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My sIsTER, Rosalie Caden Evans, was a very delicate 
child. She was never able to attend school with any regu- 
larity and for the most part was self-taught. Yet so 
brilliant was her mind and retentive her memory that she 
easily attained first rank in her brief periods in school— 
both in Galveston, where she was born, and in New York, 
where she spent part of her childhood. Often she would 
be kept indoors for weeks at a time. She taught herself 
pen-and-ink sketching so well that Tiffany offered to 
buy any designs she would make. At this early period 
she began reading Goethe and up to her death a copy of 
Faust was always with her. 

She had a high sense of honor, Any act of injustice to 
herself or to others was unbearable. She would throw 
herself into a cause she thought just with her whole soul. 
When she was about eight years old, her aunt, describing 
a fight between a big boy and a small one and seeing how 
attentively my sister was listening, said: “Don’t you 
hate to see a fight, Rosalie?’ She replied seriously: “I 
don’t think I ever saw a fight—I have always been in it.” 
She was sharp at repartee, quick to reach a decision, and 
was at the same time student, idealist and dreamer. She 
was ever a complex personality. 

In 1896 Rosalie and Florence Caden went with their 
parents to Puebla, Mexico, where Mr. Caden, her father, 
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engaged in business. There they naturally became mem- 
bers of the English colony and soon met Harry Evans. 
He was then manager of the Puebla Bank of London and 
Mexico. His father, Henry Evans, well known to the 
Diaz régime, was a railroad man and had worked on the 
first railroad from Mexico City to Vera Cruz. For that 
period in Mexico, he was considered a rich man, owning 
railroad and mining stock, some land and various indus- 
trial stocks—no government concessions. What he had, 
he had earned. Both he and his sons were good citizens. 
Harry Evans was educated in England, but the greater 
part of his life was spent in Mexico to which country he 
was deeply attached, though always a most loyal Briton. 
At the time he met my sister, he was about thirty—a hand- 
some, silent, thoughtful man with a depth of sweetness 
and tenderness in his nature which so far had found little 
outlet. His parents were formal. He had very little 
knowledge of women, though he had many and warm 
friends among the men. Rosalie was about nineteen at 
that time. She had been too delicate to take much part 
in social life and had never been in love, though she was 
very lovely. Some months before going to Mexico, Ros- 
alie’s health had begun to improve. When she met Harry, 
she was already able to take long walks and ride a little— 
half an hour at a time with the groom leading the horse. 
She later became a daring and tireless rider. 

The beginning of their love story was rather timid, 
restrained and sweet. Both had dreamed of an ideal love 
and both shyly hoped they had found it. Rosalie and 
Harry were married at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, where 
I was living at the time, on October 7, 1898. From that 
time on life was a steady development for both—mentally 
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and physically. Theirs was a passionate love combined 
with complete intellectual understanding and sympathy. 
They were companions in the highest and most complete 
sense. Their life together was ideal. As Rosalie grew 
stronger, they became mountain climbers, climbing most 
of the Mexican volcanoes—Popocatepetl, Iztacchiuatl, 
Orizaba, Malintze—and the Swiss Mountains. They read 
and studied. Rosalie perfected herself in Latin, German, 
Spanish and French. She made a serious study of botany 
and collected and classified Mexican flora. 

In 1904, my sister Florence died. Her death was an 
overwhelming grief to Rosalie for the tie between the 
sisters had been very strong. Harry Evans had never 
come between them, and Florence shared many of their 
trips and adventures. At this time Mr. Evans resigned 
from the presidency of the Bank of London and Mexico 
and bought the hacienda of San Pedro Coxtocan, an old 
Spanish estate dating back to the sixteenth century, but 
neglected and in ruins. Mr. Evans hoped the new life 
would restore Rosalie’s health and spirits. It did. They 
both entered into the hacienda life and in a short time had 
restored the hacienda and made it the show place of 
the Puebla Valley. Mr. Evans invented an irrigation 
system which, considering he was not an engineer, has been 
pronounced a remarkable achievement, greatly increasing 
the value of the hacienda. They lived at San Pedro Cox- 
tocan until 1910, then with the end of the Diaz régime, the 
serious trouble began. They were obliged to leave the 
hacienda, which was sacked and partly destroyed in 1910, 
the damage amounting to about one hundred and ninety 
thousand pesos. This claim was of course unpaid. My 
sister and her husband lived in Mexico City until 1913 
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where they took some part in the social activities, but their 
absorbing home life always made them entirely indepen- 
dent of the outside world. All through their married life, 
Rosalie was haunted by a fear of some accident happen- 
ing to her husband. From 1910, she would never let him 
visit the hacienda, and as many haciendados were mur- 
dered at this time, she was probably wise. 

In 1913, just after Madero’s murder, Mr. Evans was 
taken ill. Mr. and Mrs. Evans left Mexico on the refugee 
train at the time most of the foreign diplomats were leav- 
ing the country. The next four years were hard ones. 
Mr. Evans had no income from his investments so they 
were obliged to live on their capital and practise the strict- 
est economy. Part of these years were spent in Europe, 
the remainder in America. Mr. Evans was ill for a time 
but they did war work, and when he could travel, explored 
many interesting places. The winter and spring of 1917 
were spent in San Antonio, Texas. In March of that 
year, their resources being exhausted, Mr. Evans found it 
absolutely necessary to go to Mexico City. Rosalie con- 
sented to let him go alone for economy’s sake on his 
promise not to visit the hacienda. 

Harry Evans returned safely from this visit. The 
summer and early fall were spent in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. In October, Mr. Evans went again to Mexico 
hoping to get some work there to enable him to live where 
he could look after his property. Rosalie again reluctant- 
ly consented to the separation, but as it meant a possible 
return to their home, she was not unhappy. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1917, she received a telegram saying her husband 
had been taken suddenly ill and advising her to come at 
once. As it was Sunday she had great trouble getting 
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money and tickets, but although a stranger in Santa Bar- 
bara, she succeeded in finding a banker and in getting a 
check cashed. While on the train the next day, as she 
was rereading Harry’s last letter, she suddenly felt him 
beside her, though she could not see him. He kissed her 
on the lips, a long kiss. From that moment she knew 
that some great change in her life was impending. 

She reached San Antonio on Wednesday, had her 
passport viséd and was about to take the train, when a 
telegram was handed to her: Mr. Evans had died sudden- 
ly Monday and had been buried in the English cemetery 
on Tuesday. 

My sister did not pursue her journey. She knew she 
could not face what would meet her in Mexico until she 
regained self-control. So she came to me in Charleston. 
The intolerable anguish of that journey changed her for- 
ever. The moment she stepped off the train I saw some- 
thing besides grief in her face. She, who had been so 
clinging and so dependent, had determined to face the 
world alone. Her heavy brown hair was already touched 
with silver. 

The longing to return to Mexico soon became ir- 
resistible. She stayed with me only until January 3, 1918. 
Her letters explain the rest. She reached Mexico almost 
penniless, for she would accept only enough to keep her 
from actual want. When I saw her last, in December, 
1923, she was filling a remarkable position. She was by 
far the best known woman in Mexico and her brave 
stand had won her high regard as the champion of the 
rights of foreigners. 

From the first she held the task of regaining her 
husband’s property as a sacred cause, and after a little, 
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when the two or three hundred Indians on her place began 
to know and cling to her, she loved the work for itself and 
was a great power for good in that beautiful desolate val- 
ley of Puebla. When I stayed with her in December, 1923, 
hers was the only hacienda still run by its owner. It was 
cultivated and prosperous, The neighboring haciendas— 
and I visited many—were in ruins, the best fields wild 
with weeds and poppies. We speak of ruined Belgium, 
nothing could be sadder than ruined Mexico. 

After her death in August, I carefully went over the 
ground with trustworthy witnesses and found that she 
had in every instance underestimated her danger and her 
achievements. It seems incredible that a woman with only 
three or four assistants should have held out so long 
against an armed mob incited against her. The walls and 
the front of the house were literally riddled with bullets, 
while spent bullets were found on the roof where she 
stayed during active attacks. All this went on for weeks 
within sixty miles of Mexico City. 

Because of the unsettled conditions in Mexico to-day, 
and because of the vindictive spirit shown by those in 
authority toward many who helped my sister, I have sup- 
pressed names, sometimes used initials and even omitted 
illuminating incidents where I felt that trouble might fol- 
low for those involved. 

Daisy C. PEttus. 
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SHorTLY before my sister’s death she wrote and 
asked me to go on with her work in the event she should 
be killed. This is my reason for publishing the letters 
she wrote to me. It seems to me that the best way to 
carry on what she was doing is to let the truth be known. 

At almost any moment during the struggle Rosalie 
Evans could have saved her life by abandoning the cause to 
which she had devoted herself. Single-hearted and stead- 
fast of purpose, she was one to whom compromise was 
impossible. Before going further it is necessary to give a 
brief account of the state of affairs in Mexico from 1918 
to the present, so that her story may be read more intelli- 
gently. 

Some Americans, in ignorance of Mexican conditions, 
have said that the fight carried on by Mrs. Evans was un- 
wise, if not unworthy, in that it is charged that she was 
resisting the duly established laws and principles of the 
Mexican people. This is very far from true. 

While Mrs. Evans’ difficulties arose partly from con- 
flict with the Agrarian Movement in Mexico, she was also 
resisting assaults by mere marauders and bandits and 
crimes committed by lawless persons against her property 
and against the persons of her employees. Even before 
there was any attempt to apply the Agrarian Law to her 
hacienda, it was raided and looted repeatedly by these ele- 
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ments. Her claims for damages resulting from these 
outrages have never been finally determined. 

The present Mexican Agrarian Movement is some- 
thing entirely foreign to Anglo-Saxon thought and ex- 
perience, and therefore should be briefly explained: The 
Constitution of Mexico, adopted in 1917 under the Car- 
ranza régime, contains certain articles dealing with the 
division and ownership of land, notably Article XX VII, 
which was designed to satisfy the clamor of the radical 
elements of the Mexican Revolution for division of the 
large landed holdings. 

This movement has, in Mexico, considerable historic 
background. The Spanish had, in many instances, dis- 
possessed the Indians of their land. The Indians from 
earliest times lived in villages and tilled portions of the 
outlying country. Some of the land was individually 
owned, but the pasture lands and other properties were 
held under communal tenure. These communal lands 
were known as ejidos and were reserved “in such quantity 
that although the settlement may grow greatly, there shall 
always be sufficient space for the people to go out for 
recreation and that the flocks may go out without doing 
any damage.” These ejidos gradually disappeared, due 
to many causes, but not entirely to encroachment by the 
large landowners, as is generally believed. 

Numerous laws were enacted long before the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, with the object of safeguarding the vested in- 
terests of the villages. 

With the accession of the radical elements after the 
revolution, the Agrarian Laws of 1917, sponsored by a 
political party denominated “The Agrarian,” were pro- 
mulgated as part of the basic law of the land, representing 
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their theories and ideas upon the subject. These laws, 
though purporting to deal with the historic Mexican 
agrarian problem, reflect an extremely radical socialistic 
tendency. It is not necessary for the purposes of this 
book to go into the technical features of these laws. Suf- 
fice it to say that they are the laws of Mexico and that all 
persons living in Mexico, including Mrs. Evans, were 
bound to obey them. They provide generally that all of 
the lands and waters within the limits of the national ter- 
ritory are vested originally in the nation, but recognize 
the right of private ownership and declare that private 
property in land or waters can not be expropriated except 
for reasons of public utility and with indemnification. 
They further provide that measures shall be taken to di- 
vide the large landed estates, to develop small landed 
holdings and establish new centers of local population 
with such lands and waters as may be indispensable to 
them, and to provide from the adjoining properties lands 
for pueblos, or villages, which do not possess them in 
sufficient quantities for their needs. 

Pursuant to this constitutional provision, the so-called 
Agrarian Laws and regulations have been enacted and a 
National Agrarian Commission and local agrarian com- 
mittees established. These commissions in theory are to 
apply and enforce the agrarian provisions of the constitu- 
tion and the laws and regulations enacted and promulgated 
pursuant thereto. 

Acting under the powers granted by these laws, the 
national and local agrarian agencies granted expropria- 
tions, from Hacienda San Pedro Coxtocan to surrounding 
villages, totaling in all an area considerably in excess of 
that actually constituting the hacienda. 
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As all these grants were illegal, Mrs. Evans appealed 
to the courts. She was informed that she had valid legal 
defenses and a decision would be given in due course of 
time; but without awaiting a judicial decision of these 
questions, the agrarians forcibly took possession of parts 
of the hacienda. 

The courts have not even yet rendered a decision on 
this aspect of the case, and the hacienda has been held 
from the intruders only by force of arms. Mrs. Evans 
fought against the action of the public officials by the 
proper method of court proceedings. Against the unwar- 
ranted seizure there was no remedy except by force. The 
Mexican Government has recognized her right to resist 
by furnishing federal troops as a guard. They are still 
stationed at San Pedro with orders to resist any invasion 
by agrarians, but in spite of this a part of San Pedro is 
still possessed by those who unlawfully seized it. 

Mrs. Evans, in the use of force, was not resisting the 
Mexican laws but was seeking the protection and rights 
afforded her under those very laws. It is hard for Ameri- 
cans, who are accustomed to a strictly responsible form of 
government with disinterested courts, which provide for 
relief from invasion of personal and property rights and 
the abuse of power by officials, to appreciate the con- 
ditions which confronted Mrs. Evans. The courts were 
subservient to the executive will, and the agrarian com- 
missions represented the most radical political party in 
Mexico and exercised almost autocratic powers. Mrs. 
Evans never contended that the Mexican Government 
could not expropriate her lands nor that the local com- 
mittees could not, upon proper showing, apply the Agra- 
rian Laws to her property, but what she did resist was the 
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unwarranted seizure of her properties without right or 
compensation. There were no villages surrounding her 
hacienda entitled to grants of ejidos therefrom, for her 
property did not include any former communal land, and 
the surrounding villages were already provided with more 
land than they could care for. The Mexican Constitution 
guaranteed her right of private ownership under the 
circumstances. 

_ What she resisted was the forcible, unwarranted 
and unlawful seizure of her lands by those exercising 
political power, who cloaked their misconduct under the 
guise of the Agrarian Laws. Further than this, the Mexi- 
can Government had issued against her hacienda, but never 
enforced, a general decree of expropriation, which is com- 
parable to a judgment of condemnation in the United 
States, whereby property is taken by the “right of emi- 
nent domain” for the public use, and, as in the United 
States, under the Mexican Constitution this could be taken 
only upon compensation. To sum up, Mrs. Evans was 
only seeking her rights under the Mexican law. She was 
seeking the benefit of the due processes of the Mexican 
law and the compensation which it guaranteed her as a 
landowner. 

In carrying on this fight she was undoubtedly imbued 
with the Anglo-Saxon principles, cherishing the right to 
enjoy the private ownership of property and immunity 
from unwarranted interference. 

Hers was only one of many instances of abuse. Other 
haciendas were seized and taken without due process of 
law. The natural result is that husbandry, in many 
parts of Mexico, has practically ceased. The Agrarian 
Laws in theory were devised to relieve the peasant classes 
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of Mexico. It is difficult to say what the result would 
have been had these laws been properly applied, but it is 
certain that the abuse of these laws, against which Mrs. 
Evans was struggling, far from benefits the peon. 
His condition is worse. The landowner, driven either by 
force or discouragement to abandon his holdings, no long- 
er provides employment for the peon, and without capital 
and in his primitive condition, he is unable to produce for 
himself. Further than this, the whole land-holding system 
is now the plaything of the politicians. If a peon has a 
yoke of oxen, a plow and seed, he rarely has land upon 
which to employ them, and if he does, for want of stabil- 
ity and because of occupation, he is deterred from sowing 
because he knows not who will reap. The valley of 
Puebla is rich enough to produce all the wheat consumed 
in Mexico and all the rest of the wheat produced in the 
country would be available for export, but  to- 
day most of the wheat consumed in Mexico must be im- 
ported. The peon, as a result of the abuses against 
which Mrs. Evans fought, finds himself in the richest 
land in the world at the point of starvation. 
Daisy C. Pettus. 
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CHAPLEER? 


January 11, 1918—June 2, 1918 


The Journey to Mexico—Memories—The Loved and Lost—FEarly 

Days of Responsibility—Attempts to See the Governor—Mrs,. Evans 

Calls a Meeting of the Presidents of the Villages—A Dangerous 

Journey—Indians Insolent and Aggressive—Trouble about Crops— 

Breakfast with General Laveaga—Splendid Promises—Reconquering 

the General—A Field of Chili Pepper—A Quarrel with the General— 
The Governor Reconsiders—Her Nationality against Her. 


Mexico City, 
January I1, 1918. 
I am so glad you understand that I must be free. We 
are all under laws we only vaguely understand—some 
more, some less. And now the very innermost depths 
of my spiritual life have been stirred. I must interpret 
them as best I can, or wither up and be of no use. I seem 
to be back again in my fourteenth year, but with an un- 
hampered spirit that has at least established a most im- 
perfect communication with the world it then strove for. 
I have no desire to live apart from my kind, and in coming 
here I have done right—the very stones know him! 
I will tell you of the trip, to break the tension, if pos- 
sible. From San Antonio to Laredo I lay awake and 
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thought quietly—for Harry was very near—never slept, 
except for a short time toward morning. I was indifferent 
to outside things in Laredo, but there are many new reg- 
ulations even since Harry came through in September. I 
could not afford the drawing-room, so took a section (no 
ladies are traveling without escort)—I thought I could 
manage—but you don’t know what it is until you try! A 
crowded car of men, Mexicans of the lower middle class, 
and the aggressive conductor trying to insult me, but it 
never passed petty exactions, such as forbidding the porter 
to make my bed at night till he permitted, and entertaining 
Cenobia (my maid) by telling her what brutes the Ameri- 
cans are. 

Then when the country became deserted the train was 
stopped three or four times, as the revolutionists were in- 
terrupting that wa.* They sometimes put telegraph 
poles across the track when nothing else could be found. 
The delays they caused finally totaled twelve hours. But 
my worst trial was a bad young woman, coughing and 
looking like a very young Camille, who diverted herself 
with her lover quite openly (which was not my trouble) 
and invited him to the dressing-room while I was there. 
I take some credit to myself—without a fight I forbade 
it—for the conductor would have helped them, and they 
did finally let me have the room alone. My mind was so 
intent on Harry that they really could not reach me, and I 
think that kept the men down. They even turned the 
lights out on us—in fact did everything but rob us. 
No wonder the agent said I must have the drawing-room! 
I should say at this rate Carranza will succeed and for- 
eigners will not enter. 


*Road, 
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The strangest part was to be in such a situation and 
know that no Harry was in breathless fear waiting for me. 
No wonder he did not want me to come! Howard, Hopf- 
ner* and Maurilio tried all hours of the night to meet the 
delayed train, but as we did not reach Mexico until nine 
yesterday morning, the other two went to work and only 
Hopfner met me. He took me straight to the Hotel Gen- 
éve, to Harry’s little room where I spent the day and 
night. I could not dream of him for he seemed there. 
Poor Maurilio, Harry’s servant, broke down as he stood 
at the foot of the bed and tried to talk to me. I gave him 
the watch—he was too wrought up to take much notice— 
but will later. 

Maurilio will take me to the cemetery to-morrow 
early, as he does not work on Sunday. I don’t know 
where my courage comes from, but I still have it, though 
very tired. , 

I believe so in prayer. Pray for me and I will for 
you—it helps to keep in communion. I mean the silent, 
inward prayer, when one is alone, that keeps the soul alive. 


The following letter is from Mrs. Evans’ diary, which 
after her husband’s death, she kept in the form of letters 
to him. While it may seem almost a breach of faith to 
print the letter, I have done so because it gives such a 
clear picture of their spiritual connection and shows a 
side of her character which does not so clearly appear in 
the other published letters. It contains, too, the germ of 
the idea of carrying on his work—which afterward took 
such complete possession of her. 


*Frederick Howard and Mr. Hopfner were old friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans. 
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January 13, 1918. 

I hardly know how to tell you of the morning. I shall 
begin with last night. I was extremely restless and nerv- 
ous. I had talked too much and excitedly, slept little 
and was never near you, though still in your room. <A 
little after eight, Maurilio came to take me to the cemetery. 
We passed the Lady Cowdry Nursing Home and he 
showed me your room from the coach. It was cheerful 
and pretty from the street, the sun full on it—nothing 
like a hospital. It was your last room—lI mean to sleep 
in it one night. From there we went straight to the pan- 
tedn. I sat in the room on the bench where your bier 
must have been—that was bitter. A little cross was in 
front. I prayed there long. I could not find you, but 
felt comfort. Next, your grave. It was covered with 
violets by Maurilio’s orders, and I think they will soon 
bloom. I cried long, sitting by your head till calmer, then 
I walked up and down by other graves in the sun. It was 
bitterly cold as only Mexico can be; then I went to the 
chapel where Maurilio said the service was held. No one 
was there, and I had a temptation to read the Bible, which 
was open on the pulpit, so I did. It was the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. I never felt its message as 
I did then. I almost spoke it aloud through tears of fear 
and hope. At the verse, “And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it 
may chance of wheat, or of some other grain. But God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed 
his own body,” I suddenly remembered a day we stood to- 
gether at San Pedro, and you were so interested in the 
tender wheat which seemed to stretch a great plain of 
green to the mountains. or the first time I saw the 


Chapel in English Cemetery, Mexico City. 
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beauty of it. Like a flash I thought of your dear body as 
the little grain you have so often held in your hand and 
shown me with pride to prove what splendid wheat San 
Pedro could produce. Yes, it was buried—hidden from 
the warm sun and fresh air many days before it became 
the moving green blade that sprang up from it. So, too, 
I believe your celestial body may have risen. It was a 
beautiful thought of Saint Paul. I wonder I have never 
seen it before. I left the chapel calm. Was it the peace 
of God? No, not that, for I was heavy-hearted, yet con- 
soled. I had lost my dear earthly companion, but felt I 
had gained a spiritual one. In time I may realize it more 
and feel this communion with you a real joy and delight. 
I have cried softly while writing this. 


In the three months that followed Rosalie Evans al- 
lowed herself little time for brooding. She set to work at 
once to secure a suitable house of which she says; 


January 31, 1918. 
I have found a house that suits me, Colima 344 in 
Colonia Roma, but the very last street, so the fields are 
right back of me. Absolutely new, never occupied, and 
strange to say, an inside stair to the roof (a thing no 
longer made here) where I can walk at night and see the 
stars. I would rather have it than a garden. It is so 
situated that I can see the mountains, too, a thing not 
easy to attain in the city. It is larger than I want, but 
gives me space for breathing. 


March thirtieth. 
I spend my evenings on the roof, generally lying flat 
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in a steamer chair. I have the map of the heavens fairly 
clear and draw peace from the stars and a certain source of 
nearness to Harry, and so far, an entire freedom from 
business, to which I devote my days. Astronomy with 
me is a study entirely for the pleasures of the imagination. 
I take just enough from books to add light to the stars and 
learn their names. I am always on the roof to watch them 
rise and each night they seem nearer and more familiar. 


She made herself thoroughly conversant with her 
husband’s affairs, at first relying blindly on the advice 
and information she received from certain friends who 
generously gave their time and assistance. 


January 31, 1918. 
What has helped me most is that when Harry’s eyes 
were so bad I wrote all his business letters, he dictating. 
That made him talk things over with me—all of which 
now comes back. At first it nearly killed me to talk over 
his private affairs even with Hopfner, our close friend. 
Harry always was so reserved and self-reliant. For be- 
sides the hacienda, there are many mortgages on property 
for which he refused to accept paper money in payment, 
inasmuch ‘as he always paid his own debts in gold. 

It is unusual the way Harry’s friends cared for him, 
and still more the way they try to show it by helping me. 
Several days ago Captain Frank Ruhl, over eighty (a hard 
business man), a friend of Diaz and interested in the 
Pachuca mine, called and said that as soon as I got my 
stock certificates (Harry owned stock in several mines) I 
must visit him, as he could not come up the stairs again, 
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and he would give me advice. Howard tells me that has 
never occurred before in all the history of Mexico. 


There were several months’ delay in getting Mr. Evans’ 
will probated, which caused great inconvenience as my 
sister was without funds and could not draw on the small 
bank account in New York until she was legally appointed 
executrix. This turned her attention to the necessity of 
raising money from some of her investments as nothing 
was paying (nor has since paid)—railroad, mining stock, 
etc. Her landlord did not press for rent; her servants, 
who were always devoted, worked without wages; but 
this could not last. The farm was the only thing left and 
she conceived the bold idea of going down to investigate it 
for herself—an unheard-of thing for a woman of Mrs. 
Evans’ class, to say nothing of her attractive personality. 
Indeed, few men took the risk. When she appeared at 
San Martin and San Pedro Coxtocan for the first time, 
it caused great amazement, which continued more or less 
till the end. 

It is significant that she was never personally treated 
with the slightest disrespect. They might plot to kill her, 
but when in her presence she was always, both to high and 
low, ‘‘the sefiora.”’ 

The following letters were written from Mexico City. 


March 18, 1918. 

I must begin to rely on myself, with Mr. Lozano, 

Harry’s lawyer, to do the legal part. Time has twice been 

given me in which to pay taxes. Well, I have at least 

gained that, and an answer from the governor of Puebla 
to consider my case. 
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And right on the heels of that came an order dividing 
my land among the Indians as a free gift, against which 
I am, of course, protesting as owing to an existing treaty 
between Great Britain and Mexico, made prior to 1904, 
Mexico is bound to respect the rights of British subjects 
and agrees not to confiscate legally acquired property. 


March 30, 1918. 

It would be difficult for you to place me, as I do not 
place myself and no one would find it harder than Harry. 
I simply try to occupy his position. 

The reason there is so much to be done (and what 
probably puzzles you) is that what was once overrun or 
robbed, always with the promise that it would be returned 
when a government was established, is now being legally 
confiscated. 1 have to get up formal protests through 
Mr. Hardacker, the British Consul in Puebla, district of 
Huejotzingo—my hacienda being in that state—for the 
legation here to appeal to the Supreme Government. 


April 15, 1918. 

I think I explained in the last letter that no one will 
stand for me, every one is afraid of compromising himself, 
so [ have to attend to everything personally. [ succeeded in 
getting the governor’s seal to the will, then went to 
Muirhead, President of the Canadian Bank, who, after 
reading Hardacker’s letter, said: “No good without the 
governor’s seal.” He really was surprised when I showed 
him the testament with that attached, for I am not named 
executrix yet. My efforts seemed to touch his heart and 
he said: “I will take the rest of the responsibility ; that is 
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what the farmers need and I think you can count on the 
money two weeks from to-day.” 

You see, by consent of the government the Indians 
have cultivated my hacienda, and the wheat crop is 
splendid now. Next month at the harvest I am to try 
to get one-fifth, which should be some five or six thousand 
dollars, enough at least for taxes. That sounds simple, 
but it means hours in smoky offices arguing with offi- 
cials for a permit to get the crop on my own land. 

Meanwhile, I must have some one on the ground to 
tell me what is actually happening. I am sending Maurilio 
as a reward for his services to Harry. If he makes good 
he may work up to being administrator of San Pedro, 
He went to-day. It was quite a solemn parting. 

I sent a petition to the governor early this morning 
and an official letter to Mr. Cummins—the present 
British chargé—asking his help. Lozano advised my giv- 
ing the letter personally, as more persuasive. Indeed, I 
knew I would get more; so, full of what he must do at once 
if the crops were to be saved, I went to the legation an 
hour ago and waited with a lot of others. When I called 
the mozo* aside and asked if Mr. Cummins was receiving, 
he said he was in bed with a cold; the Belgian minister 
was with him, but he doubted if a lady might be seen. 
Now, there are limitations to where even I can force an 
entrance, so I reluctantly handed in my letter and came 
back. 

I can’t remember whether I told you of a dream I had 
after reading about Saturn and the rings—it was only 
that Harry took me to the planet and we sat under the 
wonderful purple light of the great ring and looked down 


*Man-servant, 
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a crater and then up at the eight moons and I was wild 
with delight. I must stop writing—I have no right to 
mention dreams at this hour—I become a lotus eater at 
once and can’t get anything practical out of myself and I 
must write to Hardacker. 
‘April 23, 1918. 
Unless I get the land back and reestablish irrigation 
claims I shall be penniless, but I mean to keep my poise 
and perhaps shall gain my object. 
May 5, 1918. 
In a few days I am going to send you a remarkable 
letter from Maurilio. It is a great venture sending him 
down to San Pedro to spy out the land. He and my 
former gardener, José Maria, also faithful, went together, 
and I have gained one point—I know how much wheat 
T have to count on, and he says the news of my intention 
to come down has spread and there is much rejoicing, no 
opposition from the Indians; and I am now calling a meet- 
ing of the presidents of the villages to see if I can not 
treat with them for half the crop, personally. I have no 
authority, but I am perfectly sure I shall not get hurt. 
Lozano says they merely tear up his protests. Mr. Cum- 
mins, of the legation, tells me to wait until the war is over, 
and Hopfner says all is lost—so there it is! 


Over each state in Mexico there is a governor; over 
each district (county) a chief, and over the largest town 
in each district a municipal president—who is elected by 
the people of that town. Mrs. Evans lived in the State of 
Puebla, District of Huejotzingo, and San Martin Texme- 
lucan was her railway station for the hacienda, as it was 
the nearest town. She often refers to the jefe (chief) of 
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the town. Each village, no matter how small, has a presi- 
dente elected by the inhabitants. He has much authority 
in the village, though subject in large matters to the pres- 
ident of the county town, and he, in turn, to the next 
higher authority, and so on. These presidents organize 
and lead attacks on the hacienda when given authority to 
do so. 

The Mexican Indians are in reality the pure race of 
unmixed blood—the word in Mexico is generally used to 
describe the lower classes. The Indians in the State of 
Puebla are Tlaxcalans. They have a dialect of their own 
but speak Spanish also. Most of those around San Pedro 
can read and write. 

Mrs. Evans had been away from the hacienda for 
over seven years. Her husband had left it in charge of 
Christobal Sosa, who had turned it over to the Indians, 
dividing the profits with them after the governor of 
Puebla and the local chief of the district at San Martin 
had received their share. The Evanses got nothing. Nat- 
urally it was very difficult for Rosalie Evans to remove 
the Indians who had been there for years, and who, after 
her husband’s death, expected to have complete possession 
of San Pedro. All the Indians had farms of their own, 
but they preferred to cultivate ground which was well 
prepared and irrigated and on which the owner paid taxes. 
She did succeed in ousting them as long as the Indians 
were not backed by the government. 


Puebla, Mexico. 

May 13, 1918. 

I left Mexico City on Tuesday, a week to-morrow. I 
forget whether I told you Carranza has sent some of his 
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best troops to San Martin, our station for the hacienda, 
and the man who ruled there has taken to the mountains, 
It is an effort at least to control the district. 

The trip to Puebla was quite an adventure. I took 
my stalwart mozo, Fernando, as I was alone. He 
traveled second class, but at stations stood by my seat. 
The crowd was rough but I felt so inwardly calm it kept 
them back, I believe. All was quiet until we reached 
Apizaco, about seven. It was dark. They openly began 
to snatch the passengers’ satchels. I had sent Fernando 
for a cup of coffee, thinking it would be quiet. A very 
insolent man leaned in the window to get my bag, but I 
met his eyes with no intention of frightening him, just 
open surprise at his insolence, and he slunk off. Then 
another man made a good grab and ran off with the bag 
of a man, who, I am pleased to relate, made a run and 
fight for it and got it back. No one helps, all just look 
stupidly on. We were glad when we pulled out of the 
station, but the excitement only began then. In a few 
minutes we were told to keep our baggage near by for all 
lights were to be put out, as an attack was expected. Be- 
fore I could call Fernando we were in absolute darkness 
and forbidden to move, and that way we stayed for three 
hours. We reached Puebla at ten o’clock, not robbed, I 
am glad to say. I had the delicious feeling of Harry 
being with me, which makes me absolutely without fear 
in these situations. 

Hardacker came to meet me and an English navy cap- 
tain who was on the same train. The captain said no 
danger at sea had ever made him as uncomfortable as 
those three hours in darkness with those black devils 
threatening us. 
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Hardacker took me to Maria A ’s house, near the 
new paseo. She had given me a large front room and a 
salon to myself. I need it, for I receive deputations of 
Indians daily. I am really making headway. At first it 
shocked them all, but Maurilio is doing well and we are 
getting some of the crop, in spite of the governor. 

I expect to go to San Martin to-morrow and inter- 
view the general in charge, with Hardacker. His poor 
little English wife came around yesterday and asked me 
not to take him, if dangerous. 1 was sorry for her and 
have just arranged to go down with two men who have 
no wives, to meet Castro.* They are reliable and I shall 
be safe. 


To the end Mrs. Evans refers frequently to the mill, 
Molino del Rey. It is in San Martin by the station, one 
of the few prosperous, well-kept places there, owned by 
well-to-do Spaniards who were her loyal friends. She 
slept at this mill whenever it was impossible to get to 
San Pedro. Their feeling for Mrs. Evans was one of 
chivalry—as for a woman fighting alone. ‘They were 
not personally at odds with the government. 

This was her first visit to San Pedro after an absence 
of nearly eight years. 


Puebla, 

May 109, 1918. 

Tuesday morning, though Hardacker requested me 
not to go to San Martin, as a fight was reported, I went, 
as the spirit that guides me told me to do so. __I had to 
take a freight train at six (as no other was running) with 
an engine explorador in front to see that there were no 


*Cesaro Castro, a federal general in charge of whole district. 
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bandits. I almost repented as I started, for the Indians 
were so numerous. G N. , my escort, and my re- 
tainer Fernando, were crowded into a corner. The Indians 
are in appearance as you know them, but are no longer 
apathetic, they are insolent and aggressive. We no longer 
protest, as they are backed by the governor and would be 
only too glad to attack us. I pretended to see nothing— 
there were about two hundred Indians and we were 
five! When we reached San Martin I began to realize 
as never before what the revolution really meant. For 
reasons of their own the Indians are now making the 
most of their power, as they are unrestrained. 

At San Martin, in spite of warnings, N and I got 
a mule and a buckboard, literally a board, and drove to 
my place, San Pedro, which no one has set foot on for 
two years and which was reported, as you know, to be a 
complete ruin—its beautiful trees destroyed. 

N is fearless and we chatted pleasantly until we 
reached the avenue. This we found in the state I left it, 
few or no trees missing. I was shaken by a rush of con- 
flicting emotions. N , of good birth and a gentleman, 
said: “I see I have done wrong. I expected too much of 
your courage. I should not have brought you.” 

That stopped my tears and I replied: “It is not fear, it 
is what I have lost; I shall be myself in a few minutes.” 

Then I made him leave me and I went to the chapel 
alone. You may imagine my surprise to find it open, intact 
and full of flowers. I stayed there until entirely myself 
and then went all over the house. The floors and roof 
were unharmed. The wall-paper was torn in the dining- 
room, but in the other rooms in quite good condition. 
An Indian family was living there in great comfort. The 
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dogs tried to bite me, the woman scowled, but the man 
had the decency to tell me I could go where I pleased. 
The stables also were unharmed. N and I, after an 
hour, met at the lake. He, meantime, had gone over the 
farm buildings, which, with the exception of the adminis- 
trator’s house, were in remarkably good condition. We 
did not dare linger long, as bandits might come down 
from the hills and carry me off, as they are full of them— 
Zapato being chief in my district. 

We got to San Martin at eleven, N really trium- 
phant when we got to the mill of the Spaniard unharmed. 
They had dinner prepared for me and seemed much im- 
pressed by, and incredulous of what we told, for the 
Indians and Sosa (administrator appointed by Harry dur- 
ing our exile) have given San Pedro such a name no one 
has approached it. My presence surprised the Indians. 
They agreed to give me half the crop, and I returned to 
Puebla on the one o’clock train. 

The next day, Wednesday, Maurilio came: “Sefirita, 
all is lost, if you do not come again. The Indians have 
driven me off and we are to have nothing, all is theirs. 
Thirty armed men came after you had gone; they spent 
the night on the hacienda to find out what you were do- 
ing and killed a man in front of the door and left him 
for me to see. The chief in San Martin is really backing 
the Indians and has no intention of fighting the Arenis- 
tas* at your house unless you give part of your crop to 
him. The Indians are cutting the wheat. If you will go 
back on the freight train with me at six, General Laveaga 
sleeps to-night at the hacienda of Polaxtla, a mile from 
San Pedro, and we can get there by seven-thirty. He 


*Followers of General Cirilo Arenas, 
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will not notice me and only laughed when he read Mr. 
Hardacker’s letter. The whole valley is waiting for him.” 

The situation is this: The wheat crop is splendid this 
year and the military have settled in the valley to give pro- 
tection according to pay. At first I started in merely to 
establish a right, now I am trying to get two hundred 
cargas.* 

At six, with Maurilio, I took the freight train from 
Puebla to San Martin. We had an easy trip, cutting 
across fields to Polaxtla. The volcanoes, covered with 
snow, were beautiful, and I did not feel alone as I entered 
the big courtyard. Polaxtla is a regular fortress—two 
stories, full of men who were too surprised by my 
advent to speak. An orderly said General Laveaga 
wanted me to take breakfast with him. I accepted gladly 
and with the same pleasant serenity went to the dining- 
room. The general came in, a great, heavy-looking 
man, more Indian than Spanish, over six feet tall, not 
stout, but massive, capable of being a perfect brute, but 
capable also, if the whim struck him, of chivalry. If I 
had been a man I should have been afraid of him. It 
was like being in the court of a primitive king. The 
table seated two hundred people, though he allowed only a 
few to sit with him. The walls of the long hall were soon 
lined with poor haciendados, waiting to make bargains 
for their crops. He deigned not a word. 

I saw as soon as he spoke to me that I had struck 
his fancy and that he meant to respect me. I felt I was 
the audience at a theater rather than the actor. Had I 
once become self-conscious I should have lost all; but 


*A carga is literally a load; about three hundred and forty-two 
pounds, 
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steady nerves were my safeguard, and, of course, mon 
Dieu and Harry. No one spoke but all watched me. 
The general refused the head of the table, saying, “The 
English lady presides,” so I took it. He gave Maurilio a 
seat near the foot (first time Maurilio and I have dined 
together). Until then I did not know whether I should 
get the crop at all, or how much I should pay for it. The 
listeners were eager and anxious for they knew what I 
had come for. When the general remarked, “I went to 
school in California when I was a boy; if you do not 
mind we will speak in English,” you should have seen 
the faces of the audience fall. As their ears no longer 
served them their eyes grew in proportion, His English 
was really good, and I rather timidly told him if he would 
help me get the crop, whatever he thought just in pay- 
ment I would give him. He did not answer for a min- 
ute, thinking of his words; finally he said it would offend 
him; that he would give me no assistance if I offered 
him a blade of wheat. Then he talked California and 
kept the men waiting. I saw the hate of the villagers 
increasing as the general grew more deferential, for they 
did not intend I should get the crop. 

Finally the Indian president of one of the villages 
that counted on General Laveaga came in, and in Spanish 
the general forced him to agree to give me half the crop. 
When he saw the general meant it and was not just fool- 
ing me, he clenched his fists and went off muttering. I 
feared for Maurilio and I asked in English for protection 
for him. He said not to be afraid; the Indians knew 
Maurilio and answered to him, the general, for his life. 
This was spoken in a language they understood. The 
Indians saw I had won the day and that San Pedro 
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was not to be divided by the military—but the way those 
captains and lieutenants scowled at me! The court was 
full of them! I should have trembled, as it meant a loss 
of ten or fifteen thousand pesos, for the haciendas are 
pooled and the general will make some man pay for what 
he gave me. The Indians protested: “General, leave it 
to us, we will give the sefiora a present when the 
crop is in,’ but he replied: “The sefiora is not a limosnera 
(beggar) on her own hacienda.” 

The general then gave orders to start—I do not know 
where. At once they were up in arms, lieutenants were 
asking for men to be sent here and there and the court- 
yard was full of horses, so I thanked the general, bowed 
to my enemies and started across the fields for the sta- 
tion. The general went off at the head of a troop for the 
mountain. I do not know what occurred to him, he 
must have feared for me, for in a few minutes he rode 
back, got off his horse, sent the men off with a colonel, 
and walked with me to San Martin, where he ordered a 
special car for me. All the way we were followed by 
about fifty petitioners who now walked up and down the 
platform waiting for a chance to speak to the general as 
he sat smoking cigarettes and talking to me. I made the 
best of my opportunity. He said I was unjustly despoiled, 
that the governor of Puebla was his personal friend and 
that he would speak for me and I should not have to pay 
the contribution. . 

This is Sunday and Laveaga has not come in yet, but 
Maurilio and Fernando are watching for him and he 
really ought to go to San Pedro as all the villages are up 
in arms. They almost got Maurilio after I left but 
have calmed down, and we are getting some wheat. The 
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Indians are recognizing me as owner. After I left in 
one village they rang the bell and the president harangued 
them and told them what the nifia* had done. Even 
Maria praised me. 


Puebla, 
May 24, 1918. 

Night before last Maurilio came in and said that the 
villages near San Pedro were up in arms again, support- 
ed by the governor, and that there was an order out to 
arrest him. They had threatened to kill him and thought 
it was no longer safe for me, all of which had an effect 
contrary to what they expected. I took the first train to 
San Martin, stormed the same fortress and reconquered 
the general, with the difference that no one scowled at me. 

When I appeared, the men were saddling the horses 
to go to San Pedro. General Laveaga said that if I was 
not afraid he would take me there and make the Indians 
understand I owned the place or hang them all. 

I nearly lost the general’s favor by refusing to mount 
his favorite horse, but Maurilio saved the day by coming 
up with a buckboard. So I went with the general and 
fifty Yaquis, those bad Indians from the border, who 
have intimidated this crowd. Occasionally they would 
circle around us. I felt exactly as if I had a front seat 
in a Wild-West show. 

Back of me were the petitioners, administrators and 
owners—brave young men, no others could stand the 
strain—all following the general to get his protection 
when they could. But all were respectful this time, not 
even the Yaquis wanted to kill me. 


*A term of affection and respect, meaning young lady, 
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But now a delicate distinction. You remember the 
general refused to take any part of the wheat crop, and 
gave me half? I suppose chili pepper is different. The 
chilar (pepper crop) of San Pedro is reported the best 
in the valley. The field right by the house is planted 
with it. The men literally sprang from their horses and 
ran up to it. The general, a farmer and gambler, too, 
said: “The chilar is mine.” Then started a dispute as 
over a gambling table. I leaned against a tree in front 
of the barn and had the illusion that San Pedro was still 
mine, the scene was so familiar. For the minute I forgot, 
completely, when the general turned to me and said that 
I should have half. The men were astonished at his 
generosity, but I saw my danger—that it might not be 
disinterested generosity—and decided I should go no 
further. 

I left them and went into the house, stalking past the 
Yaquis at the door. I knew I was a prisoner or not ac- 
cording to the way I carried it off. Maurilio had had 
the garden watered and the roses lifted from the ground. 
It was almost as lovely as it was before: a mass of 
shrubs, a tangle of sweet-smelling vines and bushes. I 
had been up since five and was feeling faint. Maurilio 
and Fernando followed me in. I ordered a soft-boiled 
egg, poured the tea from my thermos bottle, and ate 
breakfast there alone in the great house. That was my 
return to San Pedro!—not the return that Harry and I 
had so often planned—but I dared no sentiment. Tears 
would have undone me. The men would have thought it 
fear and my power would have left me. 

A Yaqui stole in and said with a leer: “What are 
the general’s plans for the rest of the day? I must hear,” 


Entrance to Hacienda San Pedro Coxtocan. 
The chapel from the roof. 
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I replied: “I do not know. I leave for San Martin now 
and take the one o’clock train for Puebla.” And de- 
liberately, then, as I dared not pass the gate without per- 
mission, I picked white roses, for which San Pedro is 
famed; and loved making Fernando help me. When I 
had all that I wanted, I stood at the door and called the 
general. He sulkily obeyed. I think he was hypnotized, 
for before I spoke, he said: 

“You may go to San Martin. I will go to the moun- 
tains alone and speak to the Indians for you.’ 

I made a mistake, I looked around. The eyes of 
the Yaquis were like those of hungry wolves. I quickly 
fastened mine on the general, thanked him and jumped 
into the buckboard. I bowed to the crowd politely. Not 
a man moved. 

We had to drive through the village which was threat- 
ening me, but they had not had time to learn that the 
general and I had quarreled. It was a quarrel though you 
may not have perceived it. With a tiny mule and three 
of us it was a hard pull, but we got to the station safely. 
Poor G N. was waiting for me, not knowing 
how things had gone. 

Of course I can go there no more but shall have to 
fight from here. 

Consul Hardacker is outraged, but powerless. 

To-day I am trying to get an interview with the 
governor, but expect nothing from it as I am sure he is 
with General Laveaga in all this, and Laveaga has failed 
him twice, for I was to have been taken to the mountains. 
Maurilio stayed behind at San Pedro. He has good nerve. 
Laveaga took him to the fields where they were harvesting 
and in his presence told the Indians not to give him an- 
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other blade of wheat, that the hacienda was theirs, and a 

million other stories. Was ever perfidy greater than 
Laveaga’s? 

Puebla, 

June 1, 1918. 

Noon! I am tired mentally. I will give a resumé of 
my week and you will see why. After Laveaga’s treach- 
ery, | saw I must try the civil authorities. I realized I 
could not go to San Martin again as Laveaga ruled there 
like a prince and without going I could not manage the 
hacienda. So I went to bed discouraged, but in the 
morning I got a telegram saying Laveaga and his Yaquis 
had been sent to another station—how or why we do not 
know—and a milder general left in charge who would not 
hold me for ransom, so I got an appointment with the 
governor at five in the afternoon with Hardacker for 
escort. I see I must, when I can, have a perro de guardia 
(watch-dog) for they despise us. The British consul 
has, at least, a lingering halo of respect, though when 
needed to speak he is utterly useless, as he fears to com- 
promise himself. 

To show how they treat us: Although we could 
see the governor’s secretary writing at his desk and talk- 
ing to friends, he kept me waiting from five until nine 
o'clock at night, before he received me. Just imagine 
my fatigue! He meant to tire me out—no supper—but 
then I knew it was a fight not only for the wheat crop 
but the property, so I stayed—Hardacker biting his lip 
for rage. At last the secretary saw me. A fat little 
Indian, a perfect Jap. I could not read his face. He 
was very polite. I would not be put off so he told me to 
come the next day at the same hour and he would give 
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me the order for the Indians to share half the crop with 
me. Hardacker was delighted, but I was doubtful, for 
why not then, if in good faith? Remember each morn- 
ing I am seeing all sorts of people on business. 

At the same hour we went again. Same wait! I was 
received a few minutes before nine, and not politely, but 
insolently, told that my hacienda justly belonged to the 
Indians, the revolution had been for them, and that I 
should have none of the crop. (You know the truth is 
that the governor divides with them and I am interfering 
with some fifteen or twenty thousand pesos. ) 

Really, a worm would have turned! I jumped up and 
spoke in no measured language, and he appealed to Har- 
dacker, who merely kept silent. The secretary said I was 
insulting an authority of the law, and I said they were 
cowards, giving to men the subsistence of a woman. I 
said I should treat no further with them, but appeal 
through the legation to the president—and leave for 
Mexico City. I had method in my madness, for I knew 
from private sources that the governor and Carranza 
were at odds. Result: A message the next day—they 
“would like to speak to me onceemore.”’ 

We went Wednesday at the same hour. I was re- 
ceived at once in the old way. The governor had re- 
considered my case; he was no friend to injustice and 
above all injustice to a woman, and would help me in 
every way. He gave me an order to stop the harvest, 
not only of the villages, but of San Geronimo and Po- 
laxtla, the haciendas that have robbed me. I should have 
half the crop and not pay taxes for the year. The last, 
I have no written order for, so there is room for deceit. 

Maurilio took the order with the government seal, and 
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to show the power the authorities have if they choose, 
“like magic,” he says, the harvest stopped. 

You see the excitement in which we live. We don’t 
know yet if the governor means to play false, but at any 
rate I have had power to stop the harvest until my case 
is decided, for as yet he has issued no official orders to 
give me the crop. 


Puebla, 
June 2, 1918 

I laughed when you seemed to think me full of youth 
and energy when I began the fight. What will you say 
when you hear of the month of (for me) Titanic strug- 
gle? Above all this, I have lost. So to-day I am resting 
for the time when I “wage battle next.” I may be Peter 
Pan, for I expected to be down and out to-day, but am not. 

After writing to you yesterday I received word from 
Maurilio that the Indian presidents had been in and the 
governor had told them that it had all blown over and the 
crop, which he had given me, was theirs. Maurilio went 
to San Pedro and found an engineer measuring off the 
land to give it legally to them. Of course when a serious 
government comes in I shall get it back, but when will 
that be? 

I went to see the governor’s secretary at five o’clock 
with a clerk of Hardacker’s. The secretary refused to 
see me, saying that it was no longer in his hands. I in- 
sisted on an interview, so he appointed one for two 
hours later. I went, this time with Hardacker, in a pour- 
ing rain, to be told by the same clerk that the secretary 
had gone home and that he would not see me or Har- 
dacker, 
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What would you do next? You see, half the crop is 
worth fifteen thousand pesos and they decided they would 
not be bluffed into giving it up. I have by hook and 
crook got together about one thousand pesos, and that 
will pay expenses, but not the wear and tear; per- 
haps, though, it will, for now I know what the ground 
will produce and just what I am fighting for and against. 
Really in this brief month of intense concentration I 
have put in two years of study which may serve me later. 

I slept until near morning, when I awakened to con- 
sider the serious consequences of defeat. I had counted 
on getting enough off the land to live on these bad years, 
as every one else is doing, but now I see that my nation- 
ality is against me and that the treatment I receive from 
local authorities in Puebla is authorized by Carranza, 
and done with intention. I shall settle some business here 
to-morrow and the next day see what I can do in Mexico 
City, for my only chance now is there. 


CHAPTER II 
June 10, 1918—September 9, 1918 


Borrowing Money—Tax Troubles—An Aged Knight Acts as 

Friend—Mrs. Evans Promised Half the Corn—Land of the Mexicans 

Returned to Them—Mexico Demoralized—Fought-for Wheat—A 

Telegram from Carranza—Reputation for Business Ability—Thresh- 

ing at San Martin—A Bit of Success—Specialized Wisdom—Difficul- 
ties with Corn Crop. 


Mexico City, 
June 10, 1918. 

I got up at four-thirty Thursday to catch the early 
train. After lunch I saw Mr. Hopfner, and he thought it 
would be impossible to borrow money. I said my whole 
work would be lost and probably I should not get a hold 
on the hacienda again for years, besides losing all credit 
with the Indians. He replied: “Many men have done the 
same.” ‘That is the man’s dreary view of it. 

Then they sent for Frederick Howard to see if he 
thought the Hipotecario* would make a loan. He replied: 
“Only if you put up mining stocks, which would stand a 
good chance to lose as they are worth so little that at any 
delay in payment they would grab them.” 

So I went to bed discouraged and slept from sheer 
fatigue. Bright and early I tried to get in touch with my 
little lawyer to find what new trouble was on with the 
testament. None. He swears this week I shall be de- 
clared executrix. 


*A bank in Mexico City. 
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Then to Muirhead, President of the Canadian Bank. 
He received me with a beaming smile. He had one 
thousand dollars in cash from you. I said that once that 
would have thrilled me, but I needed eight thousand pesos 
immediately. You can imagine how Muirhead took it, 
like a hold-up on the road. I was desperate and told him 
how things stood. I must have money. He said they had 
just received orders not to lend on any security. He knew 
I had the money in New York but with the new demand 
of the Farmers’ Bank of New York to have the will pro- 
bated it might be held up there for several months. Then 
he asked: “Is it possible you have wheat from that con- 
fiscated property? It is too incredible, you will have to 
let me think. Go to Lozano and get the papers signed 
and come back in an hour.” I did, and also got them 
sworn to at the consulate, then returned to Muirhead. 
Still hesitating, he told me to get a witness and when I 
came back with one Muirhead said, so nicely: “You can 
draw up to eight thousand pesos, just writing out checks 
on the Farmers’ till they can be cashed. I will put them 
aside and give you the money, only I trust you not to draw 
except when urgent.” 


Puebla, 
June 16, 1918. 

Have been in a hard grind of business trying to get 
the court to declare me executrix. I have had to go every 
day and sit in a grimy crowd of rascals. 

Finally I was given the certificates, sealed and signed. 
My lawyer and I then went together to Mr. Muirhead 
who paid the costs for me. That is finished, by sheer 
force of keeping after them, 
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I next went to Puebla and found that the consul had 
failed to present my plea to the governor and that I should 
be forced to pay three thousand pesos in taxes to hold the 
land, or else they would put an embargo on my wheat 
crop. It was a blow. I then found Maurilio had forged 
my name to a paper agreeing to pay the taxes. I think 
he was tricked into it by the tax collector who wants to 
get my land. I went to the Puebla Court. I had no 
money. It was twelve o'clock, but my only chance was if 
the procurator-general would give me protection for ten 
days. I would have been interested if the dreadful deed 
of Maurilio’s had not been consuming me, as it was a 
strange court of monsters and gentlemen mixed. After 
a three-quarters-of-an-hour wait the procurator-general 
saw me. I need not tell you the result, for I always 
seem to win out in a personal interview. He thinks he 
can get the amparo (protection) until the taxes are in- 
vestigated. 

Maurilio did not get to the house till seven in the 
evening. Of course I ate nothing. I had trusted him 
so. I sent for him on the roof. I let him give a report 
first, then told him. He denied it, but I told him the 
recaudador* had shown me the agreement and he broke 
down. You know him by letters. He leaned against the 
wall and sobbed quietly. All his dreams of greatness and 
managing San Pedro vanished. I was very kind to him 
I think, at least I felt no anger. I told him the story 
should go no further. He should get the wheat crop in 
and finish the threshing, then go with me to Mexico City 
to pack the furniture while the administrator took charge, 
for it would be better for him not to be there at first, 


*Tax-gatherer, 
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and then I should give him the same chance as before—to 
be administrator. If he gets restless he can leave, but I 
do not think he will for I still believe in his heart, and I 
should reproach myself if I did not give him another 
chance. 

I am going out to San Martin to-morrow to see for 
myself the wheat he has in and just how things stand. 
I think the worst is over and I have saved the situation, 
but can not tell till I get to Mexico City. I know nothing 
like the trials I am having but those of the heroines in 
Fielding’s and Richardson’s novels who fell into the 
hands of one villain after another and were always saved 
by their miraculous trust in God. Perhaps Mexico is 
medieval Europe and I am living now as they lived. 


Mexico City, 
June 23, 1918. 

I shall continue my story, more like Fielding’s heroines 
than ever, saved this time by an old Spaniard. You ask 
how I look. I can not see, but to myself I am but a spirit 
inhabiting a body. I have no age, I may burn up and 
wither any day, I do not see how [ last. 

I told you of Maurilio’s dreadful crime, signing for 
the full amount of three thousand while I was making 
every effort to get down at least to half. But on the 
nineteenth I went to see a government official whose 
duty it was to put my case before the governor and get 
mea hearing. To my amazement he met me like an angry 
brute. What will be my opinion of men when I deal a 
little more with them? I suppose I look such an easy 
prey that it enrages them when I oppose them. 
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I pleaded with him, saying: “This is my last chance to 
see the governor, or they will put an embargo on my wheat 
and force me to pay.” 

Instead of answering me mildly as he has done, with 
excuses, he burst into a rage: “I will not go to-day. I can 
not waste my time on your business. Go to the governor 
yourself if you want to.”” Much more in that style, but 
insolent and vulgar beyond words. It is wonderful how 
some one absolutely unexpected always comes forward. 

An old Spaniard named Presno, once a poor boy, now 
worth millions—is nearly eighty, but clear-headed, man- 
ages his own affairs and has fought back through the 
whole trouble and got protection at last from Carranza 
against the governor. It was at his hacienda at Polaxtla 
I met General Laveaga and breakfasted, so I suppose his 
Spanish administrator told him the whole story. Presno 
does not venture out there or he would be gobbled up for 
ransom, but directs from Puebla. I met him only once, 
he was absolutely Harry’s friend—when in he walked, 
barely noticing me and said to the insolent officer: 

“Sir, | was a friend of Mr. Evans, and we must help 
this lady.”’ 

Such an aged knight to come in at such a moment 
completely surprised me. I can not account for the 
official’s rage. He dared not insult Presno, but in En- 
glish he would turn on me: 

“T will do nothing of the kind.” 

Presno has acquired the dignity of old age and wealth. 
He went straight to the point: 

“She will lose her wheat. You must go to the gover- 
nor with an appeal.” 

The official became grave : 
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“Don Marcelino, I am going to get the hacienda back 
for her, I am getting details for an important address.” 

Presno: “Meantime she will lose her wheat.” 

Official: ‘““What is one crop more or less if she gets 
the hacienda back?” 

Presno: “After the war, perhaps. What is she to 
live on meanwhile? Do you know the lady went out 
there and risked her life for this wheat and you tell her 
to give it up! Say what you will, I have heard the stories 
of what the Sefor Evans died of, not a word of it true. 
These people killed him, they worried him to death.” 

There [ broke down hopelessly and sobbed past 
control. 

Presno took no notice of me but the official, I knew, 
wanted to wring my neck, and still continued saying in 
English: “I will not do it.” 

Presno: “If I can help it they shall not kill her.” 

The official: ‘Why do you not take her to the 
governor?” 

Presno: “Because it will have no weight. You are the 
representative of her country, and you must ask in your 
own name, signed to the appeal, not hers. It may be too 
late, but you must try.’ Much more passed. A young 
man came in and said he had just come from the collector 
of taxes, and an embargo was to be put on my wheat 
at once. 

Then Presno said: “Carlos Kennedy’ (owner of a 
near-by hacienda) ‘“‘and myself have been two hours ar- 
guing the case.” The official began to look frightened. 
Presno, whose office is next door, said: “I want one of 
your clerks, sir, to take down what I write.” Then the 
old man turned to me and said: “Come with me.” You 
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can imagine how glad I was to have my veil to hide under, 
and we went to his office, a luxurious affair with about 
fifty Spanish clerks, and the old man in legal style 
got up a paper beginning: “I protest against this abuse 
and demand that at least the sefiora pay half only of this 
unjust tax.”’ Then he told of all the outrages they have 
done! I was made to tell some details. When it was 
over Presno took me to a private office and told me to 
bear with the official, for his position. I can not repeat 
all, but he said: ‘Here is a paper to give him and one 
to put in your purse. Go back with the clerk, hand it 
to the official and see how he will have changed.” How 
did the old man know? I went and a most obsequious 
official took it and sent it to the governor. I got a coach 
and went home, ten o’clock. I was glad to have Maria to 
welcome me. 

In the morning came the answer—an embargo on my 
wheat and I was given until the next morning to pay the 
taxes, or they would confiscate. I suppose you realize 
what that meant; it is a sort of Holy Grail I must have 
or perish. But Presno made them agree to take the 
embargo off if 1 would pay the tax Monday at three 
o'clock. It was Friday. I do not say yet how it will 
end, but Presno said to take the early train to Mexico 
City and I did. Muirhead gave the money without 
question, and at five on Saturday sent it tied around 
Fernando’s waist to the British consul’s office, as he 
has the power of attorney. I was awfully anxious when 
I started this letter to learn if he had arrived, for over 
three thousand in gold is a lot to trust to a mogo, but in 
cash the trusted never seem to steal. I have had a tele- 
gram from the consul that the money was received. 
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Puebla, 
June 29, 1918. 

I wrote to you Sunday when I left Mexico City. Fer- 
nando met me in Apizaco, but it was a quiet trip, almost 
restful. The lights were put out till we reached Puebla, 
for fear of an attack, but there was a lovely moon and 
rain clouds floating about and when I got to Puebla who 
should meet the train but Lola and Don Jorgé (old friends 
whom I had not seen for years). They had heard of the 
trouble with the consul. Lola said: ‘‘We couldn’t bear to 
have you get to Puebla alone.” 

The next morning I went at once to Hardacker—he 
absolutely gleeful. No word from the governor. I re- 
fused to sit down and told him nothing of the legation. 
At four I appeared to pay the three thousand four hun- 
dred pesos of taxes. At the same moment I was given a 
telegram from Lozano saying to make the payment under 
protest in writing. Meantime the collector, Velez, was 
telephoning that he would not come around, I must go to 
him. The time was up, so I took the money and stopped 
to speak to a nice old notary I knew to ask him to go with 
me. He said he had orders from the governor not to 
enter the collector’s office, but to take three witnesses 
with me and make them sign my protest in the presence 
of the recaudador. 1 picked them up on my way. 

Velez said: “You have got your wheat crop, your half, 
but you shan’t have the corn. Pay the taves each month 
and you can keep the ground, we the crops. Give up, 
Sefiora—I want that place. You can’t keep it, so you 
might as well let me have it.” 

I fairly sparkled with rage and said: “Please repeat 
all you are saying. I want to write it down and send it 
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to my legation.” He did and I took out my note-book 
(from the black pocketbook you gave me) and carefully 
wrote it out. I have sent it both to Lozano and the 
legation—the latter’s telegram made them take the em- 
bargo off the wheat, and I have my full half in San 
Martin—the miracle of the valley. It has been a good 
fight and the Indians are afraid of me. 

I was called to see a visitor just before I started this 
letter, the father-in-law of the Indian president of San 
Mateo—the man General Laveaga made promise to give 
me half the wheat ; later Laveaga took the wheat from me 
and gave it to him—he triumphant afterward. When I 
was again given the wheat by the general’s orders, I had 
it taken from the president’s house where he had it 
stacked. Maurilio said the man threw the bundles at him 
and declared I was robbing him—you know I took it be- 
cause I have the illusion it is mine. I went in to see the old 
father-in-law—the richest man of the village—expecting 
complaints. I wish you could have seen him—just like 
the old beggars you see on the streets, a long beard, 
ragged, dirty linen clothes and barefoot. I saw the other 
hotel guests regard me, for I have no sitting-room and re- 
ceived him in the rotunda. (I am now at the Pasajé, the 
hotel where Harry and I always stopped, and have a room 
we often had together.) To my surprise, instead of 
being insolent, the old man said: “Niza, 1 am your humble 
servant. I want to tell you I have never hurt your 
hacienda and I want to know if you will sign a contract 
for half the corn with me. I will no longer appeal to the 
governor.’’* 


_.*The Indians afmost invariably were glad to come to terms 
with Mrs, Evans as they received better pay and got steady work. 


The roof of the hacienda. 
The granary. 
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He surprised me, for Velez told me they all have 
orders to give me nothing, and Maurilio showed me one 
from the governor forbidding them either to plant for me 
or to sign contracts with me. So all this is due to my 
personal effort, but after my experience with them and 
Laveaga a few weeks ago, I know no such radical change 
has taken place in their hearts and that it is only fear of 
me, as I succeeded with the wheat; they are now dis- 
heartened and we are encouraged. 

You ask if the other places are treated as mine. I am 
not unraveling that. I find that secretly the Mexican 
owners are getting all their land back; the places owned 
by Americans and Spaniards are being treated just as 
mine is. 

This letter has been several days’ writing, as you per- 
ceive by the change of style. To-day is a feast day, San 
Pedro’s Saint’s Day, and I am deliberately spending it in 
bed in a close hotel room. My soul said to my body: 
“You command to-day! I shall live in the past on San 
Pedro Coxtocan. You may have sway. I have no work 
for you.” The overworked, tired body jumped at the op- 
portunity and answered: “Cruel master, my eyes throb 
and ache like fever, my head is in a confused whirl, my 
brain will no longer calculate, my breath comes fast and I 
need rest.” “Take it.” The dispirited creature instantly 
swallowed quinine and aspirin, the first it has had since 
the Genéve, and is now ina state of semi-torpor—claiming 
grippe, I believe, when it is nothing but its overtaxed 
nervous system, owing to its never having confidence in 
its master, the soul, and insisting on thinking for her, 
afflicting itself with vain thoughts and vainer strivings. 

I shall stop the colloquy for fear you will forget I own 
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them both. I let you hear them talk a minute so you 
would understand how things went in a house divided 
against itself. For the body has no end of work before 
it Monday and I can’t remember if I have told you what 
I am doing. You see, some one must sleep and stay on 
San Pedro. As public opinion won't let me, G N 
has given me an administrator. The present arrangement 
is for me to go to San Martin on the six o'clock train to 
make final arrangements. 

I can’t promise, but I shall try to spare you all details 
of the corn crop, but they all say I shall have to work 
harder than for the wheat. Are you not sorry for the 
poor body with such a soul? 


Puebla, 

July 6, 1918. 

I shall write to you before I am off again to Mexico 
City. Every one of my trips down here has been the 
same. I plan to stay a few days and am indefinitely de- 
tained by a series of excitements, which seems to be my 
natural life now, but I can’t see how to avoid them. One 
thing let me state, though you probably have already real- 
ized it, these letters represent passing events, events that 
are passing with such rapidity that they contradict each 
other and one must wait for the sequel to understand the 
meaning. Some I interpret wrongly. Unless you lived in 
Mexico at the present moment you could not understand 
the utter demoralization of society. The proof is that I 
am only just beginning to grasp it and act accordingly. 
I knew from the start that the subtlety of the serpent was 
needed. Had Harry come down here, by now he would 
have been shot or worse deceived than I, for “hypocrisy 
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is the only evil that walks the earth veiled.” Nothing de- 
scribes men here better than Machiavelli’s Florence, such 
incredible rascals and villains, with here and there a dis- 
interested character like Dante, standing forth. Men are 
doing now what a few years ago they would have been 
incapable of. 

I wrote to you Saturday last, so I shall start from 
Sunday. I waked up rested, body and soul in harmony, 
both ready for Monday, when in came Maurilio. He 
said | must not go down to San Martin in the morning 
as the Zapatistas (Zapata, one of the strongest rebel gen- 
erals, his headquarters are near San Pedro), two hundred 
strong, had been on the hacienda and had shot and robbed 
the son of the man in charge. 

Nevertheless 1 awoke Monday, as I said, quite fit and 
keen to go, with never a nervous pang nor any heroic 
resolution. I took Fernando for appearance’s sake and 
went to San Martin. I was met by Guerrero, my new 
administrator, I have formed no estimate of him yet, so 
can only say he looks his part—small, strong and bold— 
bold he needs to be to undertake now to be my adminis- 
trator, for he runs square counter to the government. 

While waiting for G—- N—- I went to see my wheat, 
now in San Martin, in a big closed-in yard, absolutely 
exposed, but I can now get no other place, so there stays 
my wheat, my treasured, fought-for wheat, exposed both 
to rain and to rascals. That wheat, by all the laws of 
speculation, should go cheap. But I refused all offers. 
When I got to Puebla, the man I would rather sell to and 
who has been bargaining for it, seeing I was firm, offered 
fifty pesos a carga and we signed the contract at that 
price. .So far have I brought my wheat (as it is next to 
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his mill) that now I have only the expense of threshing. 
I know you think my nerves must be a frazzle, but they 
are not. I have left no stone unturned to bring the trans- 
action to a good exit. I thought out every poor human 
precaution and can do no more. As it stands the wheat 
represents about eight thousand pesos and as my expenses 
have been large, it is urgent I should get that for it, but 
it seems incredible these highwaymen will let me have so 
much money. 

Well, the excitement of seeing the wheat with 
my own eyes being over—in a buckboard, with a 
really spirited mule (a small imp of Satan) I went off to 
San Pedro with G , followed in a like vehicle by 
Guerrero. They had heard the stories of Zapata’s men 
and had discounted them, as I had, believing them to have 
originated with Maurilio and the Indian family on the 
place. It was a heavenly day, rather cold, the snow on 
the mountains glittered like ice and the air was so trans- 
parent you could almost see the trees on the volcanoes that 


sentinel my land. Tears were far away. I realized I must 
make a good practical appearance before my new adminis- 
trator, and G and I were chatting simply of plans for 
San Pedro—he is an ugly, though clean-looking young 
man, his one good feature—soft brown eyes. Just as we 
turned into the avenue that faces the house (still a good 
five hundred yards off—nothing was distinct to me) his 
eyes turned literally into those of a wild animal that in a 
second measures its chances of escape. He did not speak 
a word to me, but I asked, “What do you see, G aad 
He answered, “Many horses.” I felt neither excitement 
nor fear. I was sure they would dare nothing with me! 
With a mule, we had no chance to get away, so we simply 
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drove up to the door. The men faded from sight and we 
were met by the old man in charge and about twelve 
angry-looking Indians, men and boys. With them was 
my faithful José Maria, the gardener, whom Maurilio has 
evidently turned against me, for he only scowled. G 
and Guerrero were both armed, and with excellent man- 
ners and smiling faces, spoke to the men. I walked to the 
chapel, but only stayed a few minutes, and then we went 
over the whole place. I said to José Maria, just as if I 
owned it: “Get me a basket of fruit from the orchard and 
flowers to take back to Puebla. I am going to Santa 
Maria now.” That’s my other hacienda about two miles 
farther off. It took nerve, for it gave them time to think; 
and it was brave of G and Guerrero, but not of me, 
for I was dead sure they would not lift a finger, and they 
did not. 

Santa Maria was in better condition than San 
Pedro, but desolate. Scowling Indians in charge and a 
lot of wheat hidden in the rooms, which we decided was 
good policy to leave to them. The corn is wonderful, al- 
ready as tall as I, thick and rich green and will be ripe in 
September. If I get half that crop, the hacienda will be 
mine. The Indians insisted the Zapatistas had been there, 
but had robbed nothing. Whatever Guerrero turns out 
to be, he will help me by merely sleeping on the place, and 
G—— says he will. My great point is to prove that it’s 
mine, government or no government, 

Tired, but successful, I got back to Puebla safely, sa- 
luted, by the way, most respectfully by the military com- 
mander, General Sanchez. 

Romance! Fernando made me spend an entire after- 
noon in my room as General Laveaga was sitting in the 
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rotunda of the hotel, supposedly to meet me—though I 
think it only accidental. Second report: Laveaga has 
been seen with the owner of the dogs, the man who has 
the house next to mine in Mexico City—very dangerous 
for me to go there just now! Iam going to-morrow. I 
jJon’t think Fernando is very clear in his mind whether 
Laveaga means to steal me or my silver. 

Lozano at least seems to be roused to my need of as- 
sistance and is trying hard to get my place back, pressing 
the governor and Carranza. The former has never 
deigned to answer, but the other night you can imagine 
my surprise when I received a telegram signed V. Car- 
ranza, just like the ones to President Wilson, with my 
name in full, saying he, Carranza, had ordered my case 
looked into and justice should be done me. We shall see 
what he calls justice, but my cry has been heard. 


Mexico City, 

July 7, 1918. 

Yesterday Howard came around and he has enough 

of the world left in him to say: “If you have sold that 
wheat, let me see the contract letter from Contreras.” 
I did. He tried to show complete indifference and re- 
marked: “Do you know if you deliver it, you make over 
eight thousand pesos?” I said “Yes,” and that I could 
have made more perhaps by keeping it longer, but I need- 
ed the money and calculated to lose too much on the ex- 
change by using dollars. He agreed, and I simply could 
not talk business further, so served tea. It was inane 
but I do not think he knew it as it gave him a chance to 
talk. Only once he showed what he thought of my ad- 
venture in the business world—when I said, “The men 
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were really amusing in San Martin, when I was waiting 
in the office of the Spaniard for the train. I was sitting 
in a corner petting a puppy and they were boasting about 
how many cargas of wheat they had. I naturally re- 
marked, ‘You all have more than I! ‘You,’ they ex- 
claimed in chorus, ‘you had a right to none, yours is a 
miracle. We have fought the whole year for ours and 
bought our contracts. You come in at the harvest and 
by a miracle, get wheat!’ ” 

Howard merely murmured, “And it is a miracle.” 

Even if I lose it—and I do not like even to express the 
doubt—I have, as I think, established my name as a 
business man. I am not acting like one to-day. Lozano 
is bristling with work for me, the fight about the 
inheritance duties being at hand. That means another 
five or six thousand dollars or, I suppose, threats of con- 
fiscation. I have taken Harry’s place for two months, 
for I entered into this on the first of May and it is now 
the seventh of July. To-day I am going to be a little 
Domingo again, “Sure I have drunken in my sleep and 
still my body drinks,” for I am making Cenobia say I am 
not here, and I told Howard the same thing so he will not 
betray me; and though Rome burns I will read poetry and 
dream. Iam grateful that this delicious oblivion is on 
me, I seem to be encouraged about the war too. 


San Martin, 

July, 24, 1918. 

I am writing in very unfamiliar surroundings—at 
the Molino del Rey in San Martin. I shall get you up 
to date first. For a week I have been ill. Monday and 
Tuesday of this week I began to crawl forth and get back 
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my strength. Tuesday afternoon I got a letter from 
Guerrero, my administrator, that he had the threshing- 
machine and Wednesday the ?rilla (threshing) would be 
finished. Instantly the wheat spirit roused me. There 
was only one way to get to San Martin before the thresh- 
ing was over, and that was to take the early morning 
Interoceanic, which gets to San Martin at one o'clock. I 
did so. I intended slipping into San Martin, so sent no 
message. The trouble was, only two days before the 
train had been attacked and they are thinking of taking it 
off; the engineers are so often killed. I felt sure, though, 
nothing would happen; so took it blithely, feeling un- 
usually guarded. It is a lovely route, right through the 
mountains, rarely a town in sight. We had a convoy to 
protect us, but alas, got to San Martin several hours late, 
half past two. I went straight to the mill by the station. 
Luckily Don J , a young Spaniard and one of the 
owners, was there and he gave me a great cup of coffee 
and a beef-steak. I had taken breakfast at six. It re- 
vived me like strong drink. He then said: “We will 
send no message to your administrator but will surprise 
him and see how the work is going on.” You see, I 
wanted to be present at the weighing so I would know 
how much wheat I really had. It was a queer walk. 
Every one knew where the threshing was. We went 
through the town, the fair, prosperous young Spaniard 
and I. 

The town that was once unusually pretty and 
green is squalid beyond description and full of drunk- 
en soldiers, so I needed escort, but the harvest scene was 
the strangest. We heard the music far off. When we 
got to the great corral we pushed open the gate and saw 
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a busy, wild-looking crowd; the music was pure Indian, a 
great tom-tom drum beaten on by bones, yet in perfect 
time. In the middle of the yard the modern threshing- 
machine, and the Indians working it, mostly with only 
cloths tied around their waists, their bare legs black and 
muscular. Ordering the work, Guerrero, at his best—he 
is ugly and commonplace when not a charro, but in that 
costume he is fit for the stage. He is young, about thirty, 
with fierce black mustaches. So excited he hardly saw 
me. It is no light task now to get your wheat—even at 
this late stage of the harvest they are trying to steal. Don 
J and I sat on the straw and watched till Guerrero 
could speak. Over an hour passed. Once or twice bitter 
disputes ended in real fights, when the wiry things sur- 
rounded him, but he always controlled them and without 
murder. The wheat was finally delivered. I can’t give 
you toa kilo how much I have. My earnings will be seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Success is the test of merit—Don J 
with respect. Contreras, the man I sold it to, went to 
Puebla to arrange for the money. The agreement was, 
half paid on delivery and the rest fifteen days afterward, 
but it is at his mill and 1 am no longer responsible. As I 
lay there on the straw I was as pleased as anything can 
make me. For you have no idea of the work, and even if 
Guerrero turns out another monster, he served his turn 
to save it. Don J , who refused me his machine till 
he finished his threshing, was trying to get this one that 
Guerrero had—but standing by it was a very aristocratic 
young Italian who had his mules waiting to carry it off. 
It seems my wild man of the woods, Guerrero, got it by 
getting up at four o'clock Sunday morning, whereas the 


treated me 
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man who had rented it did not arrive until six. Don 
J ’s machine had broken and he is stopped in the mid- 
dle of his threshing (and San Martin full of soldiers who 
are stealing). But Guerrero knew my heart was set on 
the wheat and I suppose to win my favor got the ma- 
chine—they are all really ready to shoot each other for it. 
There are now only two threshing-machines left in the 
valley and all the wheat ripe and cut. 

The freight train I meant to go to Puebla on left so 
late (it had been attacked the night before) that Don 
if would not let me take it. You see I am prudent 
when I see reason. 


Mexico City, 

August 9, 1918. 

It seems absurd for such a small sum as seven thou- 
sand pesos to have absolutely changed my position with the 
men I have to deal with. First, Muirhead; I told you of 
giving him the draft. Well, it was three days sight, and 
I suppose even he was not sure it would be paid and in 
gold, as I stipulated—treally expecting nothing. I went on 
Monday for the money, for I was sure of Contreras—even 
if he was not. As I came to the office door, the differ- 
ence was noticeable: “Hullo, Mrs. Evans!” When a 
banker, and a Scotch banker, says “‘hullo” to you, you are 
admitted to confidence. He is a nice man, though, and 
did help me at the right moment. He then called out to 
one of the Turnbull boys to bring me the three thousand 
in gold and then began sharpening a pencil to a fine point 
as he said: “Mrs. Evans, many men would have liked to 
make that money in the way you did. Do you know that 
wheat is selling at forty dollars a carga in the city to-day? 
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It is a remarkably good trade you made.” Then he gave 
me advice about stocks and I saw I had proved my 
judgment. 


Mexico City, 
August 23, 1918. 
I have to watch the stock market. It has been abso- 
lutely dull, but this morning I found that a mine which 
has been down had gained thirty points. I reflected 
quickly, shall I sell or will they declare a dividend, and 
who will tell me the truth? I remembered old Captain 
Ruhl was a large stockholder, so at nine this morning I 
was at his house to be told that he had gone to Puebla. 
Evidently I was right. For the old man, eighty-five, to 
risk that train, something must be going on of importance. 
I have not seen him since I went into the wheat fight (for- 
bidden by him). His is a case in point of how certain 
men are wise only along certain lines. He has been a 
financial wonder in mines. He now has a beautiful hacien- 
da near San Martin, but he told me it was impossible to 
get a cent out of it—no use trying—he was leaving it till 
after the war. Now it makes me angry when I go to San 
Martin to hear how the Indians and the government have 
divided the property and the old man will not get a cent.* 
There are about a dozen haciendas in the valley, all, 
except G ’s in the hands of unscrupulous young ad- 
ministrators, who, for risking their lives, are stealing a 
good half of what is produced. But they are at least giv- 
ing the other half to the anxious owners in Puebla or 
Mexico City. 


*If all the other haciendados had joined with Mrs. Evans and re- 
sisted illegal land confiscation, Mexico would not be in the state it is 
in to-day. 
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Mexico City, 
August 26, 1918. 

Another telegram from my administrator Guerrero, 
saying he could not take the time to write, but would come 
here some day to see me. You see he does not mean to 
give up San Pedro. He thinks I will not dare to go down. 
They put in the papers, in dead earnest: “No one killed 
to-day but one sefiora and two children.” Only men count. 
We are back to the days of force, and women being the 
weaker are relegated to their ancient position. I must 
next get the corn crop, but they have formed such a ring 
against me that I shall need all my strength to thwart 
them. Do not think for a minute that I consider these 
men personal enemies. I am nothing to them but a woman 
in the way. They do not see how I got the wheat and 
mean to use their manly strength, if necessary, not to let 
me get the corn—lawless brutes! But you can estimate 
the state of the country when my well-recommended ad- 
ministrator defies me. I think I saw kindness in Lozano’s 
grave eyes when I left the office, as he said I should not 
take such risks, but added, quite suddenly: “I believe you 
are going to succeed again.” 

I was considering whom to see about Santa Ana stock, 
when old Captain Frank Ruhl called quite unexpectedly at 
nine in the morning. I told him I had been watching the 
market, and got him to talk. They have struck a vein; 
the news had leaked out and caused the rise. He took 
me down in his motor, and dropped me at the Canadian 
Bank to consult Muirhead. Oh, he was nice! I told him 
I was going to let Captain Ruhl vote my shares, but I did 
not want to part with them, and no bank will hold them 
now, But I persuaded him, so I deposited them with him 
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till Saturday and got his vale (receipt) for them. In the 
afternoon the captain was here again and in quick succes- 
sion five other men on business, and between callers I 
made my will. This morning early when I got the shares 
Muirhead said: “Mrs. Evans, I have twenty shares in 
Santa Ana. What are you going to do? I have heard you 
have a straight tip.” I have ten times as many as Muir- 
head. I said I meant to let McKinley (Captain Ruhl’s 
man) vote my shares and he said he would do the same. 
We both gave McKinley a letter—I made Muirhead dic- 
tate mine so there would be no mistakes. He turned to 
me as I was leaving and said: “You seem to be getting 
ahead pretty fast. You have got your hacienda back from 
Carranza (I have), and do you know, by refusing to sell 
you have made ten thousand pesos on Santa Ana.” I 
tried not to look pleased, but I think he is too clever not 
to have read all that was back of my smile. Then he got 
a pencil and paper and showed me how much I had made 
in three weeks. Of course I am not going to sell now as 
it may still rise, but it has caused great excitement in the 
business world, as no one expected a change till after 
the war. 

Now perhaps you do not see the connection, but really 
my affairs were very bad a few days ago when the corn 
crop was in absolute jeopardy, the taxes for the property 
nearly due, a mortgage on San Pedro for five thousand 
due, the men complaining, and I absolutely refusing to 
sell stock. So now I am establishing a position at any 
rate, and all these things make Muirhead certain of me. 
But I can not keep it up long. 
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Puebla, 
August 30, 1918. 

I stopped to open a letter from the governor of 
Puebla—an insult—saying if I wanted the corn crop and 
if the hacienda was mine the letter from Carranza to me 
was not sufficient.* Let him send one to him and he would 
accept it. Carranza will not see me now, but I shall make 
another personal appeal. I really think Carranza can do 
nothing—the governor would defy him. 

My administrator is turning against me. When this 
battle broke out two days ago in San Martin, Velez, the 
tax collector, had two engineers engaged to go over to San 
Pedro and divide it up among the villages saying I should 
not have a meter of land left, as a punishment for not 
renting the property to him. The worst of it is that while 
I am proving the swindle, the Indians will claim the crop. 
I had time to warn Lozano and we are doing all we can, 
which is not much if the governor backs Velez. 

I am not a yielding nature, and it is every man’s duty 
to defend his own. That is what they are doing in Europe 
on a large scale and I would be doing a serious wrong if I 
yielded one inch to these cowards. 


Mexico City, 

September 4, 1918. 

Just as I started to the bank, the Italian told me that 
the cross was placed on Harry’s grave. I got a taxi and 
went to the pantedn. As I entered the gate the cross 
gleamed white above all the other crosses. Use all your 
*As usual the governor of Puebla and the president of Mexico 
were at odds, the governor frequently defying the president’s orders. 


Active battles often took place between men appointed by Carranza 
and revolutionists who wished to usurp the authority. 


Stone floor for threshing wheat and wall of building where wheat is kept. 
View of hacienda buildings through the trees. 
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power and money to have me buried with him. I must 
lie under that cross if these creatures kill me. From there 
I went to the Canadian Bank and pleaded with Muirhead 
until he consented to be responsible for the silver mine— 
La Blanca—stock certificates. 

I must tell you the latest wonder. You know my feel- 
ings about my servant Fernando. I knew I ran a risk in 
keeping him, his cousin Maurilio being a traitor, but was 
sure I could take it. The boy came to me, not long ago, 
his whole face radiant: “I can stand it no longer, Senora, 
I have written to Maurilio I will not do it. I will leave 
your house with the same pleasure I came.” I am trans- 
lating literally as Spanish is always a little poetic. Some- 
how it sounded so natural to me I could hardly look up 
from my book. ‘What were youto do?’ He: “Maurilio 
planned with me just how to rob the house of everything 
valuable, and—I could not do it.’’ Since then I have 
heard Fernando either singing or whistling at his work— 
he is again the light-hearted boy who came to me. I really 
feel sorry to see him go off to work in San Martin. He 
is handsome and soon will be the worst among them—and 
I go (absolutely safe) under his escort to-morrow. A 
few weeks hence, and away from my influence—no; but 
Fernando is not going to be one of those to waylay me 
to kill. 


Puebla, 

September 9, 1918. 

Here I am in Puebla at the Hotel Pasajé. I will start 

where I left off in Mexico City, so you can see how the 

kaleidoscope of my fortune turns, and not wonder that I 
lie quietly when I do rest. 
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Listen how I got off from Mexico City and wonder 
at the luck I have—the train was slated to leave at five in 
the morning. I got to the station at a quarter to—the 
train was leaving, the gateman closing the gate. I said: 
“Let me through.” He replied: “Impossible, Sefiora.’’ 
Fernando forced his shoulder to the closing gate, knocked 
the man backward and before I thought, I slipped 
through, ran after the train, which was moving rapidly, 
and boarded the last car, full of guards. The soldiers did 
not help me, but they made room for me. Of course Fer- 
nando ran for dear life, caught the train, but dropped one 
of my bags. A cargador; pleased I suppose by my lawless 
conduct, chased after the train with it and threw it in to 
the soldiers. What would I do without Fernando? I 
think the bond between us is that we are both willing to 
take to the road. 


After Mrs. Evans took actual charge of her property 
and the Indians understood that she ‘meant business,” 
their relations were friendly. They always understood 
when they were not incited against her. They were well 
aware that they had no legal claim on the land or on the 
water supply. With Mrs. Evans at San Pedro they re- 
ceived half the profits—-besides that, she gave them fire- 
wood and gave, not sold (a custom on many haciendas), 
them water whenever it could be spared, for their home 
farms. Most of the Indians own or rent a little land, suf- 
ficient for their needs. The Indians are not politicians— 
not interested in revolutions unless forced to take part. 
They are inclined to obey blindly orders from chiefs of 
the district, which they regard as coming from the su- 
preme government. They prefer to see a written order 
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and it must be signed. They are suspicious and crafty. 
Had the government not interfered with Mrs. Evans she 
could have run her place at great profit to herself and to 
the villages. She took care of their sick and was an active 
source of good among them. 


CHAPTER III 


September 12, 1918—November 28, 1918 


A Series of Excitements—Another Gain—A Genuine Triumph—Car- 

ranza Government pro-German—A Diplomatic Answer—Good Prom- 

ises—Mexico Not Pleased over American Victories in France—Fate 

in the Balance—An Official Order for the Return of the Property— 

A Pleasant Interview with General Castro—Living in Illusions— 
Made President of the Perote. 


San Martin, 

September 12, 1918. 

After writing to you yesterday in the quiet court, 

G came to see me. It was dark so I went in Don 
th ’s office. Guerrero came and we were discussing 
whether I could get to San Pedro in the morning. Cas- 
tro, the Carranza general, head of the three thousand 
Yaquis, refused me a passport, said I could go at my 
own risk, the guard would not stop me—you know the 
town is surrounded. My object was: The village of 
Tianquismenalco refused to give me the chilar or my half 
of the corn—they said they would speak to me in San 
Martin. It is merely another stand to take San Pedro 
from me, so I saw I had to force a meeting on my own 
ground. The conference was interesting. Don J 
would not express an opinion. The other haciendado, 
who has stayed through the revolution, is a young man 
like G , respected for his bravery; only twenty-six. I 
did not know him. Guerrero’s virtue which made me take 
him, is that he is at least brave. He thought I could go. 
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At this point Arrismondi, the other youngster, came in 
and offered to go, too, as escort, for they said if the 
sefiora yields now she surely loses the corn crop. It was 
eight o’clock and we were just going to have supper (now 
this is why I like the Spaniards, they are at least men and 
understand a woman perfectly as gentlemen only can) 
when a crowd of Mexican colonels came swaggering in 
to take supper too. Without asking me, or giving the 
Mexicans time to look at me, Don J said in a voice 
of command: “Your supper is served in your room, 
Sefiora, as you do not feel well enough to dine with us.” 
Wasn't that quick of him? I didn’t even say good night, 
but went to my room, locked myself in and later got 
some hot milk and bread in bed. I expected to stay 
awake all night hearing the colonels laughing and drink- 
ing, but slept instead. 

Early—I can’t tell in detail all the things that 
happened, but a series of excitements from daylight on. 
Castro’s troops were out burning and robbing the vil- 
lages accused of rebellion—you can picture the scene if 
you recall gypsy encampments on a great scale. The 
three thousand Yaquis with their three thousand women 
and the women with their three thousand children, have 
put up tents right through the streets and steal what they 
choose. I received a deputation of Indians in the front 
garden. Don J ’s place they take as their own, water 
their horses at the fountain and push us aside. You can 
imagine how gypsies would act if not held down by the 
law. 

After many disputes I got off by ten o’clock to 
San Pedro in a buckboard with Arrismondi, G and 
Guerrero in another in front. Another young Spaniard, 
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Presno’s son-in-law, started for San Francisco—his 
hacienda—at the same time, carefully explaining to me 
in polite words what cowards the American men were 
and I finally got provoked and said: “You would not 
dare talk as you do to me if one of the ‘knights of the 
white plume’—that’s their nickname for the Americans— 
were here.” Bear this in mind and I will tell you the 
end of him later, for here our roads separated. We final- 
ly reached San Pedro. The scene was the same chilar, 
or field of chili, Laveaga divided before my very eyes— 
where I instantly feel myself owner. Luckily, Arris- 
mondi, though young like G , but old in experience, 
said: “Don’t get the Indians too excited. Yield a small 
point when you can. Stand out for half the corn—let 
them cheat you on the chili—it is not worth so much. 
Above all, don’t lose your temper.” That last warning 
saved me. 


My first mistake was in stepping away from the 
trees, instead of leaning against one, and as some 
Indians appeared I began talking, as they divided the field 
off, giving me much less than half. Somehow, before 
we realized what was occurring I was surrounded by In- 
dians. Not just the two or three chiefs but about two 
hundred men closed me in, all with scythes and ropes. 
Now I want you to believe every word I say for I am 
going to tell you exactly what happened, without a bit 
of exaggeration or imagination. I felt as far removed 
and above them as if they were pleading, not threatening. 
I remember glancing at the scythe nearest me and seeing 
with satisfaction that its edge looked sharp, and realizing 
that the slash would be quick. I wondered what the 
ropes were for. I also saw anger in their eyes and that 
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they had come resolved. They knew I was in their power 
and they neither feared nor stood in awe of me. I glanced 
to see where my three friends were. They were whisper- 
ing by a tree, all armed and pale but quite steady. It was 
evidently expected that I should speak. Really I didn’t 
feel a tremor, neither flushed nor excited, nor any need 
of controlling myself. I began but they drowned my 
voice in a clamor about the chili field, waving their 
scythes. So I stood dead still, not liking the ones who 
closed in back of me for I could not catch their eyes. When 
they finished speaking I answered quietly, remembering 
Arrismondi’s warning: “For the chilar, you have con- 
vinced me. You may divide it as you like.” That staggered 
them. They broke the ring here and there, and Guerrero 
was by me in a second ; then in a calmer manner they began 
about the corn. They could have cut me to pieces, but I 
would not have yielded, for that meant my rights on San 
Pedro. 

I said the whole place was mine, but as they had 
planted the corn they could have half, no more, no less 
than the other haciendados. They offered me a fifth. I 
absolutely refused. Here G broke in and addressed 
them. He has Jerdone’s* manner, not impressive at first, 
embarrassed, but somehow carries weight, though he 
looks a slender stripling. He is respected and the Indians 
yielded a little. Then Juan Pena, their leader (and a 
devil) again made it personal with me, but now I had 
space between me and the Indians, and the three, Arris- 
mondi, G and Guerrero, were by me. I had diffi- 
culty in keeping my temper, as Juan Pena said: “We agree 
so far, we won’t sign contracts with you, but we give you 


*Jerdone Pettus, brother-in-law of Mrs, Evans. 
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half the crop if the governor can not get an order from 
Carranza in our favor.” 

I answered them: “But the president has already re- 
plied to me.” They did not believe it. Guerrero here, 
without a word, handed G my order from Carranza. 
I was amazed. G first read it aloud—still they 
would not believe it. The governor had told them, 
through Velez, that I had no order from the president. 
They pointed to the seal. Some could read. They asked 
G to give it to them a minute. He was about to 
refuse for fear they would destroy it, but I, too, know 
Indians. I saw my advantage and knew unless they read 
for themselves they would not believe, so I took it from 
G—— and deliberately handed it to my enemy Juan Pena. 
You should have seen them. They spoke in their own 
Indian language, they hung over one another’s shoulders, 
their faces changed utterly, they began calling me nijia in 
a conciliatory voice. Juan Pena handed me back the 
paper and said: “Nijia, we are all going to Puebla and 
hear from the governor himself what this means. We are 
afraid we are deceived.” 

I said: “You are. I will be there at the Hotel Pasajé 
till Saturday.” 

Arrismondi then addressed them ably in my favor. 
I did not wait for a change of sentiment but got 
in my buckboard. Arrismondi followed, and G—— 
led us by a strange, twisted route, I suppose to avoid pass- 
ing certain villages which might, on reflection, have re- 
pented letting me off so easily. In spite of themselves, I 
may say, they waved their hats to me, when we drove off, 
as if I were owner, and I bowed, I think without mockery, 
really sweetly. To tell you how deadly serious it was, 
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none of us discussed it afterward, it was too much of nip- 
and-tuck how it would end. Arrismondi and I discussed 
his family affairs all the way back, he simply saying: 
“Sefiora, you have taken an enormous step forward in 
your fight for your place. I don’t know if you realize 
what you did to-day, but after this you can’t fail. You 
have gained more than we.” 

Now for the end of the young Spaniard, Presno’s 
son-in-law. He was standing embarrassed in the mill 
when I returned; the Indians had intimidated the brave 
youth and he had turned back—you can imagine his 
position. The five principal men of the mill were wait- 
ing for me. They all stepped forward one after the 
other and shook hands gravely. Don J , who stands 
on his dignity, took me to the train and bought my ticket 
to Puebla; Fernando’s he had already bought and paid 
for—unheard-of generosity from a Spaniard. They are 
not, in that, like the Mexicans, but they wanted to show 
me especial honor. I think this time I have won my 


position. 

On the train coming in I reflected sadly that I had 
exhausted every means in my power to get San Pedro. 
I knew the governor would try to upset my work by tell- 
ing the Indians Carranza had sent me no order and to pay 
no attention to me. You see, Carranza is really afraid of 
his own men and has little authority out of Mexico City, 
and I was afraid I could not get that order for the gover- 
nor out of him. I got to the hotel about three, wrote an 
ardent appeal to Lozano and went to bed and slept until 
dark. I can hear you say, “That’s what saves her.” Yes, 
it is. Fernando gave me milk for supper, it was then 
seven and I slept till morning. 
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I had breakfast and was given a two-page telegram 
from Lozano. He has the order for the gover- 
nor from Carranza, that the Tianquismenalco (the vil- 
lage I fought with yesterday) has no rights on my place, 
and as the telegram might be useful, he sent it to me in 
advance. I am now sending for my administrator to 
give him the telegram to show the Indians. This is a 
great triumph, for I don’t think the village can hold out 
against a double order. 


Mrs. Evans then spent a few days in Puebla, capi- 
tal of the state of Puebla in which her hacienda was 
situated. Mr. Berlanga, Secretary of the Interior, was 
staying in the same hotel, and had been receiving deputa- 
tions of Indians, with whom she was treating in regard to 
the division of her crop. It is the custom in Mexico for 
the Indian laborers to sign formal contracts each year 
with the owners of the land, they agreeing to give so much 
labor, and to receive a certain percentage of the crop. 
Mrs. Evans always gave them half. 

The governor of Puebla had refused to confirm Car- 
ranza’s order reinstating Mrs. Evans as lawful owner of 
San Pedro, so she had continued her negotiations 
with the Indians, who daily sent deputations to Puebla, 
thirty miles from San Pedro, to interview her. By the 
governor’s advice they refused to sign the contracts, 
without which she could not claim the crops. It was at 
this stage that the interview with Berlanga took place. 


Puebla, 
September 26, 1918. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Berlanga, took the 
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whole floor (except my room) at the hotel. He is the 
brains of the Carranza Government, pro-German—could 
give me San Pedro if he would. He is educated, a blond, 
more German than English in appearance. I had swept 
by his party indifferently for two or three days. At first 
the policeman had escorted me to my room, to protect Ber- 
langa, not me—but had decided I was harmless and let me 
go in and out unwatched. Of course, it must have at- 
tracted attention, my reception of the Indians inside, and 
Berlanga’s high-class one outside. At six, all wrought up 
with the unfair odds against me, although with an order 
from Carranza and Lozano’s telegram telling me the 
place was mine, I pushed the screen aside and stood in 
front of Berlanga, in full council. I did not dream for a 
minute it would have the effect that it did. The men all 
sprang from their seats and drew near Berlanga, who 
turned deadly white. I imagine they feared a Charlotte 
Corday act. 

Berlanga recovered first and said in a freezing voice: 
“What can I do for you, Senora?” 

I had intended to explain, but the men all scowling at 
me made me forget and I answered only: “Justicia, 
Seiior.” 

Had I studied a speech I could not have done better. 
I have made men out such brutes I am glad to record 
something in their favor. With one accord they all turned 
and left me alone with the minister, who gave me a long 
look and said: ‘Let me see your papers.” I did, and then 
explained how for six months the governor had refused 
me an audience and turned the Indians against me, and 
even now continued to do so, in spite of the orders from 
Mexico City. He said, after reading the documents; 
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“Sefiora, I will not only make the pueblo of Tianquis re- 
tire but I will give you an order for the complete return 
of your hacienda, and a safe conduct from General Castro, 
when you have to visit it. I ask from you only a certifi- 
cate from the judge that you are heir, and that you write 
down what you have told me.” I thanked him and re- 
turned to my room to see the astonished Guerrero and 
Fernando. I forbade them to say a word. The Indians 
came again and I felt sure of them though still they re- 
fused to sign contracts. 


Mexico City, 
October 2, 1918. 
I am remaining quietly here for the present. The 
Mexicans, since the Americans took the St. Mihiel 
salient, have never mentioned their names. The despatch 
was not even confirmed. Sometimes in a corner of 
the paper, in six lines, they say “Americans again re- 
pulsed in Lorraine with many losses.’ For two days the 
inspector canceled the first page of the paper. As the 
legations posted bulletins, we got the news from them. 
The Mexican papers published only shameful lies, so the 
hatred against us is daily more bitter. I think that is 
what is the matter with Berlanga, he is afraid to keep 
his promise right now. He must want to. 


Mexico City, 

October 12, 1918. 

My fate is still in the balance, as, alas, our fates al- 
ways are, only we do not know it. Full of expectation, 
we went to the Palacio de Gobernacion. It was once the 
residence of a very rich Mexican family, really a Hétel de 
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Ville of Paris,—a retinue of eighty servants, three or four 
courts. We went up the marble steps into the great ante- 
sala already full of anxious people. Though many were 
before me my name was called first. Cenobia says that as 
I disappeared there was a murmur of rage: “What right 
has she? Mexico for the Mexicans.” But they would 
not have been so envious had they known my fate. The 
room I went into first was full of the sequtto (retinue) 
Berlanga had in Puebla and I was greeted by an insolent 
laugh. I hope I met it with indifference. ’Way in a far- 
off room I saw the grand vizier, but the man leading me 
said he himself was to see me first. I can not tell you 
how many rooms and corridors I was taken through—it is 
really a palace—till I reached a quiet office, and looked at 
my escort. A Mexican Muirhead, very tall, rough fea- 
tures, but eyes that sometimes looked honest, and some- 
times hard. He was a lawyer and head of the department. 
He questioned me about San Pedro and said none of my 
letters since the one written in Puebla had been received, 
why had I not come myself, it was my only chance. There 
are many traps in Mexican law and the government is pro- 
German, so I feared every word I uttered, but I saw 
there was no help for it. I awoke to my danger and I 
think pleaded my case well, at last interesting my inquisi- 
tor. We talked until seven and the minister—Berlanga— 
sent word he could not see me until the next morning. 
Azuela is this man’s name. He was sorry for me and 
said that from the way the minister spoke he thought he 
meant to keep his word. 

Wednesday at ten I was there. Azuela took me 
straight to tle private office. At twelve the minister 
telephoned to come at four. I did and the same thing 
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happened. Here is where Azuela helped me. He is a 
man, whatever his nationality and politics. Not to impli- 
cate his chief, he told me not to worry, to trust him, he 
meant to help me. “Do not despair, this means everything 
to you and he knows it, but you must feel his power.” 
They always break down when I mention the Puebla epi- 
sode and his promise and ask if he has forgotten it. He 
replied that the minister had a vivid recollection of it and 
meant to keep his word. I hope you can imagine the 
fatigue; every time he sent for Azuela I thought it was 
my business, but could see, when he returned, by his down- 
cast eyes that nothing had been done. At first I was 
scowled on by every clerk who passed through the room, 
or smiled at insultingly when Azuela was away. 

Thursday the same story; told to come again at four. 
Thursday night I asked Azuela to tell me frankly if there 
was any use in what I was doing. I am afraid to write 
the explanation he gave, but to him it was most creditable. 
He said: “Come again in the morning. He can not keep 
this up much longer. Remember what you gain, and be- 
sides, I have a plan for you.” I then saw Azuela could 
help and offered him part of the corn crop. His like I 
have not met in Mexico. He absolutely refused and said 
I should have justice, because the place was mine and I 
should pay no one. Indeed he is an exception. At noon 
he came back excited: “Berlanga has dictated two papers 
to me, one through the War Department and the other 
through the general of the zone, giving you back your 
hacienda and ordering the military to support you.” 
Azuela said he was to write them now, but Berlanga had 
told him he could not get Carranza to sign until Wednes- 
day, but he would take the two forms with him so that 
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Carranza could choose the one he preferred. Azuela says 
it is certain—not to be discouraged. I felt sudden relief 
from nervous strain. 

I read Rabbi ben Ezra over and over in the govern- 
ment office, especially dwelling on: 


“Welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough.” 


Mexico City, 
October 19, 1918. 

I went to Gobernacién* at four; at five Azuela came 
waving a paper. I did not get it, but saw it—a complete 
return of the hacienda by Carranza, signed by Berlanga, 
with an order to the secretary of war to give me an 
order to the general in charge at San Martin, Castro, also 
one to the governor of Puebla. You see the triumph. 
The form was not quite right so I had to go again the 
next day, wait many hours; then I had a glow of pleasure. 
It was hard for Lozano to believe I had gained it without 
bribery. He gave me the highest praise, said it was a 
complete return and would save future disputes. 

The other men all congratulated me. Lozano said 
the governor, Cabrera, was very powerful with Carranza. 
The orders were invaluable to me. 

Of course I will not get instant possession, but will 
get this corn crop and a working start for the next, and 
the moral effect on all Puebla that I have the power to 
get such orders, is good. 


*A department of the government, 
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Puebla, 

October 27, 1918. 

On Thursday Fernando came for me to see General 
Castro, who was waiting in front of the house in the new 
paseo, not far from the Frenchs’ and said as the air was 
fresher he would see me there. He was respectful, as in 
the old days, and kind—he hates the governor. I gave 
him the first copy of the order I had from that potentate 
to show him my powers were complete. He beamed when 
he had finished reading it and said, “Bueno.” I then 
handed him the order from the minister of war—he fairly 
chuckled and asked what I wanted him to do, he was at 
my disposal. I told him I wanted him to call together the 
presidents of all the villages near San Pedro, and make 
them sign a paper saying they had agreed to give up ail 
claims on my place, and that | could cultivate the ground, 
and also, could he do it in the presence of my administra- 
tor, without me, or did he need me? He put on his spec- 
tacles, looked at me and said: “I think my orders will be 
carried out without you.” He told Guerrero to wait for 
him in the morning and he would send him down on the 
military train, if he did not go himself, with his chief of 
staff and secretary to take possession of the hacienda. I 
then said I did not need his aid to get half the corn, as the 
Indians had agreed with me. I am sorry for the poor 
creatures and bear them no malice; they will steal my land 
if they can, but I want no revenge. They had seen Guer- 
rero and told him to take half the crop if I would not call 
in the military. It is curious how every one fears for me 
with the governor and I do not fear for myself. Castro 
said: ‘Now, send your order to the governor and take 
the next train for Mexico City and I shall do the rest.” I 


Mrs. Evans at crater of Popocatepetl. 
Waiting at top of Orizaba. 
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then asked: “Is the hacienda now mine?” and the old gen- 
eral replied with a genial smile, “It always was.” I lastly 
presented my safe-conduct order. It seemed to bring 
down the house—no woman ever had the like down here. 
He read it slowly and asked how I got it. As I did not 
know myself, I could not tell him, This ended the in- 
terview. 


Mexico City, 

November 1, 1918. 

To-day I took a taxi down-town as I had to report to 
Gobernacién. My nice man, Azuela, received me just as 
Muirhead does, as an equal, but one to be helped because I 
am a woman, not to be robbed and insulted. I showed 
him a harsh letter from Velez, collector of taxes in Puebla, 
saying I was three months behind and he would put an 
embargo on the hacienda—no one else is paying until he 
gets his corn in. Azuela read it and said: “Leave that 
here and I will answer it for you.”” He made me agree 
to pay half, saying he could not understand Velez’s letter 
when the president of the republic had definitely given 
me back the hacienda and he knew how unjustly it had 
been taken from me. In the afternoon the “romantic 
man’ (my nickname for a secretary who casts mournful, 
enamored glances in my direction) brought Azuela’s letter 
for me to sign, from Gobernacién, also an oral message 
from Carranza* saying not to let those papers worry me; 
that I had convinced Gobernacidén; that my place was in 
the hands of the governor, and that he, Carranza, meant 
to see that I was given complete possession. Also, the 
“romantic man’ said Berlanga intended sending him to 


*All this the direct result of her storming of Berlanga. 
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Puebla if I had further difficulty. It certainly amuses 
me at this late date to be watched over. I then went to 
Muirhead to show him my salvo conducto. That was a 
proud moment. He said: ‘“Why, this settles the question ; 
they call you owner and give you protection to life and 
property, wherever you are. How did you get it? Ihave 
several things pending I can not get settled.” 

You would laugh if you might hear each man explain 
why and how I got the hacienda back. I know my meth- 
ods and my faith gave me enthusiasm, and the latter never 
counts its sacrifices. I had a bitter moment though, so 
late as yesterday, as I lay on the roof. I have no ambi- 
tion, past the one you know—my longing to give the place 
back to Harry. The illusion that I was getting it for him 
has impelled me to every risk, and for a minute the realiza- 
tion of how other people probably see it, had me and I 
thought: “All this for yourselfi—is this your goal?” It 
was bitter, but lasted only like the stab of a knife and 
again I live in illusions. 

How attractive your description of the Berkshires 
sounded! I had just returned from a walk in the fields. 
The mountains looked bare and cold. A mist hung over 
the cities—the cities of the dead. The ground was parched 
and a few Indians crouched by fires in the open, cough- 
ing, so your world of red-gold autumn trees sounded 
very lovely. 


General Castro delayed going down to San Martin 
to speak to the Indian presidents—the governor of Puebla 
wrote an annoying letter. Mrs. Evans took it to 
Gobernacién and received renewed assurances of complete 
support. 
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Mexico City, 
November 13, 1918. 

They sent the “romantic man” to see me. He told me 
that my administrator, Guerrero, was a false little fellow 
(undoubtedly true) and that the best beginning was to 
have him fusilado (shot) at once. I explained that 1 
would dismiss him if they thought it wise, but would not 
shoot him. I had a quick mental picture of the red cotton 
handkerchief, charro suit, diamond ring and black mus- 
tache. To my dismay they treated me as an ignorant 
dama whom they meant to protect. Finally I said: 
“T absolutely refuse to accept the hacienda if the man is 
to be shot,” and I at last got him to give me his hand and 
swear he would not. 

That was Saturday. I got in touch with none of the 
heads till Monday. I consulted my lawyer and friends 
and they said that any telegram, letter or message of mine 
would be stopped and the governor would arrest me as 
an Arenista* if I warned Guerrero. I do not know if you, 
never having been in such a position, can realize what it 
feels like to have a man, a mere gay lightweight, shot for 
you and not lift your finger to stop it. I knew that if I 
could get hold of Azuela he would at least understand me 
and I could trust him. I got no sleep from Saturday to 
Monday for seeing the bright bird stained with blood and 
but a dead thing, so on Monday I decided to go to Puebla 
myself and risk all. When I got hold of Azuela it was 
strange to see how far apart we were in moral standards. 
For when I made it clear that I would not accept the 
hacienda at that price he actually laughed, but said: “I 
will help you. We wished only to put any one out of the 


*Follower of Arenas, a rebel chief. 
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way who was bad for your interests, but you have my 
word, nothing shall happen to the man. And so you 
would rather lose your property than have a man you 
know to be worthless, shot?’ 

The only satisfaction I have for the awful time they 
gave me, is that even they seemed a little moved by the 
misery to which they had reduced me; and a man was 
again sent to me, and another letter written, giving me all 
sorts of power over Castro. If I am needed in San 
Martin they are to telegraph me and I am to go straight 
down. 

Mexico City, 
November 19, 1918. 

Guerrero is a trial—he has dared to borrow money in 
my name. At such moments I wonder why I minded so 
his being shot! 

I have been awfully busy this week on the Perote.* 
Harry was principal owner and president of the com- 
pany—he loved his toy railroad.f Mr. Lozano called a 
meeting of the board. Seven were present, including 
myself (all the men dressed as if for afternoon tea) and 
without a murmur I was made president. An empty 
honor, but I could see by the frozen scorn of the old 
Don Quixote Spaniard, that I had scored—also by 
Howard’s remarks afterward. He did not dream that 
B would consent. But it was over, and I came home 
to the moonlight on the roof. My heart sang within me, 
and I felt as if Harry were delighted that I had let no man 
take his place. The only thing we did was to remove 


*Another hacienda in semi-tropical Mexico owned by Mrs. Evans. 
It is on Mount Orizaba. 


_TA narrow gauge railroad running up the mountain to the Perote 
hacienda. Mr. Evans was sole owner of this small railway system. 
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Cauvin, who is manager, but I doubt if he “removes’’ as 
long as the revolution continues. 

San Martin, 

November 24-28, 1918. 

I am in San Martin, as General Castro refused to do 
anything without me. Puebla was a deserted city, so 
many people had died of the plague. I went with the man 
from Gobernacién to General Castro and finally won him 
over. He ordered the military train for the next day 
and told me to come back and he would take me to San 
Martin himself and give orders to the colonel there in 
my presence. 

The next morning I had to wait two hours at the 
station before the train was finally opened. We had a 
guard of one hundred and fifty men, about five staff of- 
ficers, all in different colored uniforms—my Sancho 
Panza general, the Gobernacién man and I on the car. 
The general sat as far from me as he could and looked 
resentful. You can imagine my triumphal entry into 
San Martin. Then my troubles began. Guerrero had 
not received my telegram and was at San Pedro. Luckily 
G was in town and we tried to get the five presidents 
of the villages together, to have the riot act read to them. 
Only on the spot could you know the difficulties, as the 
general agreed to wait only till six—not sleep in San 
Martin as the plague is believed to have started there, 
from the Molino del Rey where I stop. Guerrero 
could not be got till five and the colonel in charge was 
lost. At last I secured the orders from the general and 
the Indians were summoned for the next morning at ten. 
I had G and Arrismondi scouring the country for 
the Indians and Colonel Villareal. I did not have a min- 
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ute’s rest free from talking to men. At last we were all 
together in the office of the molino, all the men who 
could be collected from the haciendas; friends and enemies 
gathered in the court. The colonel, a young man, ad- 
dressed them well. He read the orders and told them he 
hoped to have no trouble with them—to shake hands 
with me and acknowledge me owner of land and water, 
and I would go the next day and receive it. It was really 
quite a ceremony. ‘The Indians then left. The colonel 
and I had to talk in the center of the room, no one else 
speaking. That lasted an hour, then G had pity on 
me and took the colonel off. 

The next morning I went alone with Guerrero, only 
the young Spaniard following us on horseback. I re- 
fused an escort from Villareal, for if I went alone after- 
ward, the Indians might be resentful, and I wished to 
take possession as owner by right not force. J was in 
good spirits and felt no fear—success is a great tonic. 

San Pedro has a fine start. No man had been work- 
ing on it for four years, and the difference in the six 
weeks since I have been out there is remarkable. The 
ground is being plowed, and every minute a man ran 
up and asked this or that of me. There were about two 
hundred in the fields and they became fairly friendly. I 
addressed them, and four of the five villages agreed to 
sign the contracts. Guerrero may not back me, as he does 
not want the ill will of the Indians. It is a beautiful prop- 
erty and I think as long as Carranza lasts I shall be sup- 
ported. I tried to feel bitter, that Harry was not by me, 
but could not get away from the illusion that he was, and 
would rejoice that I had the place back. Muirhead was 
generous in his praise. 
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Mexico Takes Small Coin off the Market—Soldiers for Traveling 
Companions—The Armistice a Depressing Victory in Mexico—Noth- 
ing is Firm—A New Manager for San Pedro—Shipping Corn to 
Mexico City—A Real Triumph Planned—Playing Chess with General 
Villareal—Armed Rabble Proves to be Friends—Mexican Strategy— 
A Fortunate Refusal—A Discouraging Trip to Puebla—Experiences 
Change Personalities—The Change Completed—Mining Stock Ad- 
vances One Hundred Points—Carranza Has Trouble. 


Mexico City, 
December 10, 1918. 
I got back from San Martin last night, having gone 
down to pay the men and see the corn, as it was about in. 
Mexico has not enough difficulties, so the government 
has taken all small coin off the market. No one will ac- 
cept gold. The Indians refuse to work unless paid in 
silver, and it is next to impossible to get it. Muirhead, 
that kind man, gave me four hundred pesos in change. 
The first time I have taken a maid to San Pedro 
with me—I needed her. We got there quite comfortably. 
G—— and the usual men met me and we arranged to 
drive out to San Pedro in the morning. I spent a horrible 
night at the molino with the influenza germs, and in the 
morning started off in the buckboard with Guerrero. It 
was a glorious morning, and the Indians, as in the old 
times, crowded about me. The place begins to look like 
a prosperous farm. The wheat is beginning to sprout 
and every order has been obeyed, though it lies in the 
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Arenas district which is in rebellion against the govern- 
ment. 

I forgot all about the awful night, feeling better every 
minute, and Guerrero, the young brute, drove carefully. 
When I got back an angry G—— met me. He felt re- 
sponsible for my safety while in San Martin. The town 
was ina stir, for my other friend Carlos Arrismondi had 
been taken off to the mountains. Of course I would 
not have gone alone with Guerrero had I known San 
Pedro was surrounded, but I am glad I did not know, for 
it had a splendid effect on the Indians, and I did a lot of 
necessary business and had a silent time in the chapel, 
with just one beam lighting up an Infant Christ in a 
magical manner. A moment like that makes up for much. 

The train left at once, and as we got in my maid said: 
“Sefiora, had we better lie down yet?” Then I realized 
that there were soldiers (not passengers) crowding into 
the car. They are undoubtedly getting a better set of 
men—you could see they meant to fight. They all knelt by 
the windows, with their rifles cocked and quite eager. In 
the distance we could see the bandits. I had my usual 
feeling of opéra bouffe. Emila and I were the only wom- 
en on the train, she a regular country belle, plump and 
coquettish, long coral earrings and gayest of starched 
calico dresses. I really feared for her as I should think 
she would be fit war booty for bandits. But she acted 
well, and said with real determination: “They will shoot 
me before they touch you.” I answered: ‘Be quiet and 
they will not touch either of us.” An engine ran ahead 
and this lasted about an hour—all the time we passed 
under overhanging rocks or through cactus valleys. At 
last they said we were safe and I leaned back . . . whena 
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shot was fired at me and exploded just short of my 

window! You should have seen Emila spring forward 

like a tiger cat. But it did not disturb me, it was over too 

quickly; then we had tea. After this I travel with her 
and not a mozo. 

Mexico City, 

December 23, 1918. 

I have just read the London Times of the fifteenth of 
November on the Armistice and thought of you when 
Lloyd George, followed by the whole House of Commons, 
moved they adjourn to St. Margaret’s and pray. Do you 
remember that is what you wanted to do in New York? 
It is too solemn a victory for fire-crackers. Here, it is 
really depressing, the Mexicans are so bitterly disap- 
pointed and so far outnumber us that the depression is 
universal. Also, no one knows what Wilson intends do- 
ing, and the men in power continue insolent. But the 
Germans are no longer “smiling horrid” and the Hopfners 
are about destitute, and that worries me for I love them 
and see no outlet for him. The English here are vindic- 
tive—whatever mild policy is to be pursued at home—and 
the black-list is very real. 

I have had such funny invitations to Christmas 
dinner. I say “funny,” for, perfectly solemnly, two 
bachelor houses have invited me, not mentioning ladies. 
So I take it I was to be the only guest. I am so indepen- 
dent I suppose they didn’t think of it as odd. The A s 
have made me promise them, if I go anywhere. 

I read Lloyd George’s speech on the Armistice and 
for once he forgot himself and politics—after all he has 
something noble in him. Most of the public speeches were 
sincere that day; the victory came so suddenly and unex- 
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pectedly that no one knew just how to take it. I am sure 
I did not—I can now see better what it means—rather the 
dawn of it. 

I had to go to the legation last night. On the way we 
met the policemen with their lanterns and I immediately 
thought of Harry on the Judge, he in his charro suit and 
I on the little Alacran, shying and plunging for fear of 
Bernardo and Florence riding beside us. Those days 
were full of spirit. How I longed for a swift gallop with 
him, back to the old days under the stars! 


Mexico City, 

January 22, I919. 

I go to the Chapultepec regularly, early, and alabar 

Dios that I have the lovely hill and wonderful old cypress. 

At that hour the park is deserted and one can wander and 

dream undisturbed. I wonder that Carranza has not cut 

the trees down for fire-wood, as he has those of the cathe- 

dral plaza, which you doubtless remember. Nothing 
describes Mexico better than: 


“Sad is the aspect of this shore, 
*Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” 


Forgive so old a quotation, but I am sure you love it, 
as we were brought up on it. Yes, | am decided, if I live 
on earth, I mean to see it all, Greece! I realize I can not 
travel now. Who would represent me? With what a 
struggle I have got a living and nothing is firm—firm !— 
quaking like a quagmire! 

Mexico City, 
January 30, 1919. 
The one bright point perhaps is that a fine young 
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Spaniard has turned up—about thirty, of good fam- 
ily, serious, with splendid recommendations, especially 
honesty and formality. I am going to take him with me 
to the Perote, that is, if Ican. He has been ten years on 
an hacienda and wants to manage San Pedro. Just the 
man I want, if he is allowed to live there. I have told him 
of the enmity he will have, etc., so he is going with me 
to-morrow and I intend presenting him to the men. Can 
you picture the rage in the camp when I appear with this 
keen haughty young man? I hope he does not get shot, 
but I have warned him seriously and I am not to blame. 


San Martin, 
February 9, 1919. 
I left with Don Iago Menocal (the new administra- 
tor) on Friday. I can not remember if I told you he is of 
the best class and looks like pictures of the king of Spain. 
He is the first Spaniard of that class I have known, and 
I rather feared how he would get on in my camp. We took 
the Interoceanic direct to San Martin. Half-way, the 
exploring engine was attacked and had a hard fight, but 
the attackers were driven off. Menocal got his pistol out, 
and sat with the expression of said king. But I knew they 
would not get us, for though every one got out and the 
hills looked dark and fear made them think the waving 
branches were the robbers coming back reinforced, they 
never did. Really, I have extraordinary luck. 


February 12, 1919. 

You remember the wheat days and the struggle for 
the threshing-machine? Well, it was nothing to what I 
am meeting in getting cars to send corn to Mexico City. 
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Rolling stock, as you know, is almost destroyed in this 
country. As everything has to be done personally, I went 
to Puebla to get cars, and I think the new administrator 
will be useful—he is resourceful. Well, I can not tell all 
the ins and outs of bandit combinations, but so far Meno- 
cal and I have come out ahead. This year San Pedro has 
not had a bad crop—half had to be given to the Indians 
for labor and planting. As we calculate it, it must have 
been over one thousand cargas, and I am hoping to get the 
remainder to-morrow and leave the day after for Mexico 
City, for I do not want to dismiss Guerrero until I have 
been to Orizaba. 

Lozano held a meeting without me and has the papers 
giving me power to dismiss Cauvin,* etc., all ready, and 
Menocal is going with me to examine the condition of 
the place and write up the report. 1 am keen to get to 
Orizaba, now, for I must get something out of the 
Perote-—nothing now in years. 

The afternoon we arrived we stood in the avenue in 
front of the molino a long time watching the smoke curl- 
ing up from the guns. The whole revolution seems to 
have taken a fresh start, and a thousand men have come 
down from Vera Cruz, said to have money from the 
United States to fight the people here. Qzwien sabe? but I 
have gone on the hacienda as usual, and have not been 
molested—I rather fear for my new man when I leave 
him, 


Orizaba, 
March 2, 1919. 
I was three weeks in San Martin. I hope you got 


*Manager of the Perote hacienda appointed by Mrs. Evans in 
1910, 
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One of the four avenues leading to San Pedro. 
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my letter from there. Jove, it was a trip! Such work 
to get the corn shipped. But Don J being a Spaniard 
at last gave us cars, to put Don Iago Menocal in a 
pleasanter position. I have never stayed there so long 
nor attracted so much attention, for they did not mean to 
let me ship the corn. I held court among the haciendados 
and nothing I have yet done has caused the surprise of 
my finally getting the corn (five hundred cargas) to 
Mexico City in spite of opposition. That is between 
eight and ten thousand pesos, according to when I sell it. 
I have it in the city and sold three thousand pesos’ worth 
before coming down to pay living expenses. Colo- 
nel Villareal is the federal officer in command of San 
Martin and vicinity—to protect the people and to fight 
off the revolutionists under General Cirilo Arenas, whose 
headquarters are above my hacienda on the slopes of 
Iztaccihuatl. He is ostensibly bound to protect me as 
rightful owner of San Pedro. Nevertheless, had I gone 
away, he would have divided the profits of the corn crop 
with the Indians and I would have received nothing. If 
I had not gone to San Pedro myself, as Don J 
said, they would have shot any man I sent. As it was, 
it took me three mortal weeks to get it, and the “king of 
Spain,” who loves money, no longer sneers. 

I forget if I told you that one afternoon, crossing the 
fields with Menocal, the Yaquis took us as targets and 
fired with Mauser rifles all about us. I felt as if pelted 
with chocolates, so can make no claims to valor, but I 
was sorry for Menocal. We were kept under fire for 
ten minutes. As we were not hurt and the shots whizzed 
by us, I have decided it was Villareal’s orders to frighten 
me, not really to kill. If so, he did not succeed and I 
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remained until the corn was safe in Mexico City under 
Muirhead’s supervision. 

I had hardly a minute in the city, with selling corn, 
getting the money, calling a meeting of the Perote. I 
am no longer a joke. I presented Menocal, who is to 
make the report, and got off in four days. We left the 
city at five yesterday morning, got here at two in the 
afternoon. Katrina is with me. My trips have to be 
so expensive, for Mexico is not up to the modern woman 
yet and I have to use circumspection. Katrina (a very 
young maid) I have dressed in maid’s costume. She 
sleeps in my room at the foot of the bed, rolled up in a 
blanket. 

Yesterday we called on the British consul, then 
went to Cauvin’s office. You should have seen Cauvin, 
father and son, when the “lady” entered. I was my most 
simple, but insisted on accounts; and to-morrow he 
promises to give them. I think he loathed Menocal and 
tried to see me alone. I said he was sent by the Board 
of Managers of the Perote Company to make a 
report and it was impossible. To-morrow we have 
an engagement with the manager and he promises 
details. Of course they will be false, and Menocal mean- 
time is trying to get a passport through the rebels so that 
he may get up to the Perote secretly, while I stay in Ori- 
zaba and keep Manager Cauvin quiet. I do hope we suc- 
ceed, for this will be a brilliant coup. My part I am sure of, 
but it is equally important that Menocal gets up into the 
monte, though I may have to ransom him down again. I 
will not let him get killed if I can prevent it, for he is risk- 
ing his life for me. He is enthusiastic and I think can 
do it safely. 
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Orizaba, 
March 8, 1919. 

Orizaba has become tropical. The first days here 
were cool, almost like the city. We have been here just 
a week to-day. I had almost despaired of getting any 
reliable information of the Perote, that is, of what the 
risks really are of riding up there. I found it was true 
that the rebels lived on my Perote hacienda, but really 
my subconscious self is a knowing creature, so my way 
in a case like this is to wait and see if some opportunity 
does not occur. It was no use sending Menocal up to be 
shot or held prisoner for a heavy ransom—but with all 
that I felt there was a way. 

The British consul is a nice man and heard that I 
wanted the impossible. He gave me a card to the super- 
intendent of locomotives, an American named Burke, who 
thought a certain engine driver on the road could help 
me. We lived for a day or two in the engine yard, trying 
to arrange for horses and a safe guide, but I did not like 
the arrangement and made Menocal give it up. 

I had about decided that for the present it was im- 
possible, when yesterday morning a nice Englishman ap- 
peared, sent by the consul, with a still nicer old Spaniard, 
a gentleman, who owns the hacienda that touches on the 
Perote. He became interested at once—says Cauvin has 
exploited the wood and nearly ruined the property, but 
his trouble right now is that he has quarreled with the 
present crowd. But the Sefior R——, (the old Spaniard) 
has come to an arrangement with the rebels and had 
dined the day before at the Perote with the chief. Have 
you ever heard of such luck? So we at once fixed our 
plan (as secretly as possible )—for the Cauvins are frantic. 
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I worked all day yesterday with the aid of this kind 
man, and we got a pass for Menocal from the Carrancista 
chief in Orizaba, so Cauvin can not have him arrested 
as plotting with the rebels. Then R got as a guide a 
personal friend of Raminez (the robber chief who lives 
on the Perote) who is to go up Monday, so Menocal 
really has two passports. In the meantime the Sefior 
R is going to send up a confidential servant (an old 
cook) and will later take me himself to the Perote, after 
Menocal has made his report. This will be a great 
triumph if it only turns out as we have planned, for no 
one dreamed I could get there. 

Yesterday afternoon I spent with the wife of the 
old Spaniard, trying to please her, for women have such 
a way of influencing their husbands! She seems a nice 
sort, Spanish too—they are quite different from Mexi- 
cans. She says if possible she will see that her husband 
takes me up. 

As usual, the situation is exciting, the consul has 
warned me that the Cauvins are furious and he fears 
they may yet do something, as they are still powerful 
here—kidnap Menocal or me, when left alone. So they 
sent for Menocal yesterday to warn him, and I have 
agreed not to leave the hotel while he is away unless I go 
to the consul’s house or the old Spaniard’s. As I have 
gone through all this in my fights with the governor of 
Puebla I am not as fussed up as they are—but I'll be 
glad when Menocal is off and back. 


Orizaba, 
March 17, 1919. 
Still in Orizaba. It is half past ten, a warm day. 
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Menocal finally went on Wednesday. I felt responsible 
after seeing him leave for I knew the expedition was dan- 
gerous and he looks a bit like one of Cortez’s men when in 
riding-gear. I believe I have explained my motives. 
For years Cauvin has been giving false reports and I want 
to know what is left of woods, tracks, etc. The two days 
Menocal was away I spent up at the Senor R ’s house 
and made his sefora my friend. 

Last Friday Menocal returned. He had been able to 
do nothing. The rebel chiefs living at the Perote were 
suspicious—remember all the men on the hills are revolu- 
tionists, don’t get them confused with Carrancistas, gov- 
ernment men—they thought Menocal was a government 
spy and simply kept him a prisoner-guest at the Perote. 
There are now one thousand of them up there and they 
are planning an attack. They gave a great ball and danced 
all night, Menocal says, but kept him in a small room with 
the cura, though they let him go untouched the next day. 
They accepted my message, and have promised me a safe 
conduct and permission to go over the place Monday, pro- 
vided R: comes too. I am perfectly certain I can do it. 
You see it means a chance of gaining eighty thousand 
pesos, besides the adventure. I hope I succeed, for you see 
how a man can do nothing. I am a little pleased, for 
Menocal was very haughty, and said a man could have 
done all I have done in San Pedro, This, I think, has 
convinced him that my work has been unusual. R and 
Menocal went to Nogales at seven this morning to ar- 
range for horses and mozos anda servant. It is very nice, 
what R is doing, for he is personally known to the 
bandits and without him I could not possibly do it. If they 
only take me up, I am sure of success. Of course I may 
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get killed, but do not fear that, and though Menocal may 
give an expert’s opinion on the land, I am delighted to 
have R , who is a local authority, and so I shall know 
just where I stand and what I want to do. 

They certainly are delaying. It is ten o’clock and no 
word from them. I have been here two weeks and to-day 
am just beginning to get what I want. I put a back letter 
of yours in my satchel and have just read it over (written 
January twelfth) a long nice one in which you speak of a 
beautiful sunset, which made you think of death without 
fear. I am glad of that. Death is not to be feared, but 
life. 


March 26, I1gI9. 
You see how many days have passed since this was 
started, but on Sunday the odious chief up on the Perote 
sent word that I could not come—he wanted no more 
visitas. I will not dwell on the disappointment, it was 
bitter, but not final, for the Sefor R has promised 
within two or three weeks to get me up. Felix Diaz is in 
command of all these men and I am promised from him 
a pass that the robbers will have to respect. You know 
I have one from the government, so together these will 
protect me anywhere.* So I have to let it rest thus for 
the present, but will refer to it again in a minute. 
Monday, instead of going up the Perote we returned 
to the city. This morning I was to go to the hacienda, 
but put it off until to-morrow. I have not had one 
minute, no not a minute, free to write in the eight days I 
have been back. With Lozano, Muirhead, mines and 


*She had to have two passes, one from the rebels, the other 
from the government. 
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meetings, I have won a very pretty position for a woman, 
but it no longer excites me. 
San Martin, 
April 6, 1919. 
It is ten days since I have been in San Martin and 
never a quiet moment until now, when I refused to go 
riding. You know before I have gone in the buck- 
board, but now, after a little success, the whole valley 
insists on my having protection and escort. The first 
five days I mounted a different horse each day, riding 
four or five hours at a time, the horses really beautiful 
creatures, owned by Spaniards who had government pro- 
tection and knew Menocal. But I was given only a short 
rest when people came to play chess and see me. One 
day the Carranza colonel, Villareal, came for a game with 
me. I dared not decline as San Pedro is at his mercy. 
It was a curious sight—we played in the patio of the 
molino. A crowd assembled to watch us, peering over 
one another’s shoulders, haciendados, men of the molino 
and federal officers. During an interval, Villareal, who 
is rather a dandy in appearance, told me the following 
pleasant story: The day before, he had directed his lieu- 
tenants to put nine captured rebels—Zapatistas, I believe— 
in a small hut with only one window, and he shot them 
one by one—‘‘with my own hand, Sefora,’’ he said, wav- 
ing a small white effeminate hand, which might have been 
a pretty hand but for a sort of sore or eruption between 
each finger. That and the story of the cowardly murders 
made it hard work to finish that game of chess. Only the 
safety of San Pedro could have made me do it. I beat 
him—impolitic, I know—but the only way I could punish 
him. 
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That is just an outline, but I have let so many days 
pass, I shall try to give the main events. The day we left 
Mexico City I was told the train had been attacked a few 
days before, but I did not give it any thought until we 
were half-way there, when the conductor, who knows me 
now, as I travel so often, said: ‘““Come to the window 
and see the men hanging from the tree.” We were crawl- 
ing along with the explorador engine in front, and there, 
on a lonely Christmas pine tree, close to the rails and 
standing quite apart, seven men were hanging. I think 
you once asked me if I had actually seen them dangling 
like ornaments, and I told you | always avoided going 
where I heard they were, but these fascinated me. You 
see, they had been shot in the fight and hung afterward, 
and they looked like those wax and cloth Indians we used 
to buy in Puebla, not horrible to me, but strange large 
manikins. I was ashamed of myself. Katrina, the maid, 
gave one astonished look and turned away. Menocal was 
ghastly, and I, merely interested. I do not believe I fully 
realize such things any more. Yet I am living intensely. 
A little farther up the road we were surrounded by an 
armed rabble, but they turned out to be our friends. They 
had thirty prisoners, rebels they were taking out to be 
shot ! 

We reached San Martin in time and I have never felt 
better—I think it is all due to the riding. I have gained a 
little of my lost weight and am looking my best, such as it 
is. I have had to stay so long on account of Guerrero. 
One can never tell what this monkey-minded race will do. 
He sent word he was sick in bed and could not see me, so 
how could I deliver the hacienda to Don lago Menocal ?>— 
a true Mexican strategy. Meantime I rode over it with 
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various men. He had sold the water to the Indians and 
the tender wheat was withering fast. You know, or can 
imagine, the water fight is bitter to death, so my rides 
were dangerous, but really, I always have the spirit of 
divination, for nothing else saved me. 

Well, after five or six days Guerrero got tired of pre- 
tending to be ill and agreed to meet me on San Pedro, but 
sent a warning note saying he had been offered half the 
money if he would deliver me over for ransom, and ad- 
vised me not to go. Of course I went, though I had a real 
fight over it with Palo Ripall, administrator of San Fran- 
cisco, a Spaniard who is a gentleman, and always helps 
me. I have not his forgiveness yet, as he insisted on 
riding with me that day, also one or two armed men fol- 
lowed me, and I went where I was forbidden. Menocal 
too, though not protesting, thought it dangerous, It 
ended well, however, and two days afterward Menocal 
and I went alone. Guerrero was in his buckboard, we on 
horseback. I felt quite secure until we were nearing a 
village and I saw a false light in Guerrero’s eye and noted 
some nervousness, and also that the Indians were speaking 
to him as he passed. He was in the road, we cutting 
across the field. We were splendidly mounted, I on a 
three-quarters bred mare—when, with absolute certainty, 
I felt “in that pueblo I am to be given over” and so I said 
to Menocal: ‘‘Gallop up to Guerrero and tell him that Iam 
not well and will not go to the village. I shall continue by 
short-cuts to gain ground and you join me at full gallop 
before they decide what to do.” He no longer questioned 
me; did as I said, joined me quickly and told me that 
Guerrero was angry and asked if I were afraid. I was 
really laughing with pleasure, I was so sure I had eluded 
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them, though knowing really nothing. Soon G N 
came galloping over from Mendocinas, his place, which 
they had just attacked—three hundred strong—and had 
retired to the very pueblo where Guerrero was taking us. 
He came to warn me, having heard from one of his men 
that they were waiting for me. Isn’t that strange? Men- 
ocal merely looked at me and laughed. Really there is no 
explanation. For five days I had taken every risk with 
absolute confidence, and at the right moment I refused 
to go. 

I have had to stay over to get five witnesses among 
the Indians to my water rights—in accordance with an 
old law—a thing Menocal could not do without me, as 
he does not know the people. We take them to Puebla 
to-morrow before the judge. They want the proprietor 
and administrator, so we both go. 


Mexico City, 

April 10, 1919. 

My trip to Puebla was in vain. I had my five wit- 

nesses, but the judge would not see me. It is a long 

process, robbery of course, and will take, he says, at least 

a month anda half. So I returned heré to consult Lozano. 

You see that makes it impossible for me to get away 
before June or July. 


Mexico City, 

April 22, 1919. 

You remember my great anxiety was to go up the 
Perote. I was to fix the date as soon as Menocal could 
leave San Pedro, when Sunday I received a letter from 
the Sefior R: , who is arranging the trip. I must leave 
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to-night, and get off at Esperanza midday to-morrow, 
mount horseback at once and be at the Perote by dark. 
It is the last opportunity—I suppose some trouble in get- 
ting orders from the rebels. You may have seen in the 
papers that Carranza has been having great success and 
shooting not a few, my friend Zapata among the num- 
ber—he sent me a charming New Year’s letter last 
January, written in red ink. 

I hope this trip comes off this time. I have orders 
from the highest, so I do believe it will. You see it is a 
real adventure, for they are making cannon up there and 
I shall be in the heart of the Apaches—for that I wish 
Menocal. He is young and active and will help me es- 
cape if I get into trouble, whereas the Sefior R is old 
and respectable, that is, stiff and cautious. With him I 
shall not feel so sure. 

I am in a transition state—no, I am afraid my year 
has wrought its work. I never believed before that people 
could change, become some one else, and I think that is 
what I have done. I look in the glass and I do not know 
if it is visible to others—but it is to me. I need your eye 
on me to tell me if it is not so. Harry no longer holds 
me by the hand. I stand alone. I can not say if he will 
come back. Some one calls me. Good-by, far-off sister. 


Mexico City, 

April 23, 1919. 

I did not get off last night as Sefior R sent a tele- 

gram that they had changed until Thursday. That is, I 

shall start to-morrow morning at four. 1| think I am glad 

I got a day’s reprieve as I had much to do, Menocal got 
here last night late, 
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He is making good on San Pedro. He dismissed 
Guerrero without force—but forcibly—last Sunday. He 
said Guerrero was furious. His often repeated remark 
was: “I never expected the sefiora to treat me this way, 
when I[ could so often have sold her for ransom.” That 
makes my blood boil, I do so resent a man praising him- 
self for having abstained from murder, abduction or like 
petty offenses. But that is not worth talking about, 
especially as I have ten minutes more for writing—it lacks 
that to four—and I am expecting Hopfner, Hunter and 
Menocal. Meanwhile I direct the packing of my satchel, 
with an eye to dressing for horseback at Esperanza. 


Mrs. Evans started on the Perote trip at four A. M., 
April twenty-fifth. About two hours before reaching 
Esperanza, Menocal was taken ill with an attack of ma- 
laria. She arranged to have him taken back to Mexico 
City and decided to make the rest of the trip with only 
her gallant old Spanish escort. This was a turning-point 
in her life—for the first time she realized that she no 
longer needed the physical protection of men. The evolu- 
tion had been so gradual that she was not aware of it 
until then. From that time on she was conscious of her 
advantage in being free of fear. She was not reckless 
but measured her chances as men do. The Perote trip 
was a complete success, though full of dangers. On the 
way up they were stopped by a Carranza guard—saw them 
coming in time and Sefor R managed to swallow his 
passport from Felix Diaz. They gave the Carranza 
colonel what gold they had and he let them continue their 
journey up the mountain. When stopped by rebel guards, 
they had to wait until a captain was found who knew and 
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vouched for Sefior R as their rebel passport was gone. 
They spent three days on the Perote. Mrs. Evans was 
taken over the entire property—riding all day with the 
rebels who had been there for three years. She was able 
to obtain a complete report and was escorted by her rebel 
friends to the outskirts of Esperanza, 


Mexico City, 
April 30, 1919. 

I had an awful train trip yesterday that tired me out 
more than all the bandits. A Spanish steamer had come 
in and every nook and corner of the long train was crowd- 
ed. It amused me so much to listen to them as we drew 
near the city. They said: “We have blessed every station 
we passed, we were so grateful not to be murdered there 
by those dreadful robbers who live in the mountains.” I 
hated to hear my new friends spoken of that way. I am 
a warm partisan, and was hating awfully our Car- 
ranza guard, remembering my pleasant three days in the 
green woods with Robin Hood and all his band. 

I did not get to sleep until four, but then (unlike 
myself) slept until nine, when I planned a day in bed, for 
I felt dreadfully tired. I called for the boletin to see how 
my mining stock was doing, as I sleepily sipped coffee and 
found Santa Ana had gone up one hundred points (a gain 
of twenty thousand pesos). I forgot fatigue and ban- 
dits; swallowed my coffee, dressed with lightning speed 
and was off to see Captain Ruhl and learn what it 
meant. He was sick, but saw me. Life is hard! The 
joy of the deal had made him walk down-town and back 
(he is eighty-four )—five miles, and he looked awful. He 
will not survive long, I should say. But my position is 
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hard. You know, I am in with him and he wants to hold 
on for four hundred (it has gone up, since I was in Ori- 
zaba, from two hundred and thirty-six to three hundred 
and ninety)! and I long to get out. There may be another 
drop and I might wait a year, but I can not help it, I 
must take his advice. 


Mexico City, 

May 20, 1919. 

It is three weeks since I heard from you. The great 
trip to the Perote still occupies first place in my imagina- 
tion. It was really a return to the days of old when 
knights were bold and robber barons held sway. Since 
then my life has been prosaic, but unrestful, except at 
night. I again spend my evenings on the roof watching 
the stars, which with their accustomed unconcern in mor- 
tal affairs, continue their bright course far, far above me. 


CHAPTER V; 


June 14, 1919—June 29, 1920 


Bandits at San Pedro—A Black Sunday—Need for More Courage— 

A Trip to the United States—San Martin Taken by the Revolution- 

ists—A Hurricane of Bandits—Fifteen Soldiers from Obregon’s 

Army Call—A Master-Stroke—Agrarians Grow Bolder—Harvest 
Time Again. 


Mexico City, 
June 14, 1919. 

This is the fourteenth of June, a long time and I have 
not written, not from lack of desire, but I have been exas- 
perated and did not want to write a letter of puerile 
complaints. I have regained my “magnificent poise’ and 
am in consequence again making headway, but this gov- 
ernment was formed to try the nerves. I foolishly 
complained in a former letter that my life was prosaic 
after the Perote. Well, it is not any longer. I had to go 
to Puebla again just after that on the water rights. I 
met Menocal and the five witnesses at the Pasajé, got that 
through without a hitch. The Indians all swore to what 
we knew was the truth and gave me my full titles, and 
Menocal said they were letting him get the wheat in 
quietly. 

I intended spending a week or so in San Martin to 
see the crop and ride as I did before. I was in Puebla 
three days and then Sunday we went to San Martin and 
were greeted with disaster. That is twenty days ago. 


119 
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The bandits had been down into San Pedro and carried 
my major-domo up to the hills—and there was a letter for 
me asking three hundred pesos’ ransom for the man be- 
fore they would let me continue the harvest. You see the 
situation—that would mean a couple of thousand for 
Menocal and five or ten for me, for they would try us 
next, and make the crop no good. It was a black Sunday. 
I sat in my corridor, feeding the pigeons and refusing the 
ransom. Solemn administrators and owners would come 
in and take a chair. Ripall wrote the answer for me, 
saying to let my man go first and then treat. You see 
my part was to burst into tears and give the money for 
fear the man would be shot—as did the administrator of 
San Juan Tetla a few months ago, but that was an admin- 
istrator, and besides three hundred pesos was exorbitant 
for a major-domo and I had my inner feeling of certainty 
that they would not shoot my man, so I held out. Menocal 
relapsed into Spanish silence and I fed pigeons until Mon- 
day, when they let my major-domo free. You do not 
know what a triumph that was and how important. I 
sent him back with eighty dollars and they wrote and 
thanked me, and have let the harvest go on. 

The season has been bad at most places, but good at 
San Pedro and I have a fine crop. How beautiful it 
looked, acres of wheat, gold in the sunlight, gold in reality, 
The ride was inspiriting; | knew it would be my last in a 
long time, for they really mean to get me and I knew I 
could not go again. But my mind is practical, and against 
Menocal’s orders I decided to sell my crop in San Martin 
as soon as threshed; the risk of shipping is too great right 
now. Bluffing as one does in poker, I got a buyer from 
Mexico City who agreed to my price, which was high, if 
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I would sell him the whole crop. So I did, and we ex- 
changed contract letters, and it all depends now on 
whether Menocal can get the crop in. 

Every one is commenting on my wonderful luck in 
having an administrator who will take the risk of living 
on the hacienda, for right now it is very great, and most 
of the administrators are staying in San Martin. But 
Menocal is not afraid of risks. 

The next day after selling, Wednesday, I fooled the 
bandits again, who thought I would go by the Inter- 
oceanic straight through, as I always do. Instead I went 
to Puebla, which is in the opposite direction, then by train 
to Mexico City alone, for I would not let Menocal leave 
the crop—and got there untouched. I forgot to say that 
J refused to let me remain at the mill at San Martin 
any longer. He did not refuse, but told me I was expos- 
ing them, as it was generally said that the bandits 


were planning to take me prisoner from there. Really 
this may sound amusing to you, but it makes my blood 
boil. 

Troubles of this sort never depress me, but on my ar- 
rival here another letter from the National Agraria, 
headed by Carranza, demanding that I prove my rights to 
San Pedro and asking why they should not give my land 
to the Indians, made me almost hopeless. For two days 
I felt unable to begin the fight anew, just as I thought I 
had the Indians subdued, and convinced of my ownership. 
We suppose Carranza is doing it to increase his popularity, 
that he may get more men to fight for him against Villa. 
I have lived in Lozano’s office and spent hours over 
papers and titles. Really it was a desperate struggle to 
get my courage up again, but it has all come back to me 
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and I am fighting them cheerfully without too much loss 
of energy. Santa Ana stock still holds up; rumors about 
equal, for and against. I am short of money but can not 
sell now and am resorting to all sorts of expedients to pay 
taxes and wages to get the wheat in. At least I am re- 
sourceful, and I think I must be English, for I blunder 
continually, yet by force of never acknowledging defeat 
I seem to blunder through successfully. 


Between June 14, 1919, and March 20, 1920, Mrs. 
Evans was able to leave the hacienda in charge of Don 
Tago Menocal and go home to the United States for a 
much needed rest. She could trust implicitly in his brav- 
ery and fidelity. He had considerable trouble with the 
neighboring banditti who were fighting Carranza, but was 
able to hold his own until her return. 


San Pedro, 

March, 1920. 

My first night here was the hardest. We have no 
windows and few doors. The walls of the house are still 
strong. The moonlight streamed in and soon I| heard 
horrible yells such as Indians make when they want to 
frighten you. Maria came to my door and said they were 
coming nearer to attack the hacienda, but I heard no 
movement on the roof, where the men were watching, and 
begged her to be still. She was, but Brunhilda*—the faith- 
ful—was much excited. Soon I recognized a howl—it 
was a pack of coyotes, who are witches, if witches be. 
They came down, I think, to call my black witch dog out 
to join them, and her witch mistress, but we did not go. 


*Police dog, 
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They danced and ran around the place trying to get in. 
I suppose San Pedro, the deserted, had long been their 
playground. They chase their own tails and are winsome 
beasts. I longed in earnest to join them, but knew they 
would fade away if I did. 

“The Lion and the Lizard keep watch in the court.” 
It was a wonderful night though, and I am glad I came. 
It is miraculous to see what a week has done, the bare fact 
of living here has changed the place. The people who 
called it haunted and would not sleep on it, have one by 
one come back. The first few days I was dreadfully 
weak and pale, so lay in the garden—a wilderness—but 
by clearing away weeds and watering, many lovely flow- 
ers have come to, and as it is spring, are already blooming. 
Some beautiful Jacqueminot roses we planted are crimson 
and alluring. Above all, the wheat has felt my presence. 
I think I did more by being pale and sick than I should 
have done by being well. I mounted as soon as I could 
and went to the spring, one of our best water sources, 
The Indians were excited and hard to manage at first, but 
I quieted them—have really made them let the water come 
down—and the wheat, like the flowers, has revived. 


April 12, 1920. 

I shall close this with a Brunhilda police-dog story so 
you will have something pleasant to think about. After 
a few nights the coyotes stopped dancing about the hacien- 
da and I forgot them. One evening at sunset Brunhilda 
and I strolled off alone, down the eucalyptus avenue, 
which I imagine is the only one left in Mexico—so long, 
so majestic, most of the trees are over two hundred feet 
high and one always feels ready for a strange adventure 
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when under their twisted, candalabra-like branches, and 
hears the wind speak, cut in sharp syllables by the stiff 
scimitar leaves. We did not go far, she soon lay asleep 
at my feet—and I leaned quite still against a tree and 
watched the fading glow. I was half conscious of a 
yellow dog coming near, but not until it was only a few 
feet from me, and from the queer way it crept around the 
last tree (as if stalking me) did I suddenly realize it was 
not a dog, but a coyote! I do not think it meant to attack 
me, just the curiosity all wild animals have, and my immo- 
bility attracted it. It had moved so stealthily that we heard 
no sound. Brunhilda sprang up. She always, or rather, 
always before, ran from a dog in terrible fear, but I felt 
she was not a coward. She did not doubt a minute, but 
sprang at it. The coyote was quicker still. She was far 
the heavier of the two. It was a beautiful sight to see 
the black wolf chase the yellow one, bounding over the 
wheat-fields far off to the mountains. He escaped her 
and I had only the pleasure of life, not death, in the wilds. 


Mexico City, 
May 7, 1920. 

After a week of watchful waiting, I am told trains 
are to run to-morrow. I have no idea whether your 
papers are publishing the exciting news, but we have had 
a hard week, I do not know why I speak of it as if it 
were over, when I suppose it is only beginning, 

In my last letter, a week ago, I told you I was all 
packed for the hacienda. That day, Friday, San Martin 
was taken by revolutionists—men of Obregon and P. 
Gonzalez—and the trains stopped; no communication 
since. I got only a few lines saying they were trying to 
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save the things on the hacienda, but never another word. 
It was just as we were to begin the harvest of the wheat, 
so you can imagine! I think we have been tried even 
harder than the people of Europe—aften ten years of 
this, to begin again. I have always felt so keenly any 
success I have had—what it would have meant to Harry. 
Now, I can not help being glad to-day that I do not have 
to see his poor eyes, with all in ruin once more. 

Last night, Carranza, my enemy Cabrera, Governor of 
Puebla, and all his followers, left with bars of silver and 
loot from the churches. They say the diplomats got them 
off, telling the victorious party led by Gonzalez that only 
in that way would they win the virtuous Wilson recogni- 
tion. It hardly seems fair to let them escape, after four 
years of robbery and murder, without punishment. But 
then the new men are just the same—maybe not quite. 
They at least have been out pillaging for themselves, and 
so have been exposed a little. Carranza, the old hypocrite, 
and Cabrera simply sit at home in great luxury and think 
of laws to rob the people. 

I could not stand the silence of my house, the silence 
of the streets—called a taxi this morning and went down- 
town with Brunhilda, which at least refreshed me. All 
stores are closed and the banks doubly barred. The 
convicto made a fuss last night, but some one shot them 
down and I was told no very wicked criminal escaped. 
The city has been cut off for a week. The surrounding 
hills were taken and cannon trained on us, but they did 
not fire a shot. A few days ago an airplane flew low 
over my house—I thought of D’Annunzio and Vienna— 
when he dropped papers, not bombs, on us, I got one 
that I shall send you. 
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May 10, 1920. 

Just now I was interrupted in my reading to see the 
soldiers pass. It will be very interesting, when we know 
what is happening. I imagine you are far better in- 
formed than we. I see my letter of the other day lying 
on the table. It was written only three days ago—what 
is time? Really time is to each of us just a succession 
of events and these three days seem like three years. I 
thought my patience had reached its limit, and I am 
afraid it has only begun to be tried. I really believed that 
Carranza had left, been captured, killed—that the 
trains would run and a new epoch start, but to-day we hear 
that Carranza is not killed, some men are fighting for 
him, and all we really know is what we see. Ragged 
troops entering every hour or so, looking very tired, fol- 
lowed by tireder women—so far, no disorder. The night 
they took Mexico City the electric lights in Colonia Roma 
were cut off and we had the tiny end of a candle for the 
whole household to cook supper and go to bed by. 

I have not heard a word from the hacienda. San 
Martin is completely cut off. Great depression reigns, 
every one seems to feel that it is the end—I will talk of 
my dogs and let Villa and Obregon fight for the crown. 
Do you not hate to think of my resuscitated garden wither- 
ing once more, snakes, weeds and coyotes! 


Carranza was shot on May twenty-third. 


San Martin, 

May 24, 1920. 

Life in Mexico seems to have gone back ten years. 

I have just given my best moments to a letter begging 
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for a threshing-machine—now there is only one left in the 
Puebla Valley, but, alas, there are fewer haciendados to 
need them. Every one here is as anxious as I am to get 
his crop in safely—that is, sold to the millers, for then 
we are not responsible. You realize, perhaps, that I 
shared the universal depression. I felt at first unequal to 
beginning again and did not know just how, but after a 
night of reflection I went to the legation and begged from 
Mr. Cummins a letter of introduction to the revolution- 
ists who are now in possession of the city, as he did not 
recognize them, It was while they were attacking Car- 
ranza’s train, the issue still doubtful. He said it would 
be a hopeless mission, but armed with the letter he gave 
me I went down-town to the heart of the revolution in 
a taxi with Brunhilda. No one of my household had 
been out since they took the city, so the excitement as- 
tonished me. I took them by surprise, and they let me 
pass. Literally thousands of men of all kinds and condi- 
tions, after two days’ rioting, doing unheard-of things, I 
finally got an interview with Pablo Gonzalez (luckily the 
day before the final victory, or I never should have seen 
him) and got a sweeping order signed by him, command- 
ing any and all in his army to help me and in no way to 
molest me or the hacienda. 

The minute the trains began to run I came here. That 
was Friday. I knew my hacienda had been entered, but 
had no details. Of course my telegram had not been re- 
ceived and I arrived unmet. So far my conduct was ir- 
reproachable, but in my weakness of character I could not 
leave my dogs, so landed with Brunhilda, three puppies 
and a bull terrier that had just been given to me at the 
molino. They told me that Don lago (Menocal) had 
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just gone to Puebla with other administrators to see the 
new military governor, C. L. Sanchez, to try to get guar- 
antees of protection and permission to continue work. 
Men had entered San Pedro and tried to kill Don lago 
and Manuel. 

Maria was with me—the cook I left in charge of my 
house—and she continues to serve me well and devotedly. 
I call it devoted to travel at such times. The molino had 
been closed a week, the people had just returned, they 
had been fired on and would all have been killed, but some 
of Pablo Gonzalez’ men arrived in time to save them. 
All were badly unnerved and begged me to return to 
Mexico City at once. But I have made up my mind to 
defend San Pedro as long as I think it possible, and before 
I get unnerved myself—for many I knew have been 
killed.* I sent for the Cuban, Manuel, and rode over to 
San Pedro. 

You can imagine how my rose garden looked. Sweet- 
peas and English grass. You speak of yours, so picture 
mine—thirty men on horseback rode over it and not con- 
tent with that, they rode all through the house at two 
o’clock in the morning shouting, “Death to Manuel and 
Iago”’—escaped by the chapel and dropped from the 
wall of the house. How they were not killed is a miracle, 
but they crawled to San Francisco (a little over a mile 
away) and warned their friends there, just in time to 
escape. These bandits have been up in the mountains 
for years and were on their way to join Gonzalez and 
loot Carranza’s train. It was a real hurricane that had 
swept the valley since I was here. 

*In this instance only her quick action in securing the order from 


Pablo Gonzalez and appearing with it so promptly on the hacienda 
saved the situation. 
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Manuel of course was willing to return with me. I 
refused to indulge in sentiment and spent the afternoon 
getting out the hidden things; I had brought blankets. 
Then I summoned the villagers, who again wanted to 
take all the wheat, and showed me their order from the 
military commander of Puebla. I took out my order 
from Pablo Gonzalez and they became quite meek. At 
first they were noisy and insolent. It was nice of Manuel 
to stand by me, but I felt so sure of winning out, I did not 
mind exposing him. 

I then deliberately, of my own accord, promised to 
raise the wages if all the men on strike would go to work 
at once. That was Sunday morning. Don lago got back 
Sunday afternoon with no order, and no hope. He 
would not believe the Indians would work, but Monday, 
early, I had a hundred and fifty men—twenty was the 
most they could get before. I have never seen them work 
so well. I wandered among them with the dogs and 
never felt more safe. 

In the afternoon I went alone to the Sunset hill and 
left the men asleep, as they had been in the field since 
daylight. I felt unusually serene but my serenity was 
quickly broken, for my gardener came running to tell 
me not to return to the house, as fifteen soldiers of 
Obregon’s army, on horseback, were there and had gone 
straight to where Manuel and Don Iago were sleeping. I 
had feared, if occasion arose, that I would not have the 
nerve to face them, after such terrible stories, but I felt 
nothing but a desire to get back as quickly as possible. 

When I reached the house they had Don Iago, making 
him show the stables. Manuel was standing at the door. 
He said: “They say they are going to stay with us until 
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they get orders from Mexico City.” I went straight to 
them and asked which was their captain. One replied: 
“IT am a major.” They were not insolent, but continued 
firmly to take possession and I assure you they know 
how to make their spurs rattle and their muskets gleam. 
But I was firm, too; so was Brunhilda. I sent lago— 
as if he were still mine, not theirs—to the house to bring 
Gonzalez’ order, without much hope that it would be 
obeyed. It worked like magic. I became the sefora and 
they asked what they could do for me. I replied with 
beautiful simplicity, “Retirarse’”’ (retire), which they did. 
But after all I am a weak character, for they and their 
horses looked so awfully thin (they did not even have the 
solace of being drunk), that I asked if they would like 
some coffee. The poor things accepted eagerly and my 
good Maria made a great olla of it in ten minutes. I 
gave them frijoles and tortillas for spoons and they ate 
in front of the hacienda. We went inside, but be- 
fore leaving they sent for lago and thanked me. 

That was a master stroke. The Indians danced with 
joy. They fear the soldiers like death, and that I had 
power to dismiss them (a thing that no one else had done) 
made them exclaim that I was worth more than many 
men! That, I suppose, is praise—not that I am proud 
of it for I only do as my spirit moves me. Since then 
I think I never have been so safe on the hacienda, nor the 
people on such good terms, 

While it lasts I am bending every effort to get the 
crop in, for we have no faith in the situation and the 
people will as readily turn against me as for me, if I lose 
power; which will happen if Obregon and Gonzalez fall 
out. Horrid way they killed Carranza, was it not? 
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After Carranza’s death, Mrs. Evans was continually 
harassed by the agrarians. Knowing that the supreme 
government (it is always so referred to in Mexico) was 
secretly back of them, they became increasingly bold. 
She obtained an interview with Obregon which she de- 
scribes amusingly. He was then very new in office. He 
received her and the British chargé d’affaires at Chapulte- 
pec. His manner was conciliatory, almost diffident. 
Madame Obregon appeared in a white “‘middy” blouse 
and full black skirt and sat gingerly on the edge of a 
very new and very splendid Louis Quinze chair. The little 
Obregons lay on the floor playing with gorgeous French 
toys. The courtyard was full of new automobiles, limou- 
sines, coupés and touring cars of expensive foreign makes. 

In this interview Obregon promised Mrs. Evans full 
protection. For a time he kept his promise, and she con- 
tinued to run the hacienda and make a living. 


Mexico City, 
May 31, 1920. 

Last night I got back from the hacienda. The train 
was crowded, but got in on time. It seems like a farce 
and tragedy combined. It took me over an hour to reach 
my house, dodging soldiers. I had arrived with the new 
president, de la Huerta. 

During the past few months Luis Caberera had re- 
gained his old influence over Carranza and was ruling 
the country again—he is an out-and-out villain, educated 
and vile, but I think has made his escape. This exit of 
Carranza’s was strange, the route fearful. ‘There were 
five thousand civilians with him, the others dogged them 
to their death. The man who came at twelve to-day to 
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buy my wheat was with Carranza. He was manager of 
the paper money, not a villain, really a gentleman, a Span- 
iard—Carranza was beginning to employ first-class men. 
The last time I saw this manager he was the picture of 
prosperity, too fat, blue-eyed; a comfortable-looking per- 
son of forty-five, who believed in Carranza. To-day he 
told me he had been through the ten years here of revolu- 
tion, but never experienced anything like these last eighteen 
days. It was awful beyond words. Toward the end, it 
was a horrible mélée for life and money, as some tried to 
get off with bars of gold, but ‘“Nero”—-Obregon—and 
his band always got the gold. He was so discouraged I 
could hardly bear to talk wheat with him. He expects to 
be arrested any minute, but could stand hiding no longer. 
He looked haggard and haunted like Cruikshank’s pic- 
tures of men in Dickens’ novels. 

I must get some money to-morrow and take it down, 
as I am rushing the wheat. I think I shall finish this 
week and thresh on the fifteenth, but there are so many 
delays. I have to see to the shipping, too. I have never 
known such demoralization. They are horrified over 
Carranza’s murder, say Obregon is a false devil and that 
he and P. Gonzalez will soon fall out. No one believes 
I shall get the wheat. I do. So prepare for a letter of 
awful discouragement if the bubble bursts. 

I may have to go to Orizaba. They telegraphed for 
me, but I hear on account of the bubonic plague traffic 
is stopped. The plague is all that Mexico lacks to make 
life perfect! 


San Pedro, 
June 29, 1920. 
You can imagine this overthrow of the government 
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_ has caused no end of mix-ups. I could not sell my wheat 
at a good price in Mexico City, so decided to try an old 
friend of Harry, a rich miller in Puebla, a delicious old 
Frenchman. He remembered me and I have sold my 
wheat, at the best price any one has got there, Don Jorgé 
tells me; fifty cents more than his, but my wheat was a 
_ better grain, owing to having been watered in time. Re- 
member the water fights a few months ago? I knew 
well what they meant. It is a good bargain, too, as I 
only have to put it on the cars in San Martin and he takes 
the risks of shipment, which at the present moment do 
not seem great, as the long-dreaded bandits are now the 
government. 

It was really curious this time coming from Mexico 
City, the spirit of hilarity among the poor passengers. 
It is the only time in two years that I heard nothing 
of robbers and pilot trains, or of men hanging on trees, 
like pretty dangling wax things. The longer you live 
in Mexico the less you understand it. 


CHAPTER VI 
June 30, 1920—December 25, 1922 


New Schemes Hatched—Measuring off the Field—Hazardous Mo- 
ments—Consecration Ceremonies at San Mateo—Three of Mrs, 
Evans’ Own Villages Unite against Her—Another Triumph— 
Christmas Eve a Fast in Mexico—Soldiers on Review at San Mar- 
tin—A Servant Wounded—Soldiers stand Guard While Wheat is 
Harvested—Decide to Let Mrs. Evans Harvest in Peace—The Crop 
Demanded—The Day Won—General Maycotte Telegraphs Orders to 
Protect Mrs. Evans and Her Crop—Mexico Grim and Cruel—An 
Inspector from Mexico City—Callers from Washington—-A Prince 
Comes to Tea—Another Christmas Day. 


Mexico City, 
June 30, 1920. 

T am only just back from the hacienda. The creatures 
stopped the threshing again by throwing a piece of iron in 
the motor. Really, I must have told you that, no? Well, 
I heard an awful uproar and men all gesticulating and 
pointing to the broken machine. I never thought I would 
be sorry for an engine, but it had seventeen teeth lying on 
the ground and the main shaft smashed. Well, I had to 
go to Puebla again, the third time, but I finally got it 
straightened and I did not have to pay. I have not fin- 
ished the threshing yet, but simply could not stay away 
any longer, for many things need my attention here. 

I have to ship three more cars of wheat and put in a 
new partition of water, and I am trying to make Lozano 
draw up the document. The most important business is 
the water. I thought the Indians were up to mischief, 
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they have been so docile, and I found at Lozano’s office 
that a new scheme had been hatched to divide the hacienda, 
all of which will have to be fought out again. Of course 
the Indians are instigated by government officials. 


The letters between June 30 and September 25, 1920, 
have been lost. During these months Mrs. Evans’ diffi- 
culties increased steadily, and also her grasp and handling 
of the situation. She began to see its significance not 
only for herself but for all landowners in Mexico. 


San Pedro, 

September 25, 1920. 

Only yesterday I wrote to you, but I have such a 
peaceful moment after a storm, that I feel like talking. 
It is only three o'clock and I am out on the corridor, that 
means in my garden, as the house is level with the ground. 
The birds are twittering as if expecting winter soon and 
the calla lilies are opening again—it looks and smells like 
a garden. Brunhilda is lying by me, but the other pups 
are not visible. My letter yesterday was grouchy, I sup- 
pose because I was fairly prosperous. This morning I 
decided to come to the house early and wash my hair, 
which I was preparing to do when the gardener told me 
that Francisco Rosas, he who leads the Bolsheviki of the 
village, was out with his men dividing the land and had 
driven the good Indians off. I immediately went to see 
what I should or could do with only one man. I rode my 
little side-saddle and took all my pups. Between me and 
an angel there was little difference. I meant to do no 
harm. The trouble with me is that the angel mood is so 
fugacious. I had put myself under every spell I knew 
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not to get angry, and to take the matter coldly—you are 
expecting the fall? It occurred this way: As I left the 
avenue and turned into the field I saw about thirty men 
walking slowly, led by Rosas, measuring off my field 
(plowed now by the good Indians). That did not rouse 
me, until the man with me said: “See them gathering 
stones to throw at you.” Each had a big stone in his 
hand. That did make me angry, but still I felt quite equal 
to them all. Rosas answered, when I asked what orders 
he had to divide the land, that he had left them at home 
and did not mean to show them to me—where were mine? 
I replied that I needed none—the ground belonged to me 
and to leave it instantly or I should have to send for 
soldiers. “Run and get them,’ answered he, and went 
on measuring. That is where my rage got me. My 
horse is a little darling. I made her plunge about, scat- 
tering the men right and left, while I drew my pistol. 
One man saw I was in earnest and lifted a large stone to 
throw at me, seeing my pistol caught in the holster, but I 
got my finger on the trigger and pointed at the broad 
breast of Rosas: “If that man throws that stone I’ll shoot 
you.” The stone fell, but not in my direction. The mare 
seemed to understand and stood quite still and my hand 
was as steady—my trembling hand—as I never dreamed 
it could be. I said: “TI need no soldiers to do my work. 
If you plow this ground without an order from the gov- 
ernment I shall fire on the first man who dares it.” 

All of which sounds very bold, but I felt calm and 
quite sure they would do nothing to harm me. 

They tried to parley, but I refused to hear them. “If 
you have an order,” I said, “bring it to the house and 
show it to me, and I shall let you work,” 
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They replied: “Very well, we shall bring our order.” 

And I marched them off my ground, led by Rosas, 
with my little pistol keeping him well covered, Brunhilda 
bringing up the rear. 

That was ten o’clock, and it is now nearly four and 
no order. I can not believe that Rosas has it, as they 
promised Cummins to do nothing further, but they are so 
treacherous I never feel sure—I refer to the government. 

I wonder what picture will flash across your memory 
as you read this, if by any chance the one that presented 
itself to me as I marched thirty angry men with stones 
and sticks before me—all controlled by a single pistol: 
The play we saw in Washington—Seven Kays to Bald- 
pate, wasn’t it—where the man went to a deserted hotel 
to write a novel and kept a roomful at bay with his pistol. 
You and | thought it impossible. Harry and Jerdone said 
no, it was quite natural, as no one wanted to receive the 
first shot. I had this scene in the play so vividly in mind, 
the situation would have been comic if it had not been so 
real and tragic. I know I have made Rosas my bitter 
enemy. You could see they had intended a desperate 
stand, but had not calculated on my drawing my pistol. 
They were both humiliated and furious. 

I can not tell the result, the story has spread I know. 
My kitchen is silent, the men working pass me quietly and 
watchfully—the older ones have a lurking smile—but I 
have talked it over with no one but you. 

I came home, washed my hair and made the mozo help 
with the dogs—if we are to meet death to-night, we shall 
at least be clean, and we all ate dinner cheerfully. I mean 
to keep the place. If the government openly signs it away, 
of course, I can only answer through the legation, but 
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they shall not hurry me like this. I am off now to the 
hills with my dogs. 
October 1, 1920. 
You see many days have passed since I began this, 
and, with the exception of one Sunday, they have been 
so stormy that I never had the strength even to write 
about them. I shall tell you of Sunday—it was such a 
contrast—though fatiguing. I remembered I had been in- 
vited solemnly to attend mass in the church of San Mateo 
(Benita Sea Su Nombre) for the consecration of the win- 
dows in a new chapel. It is my one good village (a 
little far) and I had never entered it, but promised my 
friend, the patriarch who rules it, that I would come. He 
is about seventy and is a perfect Biblical type. I call 
him Father Abraham on account of his beard, wisdom, 
piety and craft. He has never allowed his pueblo to defy 
and rob me. Had I dreamed of the ceremony I should 
have dressed for it. As it was, I wore an old linen 
riding-suit and went with Brunhilda and two men. I 
was received at the village by the city fathers, preceded 
by a fine brass band to the church, which is a Spanish 
one, several hundred years old like those of Cholula. It 
was decorated with silk hangings. I was given a lighted 
candle nearly as tall as myself and told to stand next to 
the high altar as I was madrina (sponsor) for the window 
and chapel. At that moment there was an explosion of 
sky rockets at the door and Brunhilda disappeared. I 
dared not follow as I was next to the priest and the 
ceremony had begun. He was a nice old country priest 
and showed no vexation at his strangely dressed pagan 
companion but kindly indicated my part. He was gor- 
geously attired in green and gold, an old garment for 
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high ceremonies. It was Misa Cantada; sung, of course, 
from beginning to end. Midway, while I was kneeling 
and holding my candle high, I felt Brunhilda’s friendly 
nozzle at the back of my neck, and she remained by me 
during the rest of the service. 

It lasted until noon—three mortal hours. When I 
thought I could stand no more, they put a bench for me 
under the pulpit, and under the priest’s eye, also, and 
there I stayed while he preached about San Mateo, long 
and well, for he had a musical voice and said nothing 
foolish. They must have spent all they have earned this 
year, for the inside was decorated with jasmines from 
Jalapa and the music was from Puebla. Oh! the jas- 
mines—the heavy perfume and the crowded church—they 
overpowered me. I was glad when I stepped out into 
the air and thought I was free. Not so—I was taken into 
one of those little adobe houses, clean as wax, and placed 
at a table with a pink cloth on it. I could not even per- 
suade the president of the village to sit down with me. 
And such queer old china! It made me think of Edith.* 
I am sure she would have tried to buy it, as she did Miss 
Arumil’s silver. I was given soup, stewed chicken, mole 
de guajolote and preserved peaches—surely some former 
cook of mine presided, for it is what I have often served 
at San Pedro. They left me quite alone. The bad part 
was coming home in the heat, though much of the way 
was under the trees of the avenue, so J survived, but was 
not able to do more than lie in my garden until bed-time. 

You remember that the day before had been exciting 
and my household expecting my death. I slept well and 
woke full of peace—really my last moment of it, for it 
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was only six o’clock when I sent for coffee and was told 
to decide quickly what to do. Three of my five villages 
had united against me and were marching on the hacienda 
with sticks and stones to destroy me, if I did not give 
them at once the tierra. I decided to receive them alone 
as a wrong word irritates them, and sent a man full gallop 
by backways to bring soldiers. I was sure I could hold 
them off. You will be glad to hear that I ate my break- 
fast with zest and had my coffee before they came. 

I sat on a bench under a tree, and it was really a 
strange sight when they came marching up. I made them 
halt when a few yards from me. There were only fifty 
or sixty men in the two groups, for after all, only one 
village joined Tianquis, headed by my enemy Rosas. 
Mayotzingo is the other village with nearly as bad a 
name, but the captain of it, Perez, is clever and I saw my 
part was to address him. We spoke and replied as in the 
old days in Cooper’s novels when the Indians had a pow- 
wow. I won't burden you with details but I would not 
recede. They offered peace if I would turn the good 
Indians off and give them back the ground. Some things 
I said produced scowls and angry yells, but gradually I 
got them under and I saw heads begin to nod in assent 
to my words. But my triumph came when he of Mayot- 
zingo rose and said: “Nia, I have never had the honor 
to hear you speak before. You are in the right. Unless 
General Obregon himself gives your land away, I will 
never oppose you nor your people.’ Rosas could do 
nothing then but make threats to destroy Mayotzingo, 
saying: “You have turned village against village,’ and 
much more. It was then after eleven and they had come 
at nine. My friend Perez said: “We will retire.” 
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I am glad I won the day before the soldiers came, but 
Rosas needed the demonstration. It was just like a mod- 
ern cine. In the midst of his threats, three officers 
dashed up the avenue. It really was a beautiful display 
of horsemanship and I saw how awkward I had been the 
day before. They thought I had been attacked. They 
whirled their horses about and got all the men against 
the wall in less time than I can tell it. Rosas was humbled, 
and with lowered crests they departed. 

I was dreadfully tired after that and could not have 
written to save my life. The next day I marshaled the 
good Indians and kept several soldiers (but not with me) 
to let them work. Then San Francisco, my fourth vil- 
lage, wrote that they were coming to take their part, but 
they have not appeared. Yesterday, San Luis, my fifth 
village, held a meeting and a handsome young engineer 
tried to drag me off my horse. He was insolent and be- 
fore I knew it I was angry and nearly struck him in the 
face with my whip. He tried to make me, but I controlled 
myself and said: ‘Touch the bridle and I will.” He did 
not touch the bridle and I did not strike and the Indians 
retired—I think I shall have no more trouble until the 
harvest. Most of the places about have had the same 
difficulties, but have given up. They have no support. 


San Pedro, 

December 28, 1920. 

I am on the hacienda. I have been here two blessed 
weeks to-day. It has been as quiet and peaceful as the 
mists slumbering on the hill. It has been cold, but I could 
always warm myself in the sun and I have been on horse- 
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back in the free air all day. I needed the rest so badly it 
seemed like a celestial gift to have it. 

I have not seen a single enemy—the agrarios are as if 
they were not. I know the hydras are lurking in their 
adobe dens, but while they lie dormant and hidden I bask 
in the sun and renew my strength. I am cleaning an irri- 
gation canal that has not been touched for over eight 
years, and is almost completely stopped up. Yesterday 
morning I rode to the farthest boundaries, a ride of over 
four hours, then walked along the little canal (it is not a 
ditch) for over an hour. The river had water in it; it is 
a wild spot. The men, about twenty, were young and 
strong and worked quite as in old times. For the moment 
my position is very strong. They take off their hats and 
say ““Ave Maria” when I pass; if the treacherous govern- 
ment continues to support me I shall have no further 
trouble. 

I seem to forget as soon as passed the exciting scenes 
I go through. I suppose it’s as it is with soldiers, you 
could not live and recall vividly each battle. Truly, truly, 
I luxur in this rest. Forgive me if I bore you dwelling 
on it, but it is far the sweetest I have had in years. 

The fight on the hacienda has been so desperate that 
no one expected or wished the old-time Christmas tree. 
We are resting on our arms, and neither side is in a mood 
for holiday cheer, nor do I mean to play the part of Marie 
Antoinette and give them cake for bread. Don P (he 
is a sadder, older brother of J ), brought out recently 
from Spain to take charge of the molino in San Martin 
where I stay when I can not get to San Pedro, invited me 
in for Christmas Eve. We have a typhus epidemic and 
a worse one of strikes, so our party was very small. You 
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know Christmas Eve is a fast in Mexico. They have a 
supper of fish and salad for Noche Buena and the religious 
ones go to midnight mass (misa del gallo—mass of the 
cock). Poor Don P. was here during the change of 
government in the spring and still has a frightened look, 
for they only escaped with their lives. I thought the party 
would be congenial. 

The supper was a solemn feast. Clara, a former cook, 
let me sleep until eleven, then she waked us all. It was a 
clear moonlight night. Don P. led the way with five 
or six men, Clara and I followed. To my shame be it 
spoken, I had never entered the church of San Martin 
before; a big battered building on the outside, they call 
“the cathedral.” Inside it is splendid. A beautiful dome, 
large chapels and galleries. Don P got me a place 
and a chair in a chapel—the rest all knelt. The altar was 
gorgeous in candles and lilies and best of all the full cere- 
mony of the posadas. They brought the Christ Child 
down the center aisle, in its cradle and canopy, attended 
by a pretty little girl dressed as an angel. It all looked 
like old Jerusalem. The Indians knelt around in awe- 
struck delight. The priest, a fine-looking old man in gold 
and white vestments, received the Christ Child. Then the 
Indians brought gifts to it, fruit and all sorts of things, 
one a little bleating lamb. We had music, and the Te 
Deum was sung. The priest was a good master of cere- 
monies and it was a beautiful and poetic Noche Buena. I 
am sure Clara was the most devout soul there, though the 
sin of pride beset her, I’m afraid, when she walked out 
with me, holding my arm. 

You know there is a great Catholic revival in Mexico, 
to try to stem the Bolshevik torrent, and all those lovely 
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Christian legends and church feasts again are being em- 
phasized. I am afraid too late, also that this letter is 
stupid. 


Santa Maria is a small hacienda adjoining San 
Pedro—about three miles away—bought by Mr. Evans 
in 1906 and is part of the ranch. It has separate build- 
ings and was sometimes rented out. Afterward, as times 
grew worse under Obregon, no one would rent it so Mrs. 
Evans worked it with the rest of the land, but it is always 
spoken of as Santa Maria. 


San Pedro, 
May 5, 1921. 

Come, plunge in with me and I shall tell you a grue- 
some tale, which, as usual with my tales, will be only half 
told, as I do not know the next chapter myself. 

I have been here a week to-day. I had been drinking 
too much tea with the ladies in Mexico City and wanted 
country and pure air, also to organize the harvest. The 
first few days were peaceful and still as before a 
storm. We all knew there would be one when we 
began to cut the wheat. Since Obregon’s order in July I 
have heard no word. As a precaution, I have a few sol- 
diers—these I get from any officer in command at San 
Martin—it saves them the keep of the soldiers. You 
remember, perhaps, my adjoining ranch, Santa Maria, is 
rented to two nice Spaniards on halves. I had not seen 
them until the other morning, when the youngest, José 
Maria, rode over. He is about twenty-three, a heavy- 
looking country boy, six feet, inclined to be fat—you 
know that crime in my eyes. He is the only one of us 
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who has not actually been in a fight with the Indians; he 
has witnessed one or two, and with horror. Well, I was 
tired, having ridden all the morning, and had decided 
about four or five in the afternoon to go alone in the 
buggy for a drive, when an Indian boy, all breathless, 
handed me a line from Gabino, the partner: “Send coach 
at once—soldiers—José Maria wounded.” I naturally 
started at once. The soldiers were on review in San 
Martin. I met Iago and in half an hour reached Santa 
Maria. José was lying on a bed, blood oozing apparently 
everywhere, but he stood up when I came in, with his poor 
boyish pride and showed me his pistol; automatic, of 
course. We had all warned him of what tricky things 
they are. The second bullet stuck in the muzzle—but I 
have not told you of the attack, and little time remains for 
writing. 

At four he had gone alone to see the men watering a 
few hundred yards from the house, when two men behind 
him cried: “Hands up,” and at the same time fired a 
shotgun and a pistol. He faced them instantly and drew 
his pistol as the bandits, running away, discharged the last 
of their bullets at him. He chased them, his first shot 
grazed one, as we traced him afterward by the blood. 
The second shot he said would have killed the man, as he 
had the pistol practically on him, but the revolver did not 
explode. What a misfortune! 

Unaided he got into my buggy. We put him in the 
middle, so he would not fall out—his cheeks were trickling 
blood, but his color was good, and his eyes were bright. 
Our one idea was to get him to San Martin. It was strange 
and pitiful to see his face change. He never complained. 
I was afraid he was bleeding internally for his face turned 
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such wonderful colors, purple, yellow, crimson, then a 
ghastly livid hue, and his eyes grew dim—made me think 
of a dying bird. He did not die, but he could not hold 
himself up, so we gave Him the seat. It grew dark; I 
waited until half-way, my man came with the fresh mule 
for which we had sent, and I made him run alongside as 
the mule was a wicked one. Iago held José in the buggy, 
and I came home on foot, in the excitement scarcely real- 
izing it until near the house. I had only Ginger with me 
but I carried my pistol in my hand to get at least one shot 
in, but no one troubled me. 
<CE es Oe OORT Ore 

I have written this at different intervals as life has 
been very exciting ever since and I have been on horseback 
between Santa Maria and San Martin daily. It is just a 
week to-day since José Maria was wounded. I had a tele- 
gram yesterday that they were going to operate, had not 
done so before as one wound was infected. 

There I leave poor José to his guardian angel, who 
seems to be a good one. Yes, I have traced the assassins, 
and shall get them, I hope. Against José they have noth- 
ing; it was to frighten me. But I shall tell you a little 
more. They also attacked the administrator on the Polax- 
tla hacienda, which is on my other side. He is in the bed 
next to José at the hospital. All this comes from Villareal. 

I have been running Santa Maria, the first two days 
successfully. The third, in starting over, we found, thanks 
to the dogs, we were stalked, but we got our pistols on 
them first and so got away from three men—three 
snakes. Nothing could make me leave. I should lose all 
my three years’ work. 1 got soldiers yesterday, ten good 
ones, and began the harvest in the field I disputed with 
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Tianquis. It was the crucial test, all my enemies were 
out—the men of Tianquis trying by intimidation to pre- 
vent the harvesting. Iago, the trojero, “guardian of the 
wheat,” and I were the real officers and the great triumph 
was that over a hundred “good Indians” turned out to cut 
the wheat for me. We stationed the soldiers about. On 
the skirts of the field hung the enemy, but did not draw 
near. My dogs circled me and all was exhilarating. They 
sent me by mail a well-written circular telling everything 
I have done, and saying that only the cowardice of the 
people made it possible for me to succeed; that I had un- 
justly got the support of the government—referring to 
Carranza’s order recognizing my ownership—and incited 
the people to take the land by force. 

You see, do you not? I could not show the white 
feather now. The only thing that grieves me is José 
Maria. If they would only attack me, not my men. They 
have sent me word in their picturesque, snaky way: “El 
mal me espera en la barranca”’ (Mishap is waiting for me 
in the ravine). As a child, that would have given me a 
fever. Now I seem to have the faith of the “captain’s 
little daughter.’’ I only hope I am meant to succeed. If 
not, well, I feel I die in a good cause, opposing shameless 
robbers and assassins. Are you laughing? I mean it 
simply, not as a boast. 


May 10, 1921. 

I heard that Don P of the molino had been fatally 
kicked by a horse. Yesterday afternoon when I got to 
San Martin, they would not let me see him as he had 
taken extreme unction and, they quietly said, was dying. 
I still hope he is not, I shall go over this afternoon. 
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Truly, some kind spirit helps me. Last night I slept so 
dreamlessly and restfully. I wakened at six, quite, quite 
another person, all the tension of the week’s bitter fight 
gone—even the memory of the black horse—but I must 
tell you. He was a handsome big black one a soldier had 
lent to me. I do not dare buy one. I had not really 
ridden him to know what he was until the other afternoon, 
coming back from Santa Maria, two days after José was 
wounded. It started to rain and I raced home as I used 
to do, and the proud thing got excited and took me in 
great leaps, tossing his head like a war horse. I suppose 
he has been in many a skirmish, and somehow I felt one 
with him, though it was a bit of an effort not to go over 
his head. The next morning when I went to mount him, 
he lay a poor black heap in front of the door, dying—yes, 
he died. They had the pleasure of seeing me shed some 
tears before I could control myself. We do not know who 
did it. 

I have had a really happy morning. I came back a 
few minutes ago on José’s horse, alone, as every one was 
working peacefully, no excitement, no angry Indians 
skulking on the outskirts. I am told that in the general 
meeting last night they decided to let me harvest in peace 
and this morning all marched off to take the wheat on 
San Geronimo, a hacienda owned by a Mexican. This is 
a great triumph and if the government supports me, they 
will trouble me no further, 


San Pedro, 

May I5, 1921. 

I had lunch and a siesta. I have read many specula- 
tions on what spirit is made of—if I confine myself to 
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personal observations, mine gives most signs of life after 
a lamb chop, boiled rice and a glass of water—that seems, 
with the addition of a cup of tea half an hour after, to 
produce the highest degree of excellence. Try it. I shall 
continue my fitful story. 

About four I forced myself to dress and go in my 
little buggy to San Martin to see Don P. At the 
moment of getting in the buggy I was stopped by the arch- 
devil of the valley, whom the Indians have elected as their 
“member of Congress,’ Manuel Montes being his name, 
so you will rejoice with me if he meets his death before 
I do mine. He was dressed in a black frock coat, and a 
bull fighter hat; is short and square, with the cruelest 
little black eyes, like a snake ready to strike. So dressed 
to impress, I suppose. With him, another deputy with a 
stooping frame and a long beard, also to cause respect. 
Back of them the usual rabble, but only one man caught 
my eyes; he had a wooden leg. 

He with the beard began a pompous address and 
handed me an order from Obregon and Villareal—not the 
Villareal with whom I played chess—which, to my utter 
astonishment, was entirely in my favor. I said, with 
real surprise: “This paper tells you to respect me and 
my property.” 

“Yes,” replied he with the long beard, “but I bring an 
oral message from the Minister Villareal to deliver over 
all your crop, at once, to these gentlemen (the rabble rout) 
and he will indemnify you afterward.” 

I said: “Do you think that on an oral order I would 
give you my crop?”’—and the riot began. 

Manuel Montes got leave from “Congress” to come 
down and speak to the people, so you can appreciate my 
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danger and that of my men. It was he who had arranged 
the simultaneous killing of administrators that I told you 
of and who at eleven the same morning had made the 
people attack San Juan Tetla—perhaps you will remember 
it, a place we once wanted to buy, now owned by Jenkins 
and Arrismondi, brother of the administrator killed two 
years ago. Montes said that he would lead his people on 
San Pedro himself, and make the sefiora listen to reason. 
He leads all the strikes and, if you once let him speak, 
rouses the people to madness. 

I determined that he should not speak on my place. 
He tried to harangue them and “all my rage arose,” I 
am told, for really I did not realize it. I outspoke him, 
calling him a coward, assassin and my whole wicked vo- 
cabulary of insults. He trembled with rage, but I got 
my hand on my pistol and he ran—I standing up in the 
buggy, Iago by the mule (which they tried to unharness). 
Montes was followed by the bearded hypocrite. They 
mounted their little ponies as fast as they could, calling 
to their people to take the crop by force. Iago had his 
pistol ready and whistled for the soldiers who were sleep- 
ing somewhere inside. There was much shouting and 
confusion, the man with the wooden leg making an awful 
stumping sound in front of the mule, when the boy cap- 
tain of my soldiers ran into the midst of them crying 
out: “Insult me, not the sefora. I will not fire yet, you 
are too few for me.” (There were about twenty.) I 
saw we had won the day. They were not armed so I 
forbade firing, and “Satan fled murmuring” that he 
would be back in the morning. 

I left the captain on guard. He really is a perfect 
little devil, about twenty-three, but does my bidding. He 
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asked that I should bring him permission from San Mar- 
tin to fire if necessary, so far he has only police authority. 
We then drove to San Martin. As usual, no support! 
We did not ask for more men, we had seven and with 
the three of us armed we were quite enough. 


May 16, 1921. 
Before seeing Don P. we went to the barracks. 
My letter to the legation had produced results—a telegram 
from General Maycotte gave them orders to protect me 
and my crop (private orders not to take a prisoner alive, 
just send their ears in). 
From there I went to my old home, the molino. 
5 , Don P ’s brother, had not yet arrived, had 
left Mexico City in his automobile; the silly fools had 
not told him Don P ’s dangerous condition. They 
asked me to see him. It was a scene you could never 
forget. The bare room, about ten men in it, looking 
frightened. Two little black doctors, bending over a 
spirit lamp, with instrument in the flame, and Don P 
gasping his life out on the bed. Such eyes he turned on 
me—only Florence dying gave me that look! Women 
are an awful lack in a case like his. I felt remotely re- 
sponsible for his death, for he loathed Mexico and was 
going home to his dear Spain, when Gabrino and José 
Maria left the molino to work for me and J made 
Don P. unpack his trunk and stay. For quite a while 
Don P was angry with me. He was really good 
and forgave me, but in this last agony his eyes reproached 
me. He was entirely in his senses, gave me his pulse to 
take—his hand was ice, a dead man’s hand, and I could 
feel no pulse, not a flutter. I tried to control my expres- 
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sion and think I did, but he murmured, “No hope, no 
hope,” and his eyes, his gentle hazel eyes, grew wild with 
pain and fear of death. He begged piteously that J—— 
would come in time. Gabrino and Iago saw it as I did 
and left the room. He begged Gabrino to forgive him, it 
was too harrowing. I stayed, for I thought it only duty. 
I am glad now I did, though after the scene with Montes 
this seemed too much. He asked me for ice, and he 
thanked me in his old polite way. Then the two little 
wizards came to give a fresh injection, and I left. They 
said they were trying to keep him alive till J arrived, 
but had not much hope that his heart would react, and if 
they gave him morphine for the pain he would die. He 
absorbed me in the way things sometimes do, and I seemed 
to put my whole soul in keeping him alive till J came. 
I never stopped praying, mentally, yet mechanically giv- 
ing orders, until the next morning. I did not sleep until 
I heard J had arrived. I know the comfort. J 
is tyrannous and strong, he did all sorts of wonders. 
Don P revived, I am told, but nothing could save 
him and by seven the next day they had to give him mor- 
phine and he died quietly. 


San Pedro, 

May 17, 1921. 

I took a desperate resolution yesterday to forget sor- 
rows and inquire after a neighbor’s crop, and we boldly 
rode over to Mendocinas, G N ’s place. His 
house isa ruin. There he was with his dogs—if he were 
only not so ugly he would be a perfect young Laird of Ra- 
venswood. Old proud servants, remnant of greatness; 
and he works for his father. He is trying to get his crop 
in as his place lies between mine and San Juan Tetla (Jens 
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kins’), who now has protection, also. He was so over- 
come by a visit at such a time that he made me tea in the 
garden and took many pictures of Brunhilda. If I ever 
get them I shall send you one. But the spirit of death 
seems hovering over our once happy valley. You see 
what tragedies we are living in, and we somehow can not 
shake them off. To end the tea party: We had reached 
that state of mirth indulged in by people living on a vol- 
cano, when a mozo handed G—— a note—his father 
was in great danger, pneumonia: ‘Come without delay.” 
And so we all separated. Poor G ! 

My own affairs are improving, the Indians quieting 
down. I never let the soldiers ride with me, it would only 
irritate the Indians and distract me. I again roam as be- 
fore and feel quite safe and serene. I have made up lost 
sleep. 

I got your letter about London and summer plans, and 
Jerdone declining to visit me and sleep in a coyote hole 
with Iago and Brunhilda. I have to admit that after these 
letters a man prejudiced might naturally think his chances 
pretty good for such a night. No, my invitation was quite 
serious. I shall not press it at the moment, for London, 
as you may suppose, seems very, very far away to me—I 
even thought of one of the governor of Puebla’s early 
insults—that Gran Britanica (Great Britain) might be 
very great in England, but was nothing in Mexico. I see 
now he was right. Really Mexico is grim and cruel at the 
moment, but the sun will shine again. 


Mexico City, 
May 25, 1921. 
I got back Friday—this is Wednesday—and I saw only 
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Mr. Cummins yesterday. I spent Saturday and Sunday 
sleeping. I would wake and think I was still on the ha- 
cienda, then fall asleep again. 

All my Mexican neighbors who do not belong to the 
party now in power are losing their places. They would 
not stay and defend them, Yet I feel confident enough. 


“Be bold, be bold, 
Better like Hector on the field to die 
Than like a perfumed Paris, turn and fly.” 


I have your letter full of questions. What more? I 
feel like a tired novelist whose readers make him prosy 
insisting on hearing what the heroine and hero did after 
they were married. He, poor novelist, only wants to rest 
up until he can write another. Yes, José Maria is recov- 
ering. 

I stayed a week after it had all calmed down. I forget 
if I told you that an inspector came from Mexico City 
ostensibly to inquire into my case, but really to stir the 
people up still more, and that I finally put him out of the 
house. I have had several letters from lago—he tells me 
all is going on quietly, so I mean to rest for a few weeks 
and attend to the neglected Perote, and if I summon up 
courage, see some people. Cummins yesterday treated me 
wonderfully. He had requested the government to tel- 
egraph the governor of Puebla, and he really did save me, 
for Montes meant mischief, but the legation was too 
strong for him. Cummins said also: “I like to help you, 
you are a credit to us and show what fine English-Amer- 
ican blood can do.” I shall try to fix everything so I can 
return to San Pedro at a minute’s notice for we have 
weeks of this ahead of us before we get the wheat in. 
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You know one’s point of view changes as one gets 
higher up a mountain. Look at the Bolshevik Obregon, 
now the liberal-minded patriot and mainstay of the for- 
eigner! Was it not really comical to see that movie of 
him and read my letter? I am interrupted by the tel- 
ephone. I shall repeat the conversation. Mr. Howard 
has just learned that I am back in town. The Prince and 
Princess Radziwill are here. You recognize them? The 
princess was a Miss Milmo. In the happy Lord Beres- 
ford days the prince was Howard’s partner and manager. 
The papers are full of them. Howard really loves the 
prince. They are just from Washington. He has asked 
them to meet me and will bring them to tea between four 
and five. That is all. I dreaded it from the time I saw 
their names in the paper, but I hear they are very nice. 
Yet, it is a brusk change from José Marias. It will start 
all the tea parties again. When you like me you call me 
versatile, when you hate me, volatile. Take your choice, 
nothing seems to touch me really, but my object—and yet, 
and yet—I know I am half the time strangely happy—at 
this minute very tired. 


Mexico City, 

May 26, 1921. 

Your London letter just received. I realize you wrote 

it in a moment of excitement, and I took fire, as if ig- 
nited. Why do you try to incite me to rebellion? I have 
in ten minutes revolved a thousand schemes to escape, 
but none is feasible. You see the position, as I have 
made it clear. If I left I doubt if they would let ten days 
pass before they confiscated, as even with Obregon’s 
orders I have to defend myself from being lynched. Even 
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if I get my wheat in by September (threshed and sold, I 
mean), I shall have little time left for travel, but I 
shall manage it, if I can, for we might have two wonder- 
ful months. Count your blessings, not your lack of them, 
and for this terrestrial life a sure income is one of them. 
No wonder the Bolsheviks want to ruin us; at the moment 
I have not a thing but San Pedro, and you realize its 
jeopardy. However, I expect the crop. I had a report 
this morning, they are harvesting without difficulty, 
contenting themselves with dividing up my neighbors’ 
places. 


May twenty-seventh. 

Only five minutes to write. I had to stop yester- 
day asI had forgot my tea. It was no effort as the 
princess did not come—had another engagement—but 
the prince, oh, yes, the prince wanted to see “the lady” I 
think. I have not been in town lately and it is six weeks 
since I saw Howard—was rather anxious to see him once 
with his equals. You know he is tall, six feet, and thin, 
but the prince is even taller and heavily built, about fifty. 
A Russian with a French education. Calls himself a Pole. 
Has some high position in Washington and is here on 
leave for his own interests, as well as government ones. 
He has not been so successful with Obregon as I, and 
was really shocked by my tale of San Martin and anarchy. 
I saw Howard wanted me to talk, so I did. Of course 
the prince is a charming gentleman. (I do not say any- 
thing of his character—too trained to have one), though 
I was mildly, very mildly, nervous, for Howard’s sake, 
as he was evidently anxious for his prince to like me. I 
think the tea was a success. He came a little after four 
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and stayed till late, and we had a very pleasant afternoon 
that ended in the library with books. 

P. S. I wore a violet-colored chiffon, just the color of 
my kimono, but am afraid did not look like a “purple 
flag” but a sun-burned poppy. 


From the summer of 1921 Mrs. Evans’ letters were 
not preserved as I was traveling abroad. Late in Novem- 
ber she joined me and we spent the winter together in 
Spain. During her absence she again left her farm in 
charge of Don Iago Menocal. The new government was 
busy dividing spoils of office and had no time to turn 
its attention seriously to San Pedro. Mrs. Evans was, 
however, already a marked person. Her determined 
action in obtaining recognition of her rights from Car- 
ranza had focused the attention of the government upon 
her. Her foes were biding their time. 

I also failed to keep her letters of 1922 previous to 
December seventeenth, for the same reason. They were 
full of interest, but told of ever increasing difficulties 
with the government. 


San Pedro, 

December 17, 1922. 

The weather here is wonderful—too cold in Mexico 
City—but in the country with the brilliant sunshine— 
glorious. I have nothing exciting to relate. I am finish- 
ing planting and no one has interfered, and shall return 
to the city for Christmas, as I promised Emily von Hiller, 
who got back the day before I left, to go to her Christmas 
dinner. Hope and Ezio Garibaldi are invited too, and I 
believe it will be less sad than out here, anyhow I can not 
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escape dinner somewhere. Do not mind my humor, 
Christmas always produces it, though there is no excuse 
for it. 


San Pedro, 
December 22, 1922. 
Nothing has happened since I wrote but I have had 
a week of wonderful rides, such as I have not had for a 
long time. You know to thresh wheat you need a lot of 
wood for the engine. We always leave it until May, and 
then pay a high price. As my Indians are all peaceful 
just now, I have bought trees, pine trees in the mountains, 
and with all eight dogs ride up each morning early, while 
they fell the trees, chop them up and my carts haul them 
home. The brilliant sun, the strong pine odor and lying 
in the grass watching the small white clouds glide over- 
head, have brightened the darkest corners of my heart. 
Yesterday I had to break the spell by going to San Martin 
on business, and to-morrow I leave for Mexico City for 
my round of parties. I hope I find them gay. It amused 
me, your question of my gray and pink frock. It only 
made its exit Sunday a week ago! It was field day at 
the Reform Club. 


Mexico City, 

Christmas Day. 

No simple gossip can I give you. I wish I had been 
able to finish this letter on the hacienda. Weeks, months 
or forever, may pass before I am in so calm a mood 
again. I began it last Thursday. Friday I left for Mexico 
City. The trip was easy, train on time, no crowd. I 
brought Brunhilda and was so tired, went straight to bed, 
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but not to sleep for I saw two letters from Lozano’s of- 
fice, marked urgent, but did not open them, knowing I 
could do nothing until morning and absolutely sure, as 
sure as if I had read them, they concerned Perote. Imag- 
ine my surprise when I opened them and found an inso- 
lently worded order giving immediate and definite 
possession of San Pedro, with all water rights, to the 
villagers, signed by Obregon. In it a brief lawyer’s note 
from Lozano—“‘There was nothing to do but try to 
see the president.”’ I went first to Lozano’s office, you 
know how such people, doctors, lawyers and executioners, 
act in these cases. Lozano, being a Mexican, doesn’t see 
why I should not lose as well as the others. I told him 
to put in the amparo (injunction) to stop proceedings for 
fifteen days, and went to the legation to see Cummins. I 
then understood why Lozano considered my case hope- 
less. Cummins said Obregon was not on friendly terms 
with him since General Murguia’s fall. If he attempted 
to see Obregon for or with me it would ruin my cause; but 
to make every effort myself to see him, that I might suc- 
ceed as before, if I could speak to him. Summerlin, of 
the American Embassy, could not help me. Mr. Cum- 
mins said he would at least go with me at once to Lozano, 
which he did. That gentleman looked surprised when we 
came in together, but he said to Cummins: “You can do 
nothing.” 

“Oh, but I can, though Obregon won’t receive me. 
I intend writing a strong letter to the secretary, it may 
hold them up. Meanwhile Mrs. Evans must see the 
president herself.” 

In that Lozano refused all assistance, and I, after 
trying the bank, returned home to ponder, and deliberate- 
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ly (though I felt as if there had been a death in the 
family) accepted three Christmas invitations, as I knew I 
could do no more until after these awful holidays. I 
worked from nine until one Saturday; yesterday—Sun- 
day—went at five to Mrs. Ryan’s Christmas tree for 
Reggie. I brought him some Mexican toys. I was 
dressed—as you insist on my being frivolous—in the one 
new costume I did not need! The wicked, evil intentioned 
Maria, our French modiste, sent up for me to look at “a 
crépe marroquin, couleur téte de négre, cream flowing 
transparent sleeves, one-piece drapery gown.” As I can 
resist anything but temptation, I fell and bought it—with 
a téte de négre marroquin silk hat. All this, a month ago, 
and never put it on (as a punishment for extravagance). 
But yesterday I decided to arm myself cap-a-pie and at- 
tempt the conquest of General Ryan. He is manager of 
the Texas Oil Company and very friendly with Obregon 
and de la Huerta. Being human, such a toilet needed 
deep thought and attention. I was late and though dis- 
appointment was gnawing at my heart, I was instantly 
lifted in spirit by a really sweet present from Mrs. Ryan. 
You remember my little pink comb and pink crépe frock I 
bought in Paris and wore at Pau that Christmas Eve? 
Surely you do. I had once worn that costume for Mrs. 
Ryan, and she liked it. She had found, in an antique shop, 
a strange comb of red coral cut in tiny dangling fuchsias. 
That was my present, and she said, as she gave it, no one 
_ had hair like mine, nor knew how to wear combs as I did. 
It quite overcame me for she never makes personal re- 
marks. If this sounds vain I am sorry for I am a poor 
crushed worm to-day, but flattery made me bold. I told 
no one but General Ryan what had happened. Last year 
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he would not help me, but I tried him on a chance. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation he said: 

“T can get you an interview with Obregon. You 
shan’t lose that place. I can do nothing to-morrow, but 
Tuesday I think I can.” 

Naturally I felt elated and slept the first half of the 
night, but waked with the awful banshee sobbing at my 
window. That story I shall tell later, it is too ghostly 
now—in all this trouble. It occurred on the last visit to 
the hacienda and until the chapel is blessed I should not 
repeat it. 

I thought, in the watches of the night, of your trip 
to Santa Barbara. I hope you take it and have as nice 
a one as the one we took to Summerville—the only nice 
Christmas I can recall since our exile. Well, well, you 
see I am doing my very best. It is striking twelve. At 
one I am going to take lunch with the Belgians. It was 
to have been a big one, but my hostess could not get her 
guests together, Gott set dank, and no one will be there 
but me. She lives a few blocks away and I shall walk 
over, but now must dress. I'll not linger long for I must 
be fresh for Emily’s party to-night—eight-fifteen. It 
is to be a beautiful party, but small. I don’t know who 
is invited except the G——s; the Ryans are not. 


BOO Ril AiR 
MEXICAN STATESMANSHIP 
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British Foreign Office Remonstrates, 


Mexico City, 
January 5, 1923. 
It seems ages since I have written or heard—it can not 

be for I remember answering a letter Christmas Day. 
Emily’s Christmas dinner was gorgeous, the loveliest 
she ever gave. Such cut glass I never beheld before, of 
rare old designs. I can not remember now the details, a 
mixture of New York and Mexico I am sure. Paper 
roses holding jellies and goodies gracefully scattered 
about her great table. Instead of electric lights a dozen 
or so silver candle-sticks in a circle, and a delicious dinner. 
Anita was there and we rejoiced in each other’s presence, 
finding we had been kept apart by chance. I wore my 
black lace I had made in Paris (by a strange perversity of 
fate, its first appearance) and red comb, a successful toi- 
let. Much praise. Worm gnawing hard at heart, never 
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told any one, they thought me the merriest they ever saw 
me. 

That party lasted until two o’clock, games and talk. 
The Garibaldis brought me home. I really can not recall 
all the other little home dinners and thrills. Mrs. Ryan 
asked when they might come down to the hacienda. I 
invited them at once. Knowing the condition of the haci- 
enda you may imagine my state of misery. The Garibaldis 
too begged to go so it was arranged for the thirtieth. But 
I had only from the twenty-seventh to get even pitchers 
and basins—with rushing from Lozano to the legation— 
could do no more, as all offices were closed for holidays. 
Ryan said he was promised the interview, but it did not 
come off. I sent Modesta ahead to the ranch. My two 
little maids and I got there Friday, the guests Saturday. 
We worked up to the last minute. 

At San Martin, Genevra, Don J ’s wife, gave 
them a delicious dinner. Then in my buggy I drove the 
women to the hacienda. Polly and Molly, my two little 
mares, raced home—my heart was in my mouth—for 
they were so proud of guests they nearly smashed us up. 
Garibaldi and the general followed in an old borrowed 
coach with Iago. 

After the first night I lost all fear and enjoyed myself 
as I never have before, nor shall again. They seemed to 
see San Pedro with my eyes. I had to divide the party 
(only three could mount at a time on account of horses) 
but I shall never finish if I try to tell all. The women 
outdid themselves in being charming. Ezio is most lov- 
able. The general lost the hard light in his eyes and be- 
came the dearest of men. Not once did the spiritual in- 
tensity of pleasure fail. 
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Sunday morning the enemies (social agrarians of 
government party) sent a man over to see what I was go- 
ing to do about Obregon’s orders—they had theirs to 
take the place. You know—the usual threats and prom- 
ises. I told them to stay back until after the holidays. 
Until I see Obregon, I do not know what I can do. Of 
course I mean to fight for it, but that later. To be giving 
this party when they expected to find me raging and 
champing my bit, puzzled the bravest of my enemies. 
The general said: “You shall not lose this place. Enjoy 
these days, you are giving Rosemary and me the happiest 
time we have had in Mexico.” 

“On with the dance, let joy be unconfined.” He 
seemed impressed by Harry’s tunnel and the way I had 
irrigated the ranch. I have spent almost all my wheat 
crop on it, and now! Well, as a grand finale I invited 
Don J and all his family over, and gave a picnic by 
the lake. I was really overcome when the wicked villag- 
ers (the same who mean to take San Pedro) sent music 
over and cards felicitating me on the New Year. Is not 
that Mexico? The guests, though, were duly impressed. 
If Obregon would let me alone I could manage this place. 

J brought a celebrated charro over to race me. 
I at first refused. He beat me. I then said, ‘“‘“Give me 
your horse and I shall beat you.” J bet a hundred 
pesos. They tried to scare me off. “A lady could not 
ride it.’ But my men saddled it. I wore my old charro 
jacket embroidered with silver, it is still bright. We 
whooped like wild Indians. The charro threw his saddle 
off to make it lighter, but I won by half a horse’s length 
and the music played Diana of the Bull-Ring. Friday we 
returned to the city. 
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Early yesterday I rushed to Lozano. Only a three- 
days amparo,* and they take it. I saw Mr. Thurston in 
British legation. Lozano had just telephoned him. He 
could not help me. We parted very bitterly. It was too 
abrupt a change after my happy party, but I carried my 
head high. Got home at one-thirty, after trying all my 
plans and failing, ready to go to bed. Modesta with 
grands yeux met me: “The president of the Republic has 
telephoned that he will see you Tuesday at four-twenty- 
five at the Palace.” 

You see I have four whole days to wait. 


Mexico City, 
January 12, 1923. 

This is not going to be a song of triumph—indeed I 
don’t know what to say. My interview was as complete 
a surprise as was the order to take away my land. 

General Ryan—breathing success—came for me at 
four in his smart new car. He left me at the Palace, say- 
ing he would send for me and that Rosemary would have 
tea ready for me at their house. All that was propitious. 

Obregon received me alone (the real Obregon), if 
that is any satisfaction! I saw him just as he really is, 
and as I doubt any of my friends have seen him since he 
became president. 

The instant I entered I saw he meant to meet me un- 
masked. A massive desk was between us. He fixed his 


*An amparo corresponds somewhat to our injunction. Mrs. Ev- 
ans’ lawyers always secured amparos, after each legal decree, then 
the case would be tried—always decided in her favor; that is, her 
titles were good and it was proved that she had a right to the prop- 
erty and so she would be left in peace for a week or a month or even 
months as the case might be. In this most important instance her 
lawyer had sticceeded in only a three-days delay. 
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eyes unwinkingly on me—a stern bandit stare—in that 
you know I have had some practise! I am sure he re- 
membered me perfectly, but though I referred instantly 
to our former meeting when Mr. Cummins introduced me, 
he merely rolled his round eyes to the ceiling and made no 
reply—as much as to decline to acknowledge his prom- 
ise—in fact to ignore all acquaintance with me or my af- 
fairs. So I had to start everything anew. At the end he 
merely replied he would send an inspector down to see if 
it was asI had stated—‘“such matters were not in his 
hands—he had not time for them,”’ etc. 

It was not so much his words as his manner and his 
stare that were so insulting. I was too surprised and hurt, 
at first, to be anything but conciliatory. I told him I did 
not want the inspector unless he was different from the 
last one sent—who tried to incite the people against me 
and nearly got my administrator shot. 

“It makes no difference to me; I should or should 
not,’ etc. 

But it made me angry and I felt toward him suddenly 
as I did toward any of the other bandits who have tried 
to rob me—and whom I have defied. 

At least I made him look down and shift about. I 
didn’t say much—only it surprised him. The point I re- 
member clearly was that I accused him, saying: “Sefior, 
do you realize I am asking you no favor—no concession? 
The land is my own, left me by my husband, paid for by 
him—and you are deliberately inciting your people 
against me, to rob a woman—a foreigner—a widow—in 
your own country.” More I can’t distinctly remember, 
but had he the power of the sultan of Turkey I should 
now be in a little sack down a deep well. 
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We shook hands at parting. If there is any such 
thing as mental electricity, he must have got a shock. 
His thick lips were parted—his eyes lowering—his whole 
aspect a brute who feared to strike. My mind was ina 
whirl, the only thing I thought of was the sparrow in 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—‘‘Fuhrmann, this will cost you 
your life.” Do you remember—after being unable to kill 
him in any other way, the little sparrow flew down his 
throat and choked him? All this was Tuesday ; to-day is 
Friday and as yet I know nothing. I am staying in the 
city to try any last appeals. If they commence to divide 
the land my administrator will inform me. He says the 
villagers hold meetings, but none, so far, has dared to 
interfere with him or his work. 

When I saw General Ryan alone he really seemed as- 
tonished, as if all were unexpected. He only said: “Iam 
thankful you defied him, he knows he deserved it, and I 
think I can help you in the end. Repeat this to your lega- 
tion and to no one else—it may become an international 
question.” 

There, that is all I know—only that it won’t become 
an international question, I am sure! Men won't help 
me—much less nations—but I have that same intense be- 
lief in myself and—well, you know my beliefs, so there 
it stands. 

Social life continues to prosper madly. 


Mexico City, 

January 16, 1923. 

Partly to tell you the news and partly to keep my mind 
clear, I shall write to you. Since the awful telegram I 
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received in Santa Barbara, about Harry’s illness, I have 
had nothing that seemed to shock me more. It is a 
little after eight at night. Ryan just telephoned me a 
short time ago to say that he knew the president was 
considering my case this morning, and he thought the 
solution would be favorable. The day had been a hard 
one—with lawyers and business. I was reading when the 
following telegram from Obregon was given to me. I 
will translate literally. 


“After studying your case carefully have reached the 
conclusion I will not modify the decision in your affairs. 
The resolution is final. I will write to you in due time 
and explain to you why I have decided to send no in- 
spector or suspend action. Alvara Obregon.” 


I know Cummins wrote to-day. Even Lozano waked 
up and telephoned several times. I called up General 
Ryan just before commencing this. He only said: “Give 
me until to-morrow to think.’ He seemed too utterly 
horrified to attempt consolations or opinions and said: 
“Good night.” You see this means complete confisca- 
tion—no offers of purchase. 

In my letter this morning from the hacienda, Iago 
told me an engineer with an escort of fifty men came 
down the day before and began staking off the ground. 
They took no notice of him but afterward sent an order 
that at any resistance they would send an armed force. 

I can’t go down to-morrow for I have to go to court 
at ten, about the Perote. 

I do not mean to obey Obregon’s orders. They have 
had a mock trial—verdict arranged beforehand—and 
yesterday decided against me—to divide up the hacienda. 
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I shall go down on Thursday and mean to pull up the 
stakes they have set. They say they will shoot me or put 
me in prison. Neither do I seem to mind in the least. 
The former I should prefer—the latter would be so un- 
comfortable. 

I don’t mean to fire on them if I can help it. 

If one has a soul (as I do believe)—you should 
sacrifice your body rather than submit to robbery and 
imposition! You know what I mean and I don’t feel 
like discussing morals to-night—but this I know will be 
the final fight. I saw it in Obregon’s brutal face. 


Mexico City, 
January 19, 1923. 

T shall jot down events and mail this when I leave for 
the hacienda. It won’t be a bright account—simply true. 

Last night I went to bed (finally), but could not sleep 
a single minute. I only reviewed things and was infinitely 
unhappy. 

I was glad when coffee time came and I could get up. 
I had to be in Lozano’s office by nine-thirty for the Or- 
izaba meeting. By ten-thirty I had finished with the 
Perote. Such as it is—it is now in my hands. 

I consulted my most trusted advisers, who from their 
positions were intimately acquainted with my case both in 
its legal and international aspects. I showed them Obre- 
gon’s telegram, and they agreed there was nothing for me 
to do but to go down, ignore orders, and pull up the 
stakes. They also decided to inform Obregon that the 
British Government would hold him responsible if any- 
thing happened to me. 
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I feel this is a serious fight—much more so than any 
of the others. The bandits are not out against me—the 
people quiet. Iago heard that they even made a demon- 
stration in my favor before the governor of Puebla, say- 
ing the greater part of the villagers did not want my land. 

I really feel wrapped in an intense calm, and know 
the more people on my side the better—so simply changed 
my dress and then Rosemary, Hope and the Countess 
Montgelas drove me out to Mrs. Nuttall’s lunch. 

Society is stirred—an echo must have reached you of 
how Obregon has banished the Papal delegate. You see 
how indifferent he is to public opinion. Mr. Cummins 
told us the Italian minister intended to take him to the 
border. The Mexicans are furious, but Obregon seems 
to have a real dictator’s power and has defied them all. 

What we did not know was that Count Montgelas is 
a Catholic and the countess said he was indignant and was 
spending every minute with the delegate. 

I believe if Obregon does anything to me the women 
will make a demonstration. He has just sent me a letter 
confirming his telegram announcing his final decision to 
confiscate. He has lost his head. I suppose that is his 
answer to Cummins’ letter. 

At any rate the lunch was easy. See how I am chang- 
ing. I was next to Mrs. Nuttall. I made no effort and 
she did not have too elaborate things and took us down 
afterward to her wonderful old-world garden. ‘That 
made me sad as I thought of San Pedro. I have agreed 
to stay here to-morrow (Thursday) and see if anything 
can be done, but Friday morning I am off to San Pedro. 

I mean to placate the Indians, take up the stakes at 
night—if possible—and abide consequences for a few 
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days. Time is everything. Lozano telephoned me at 
midday to say he could do nothing—all depended on my 
legation. That I told him I knew, and was receiving 
strong support. He asked if the government was being 
held responsible and I said, “Yes,” and I am sure he was 
afraid to do more. 

I hope the British can help, for though General Ryan 
has been kind, all this is only friendly—not a deep obliga- 
tion like forcing Obregon’s decision. Since the famous 
Ball High School days I have not been on such simple 
pleasant terms with so many people.* 

I feel calm—I hope I sleep. All impatience has left 
me, and at last I feel keen for the issue, which I can not 
say I fear—but I doubt! 

Some bitter Puebla enemy, some disgruntled hacien- 
dado, has worked Obregon up and made him hate the 
“bold. foreign woman” who rattles her sword. He ought 
to see me to-night—I feel like a dove. Poor brute, I don’t 
even hate him—TI have rather a sort of horror as of a 
chien enragé that should be killed. See how bright the 
“sparrow” has become. 


San Pedro, 

January 25, 1923. 

Each day I say I shall write, but have reached the 
house so sun-burned and ready for my bed that I slept 
before I could think clearly. An outlaw’s life, you know, 
is necessarily passed in the merry green wood. I shall 
begin where I left off. As I hoped, my spirits rose as I 
approached the scene of action. I hurried through din- 


*This refers to a time in her early girlhood when she attended 
school for several consecutive months, made many friends and was 
very happy. 
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ner at the del Rey without paying attention to their solemn 
faces. I brought Modesta and Bruni, my favorite watch- 
dog, and half-way out to San Pedro noticed that Iago’s 
trousers were all splashed with blood. I thought “a dog 
fight,” and insisted on hearing—with scarcely courage to 
inquire—who was wounded. 

He then told me that at six in the morning he had been 
awakened by a man rushing into his room crying, “Auvil- 
to—auxilio.” He was a workman who makes lime for 
us. Two agrarios (the government creatures who are 
trying to steal my land) had attacked him—one with a 
knife, the other with a pistol—he was on a burro. The 
fight took place back of the house, by the lake of the 
féte champétre of two weeks ago. He was badly cut up 
as he could only fight with his fists, so Iago took him in 
to San Martin, and had only just succeeded in getting him 
sewed up and taken to his family. He will live—no 
dangerous wounds—but he is afraid to tell who did it 
and the authorities have taken no interest in finding out. 
I suppose they want to frighten me off. When I got to 
my house and saw all the servants’ pale faces, I said: 
“Why, let’s go and find the bullets.” That seemed to 
cheer them, and we did, all in an old pine tree. 

It is not affectation—I really feel cheerful—the first 
time in many days, and sleep so peacefully that not even 
banshee wakes me. 

Sunday I rode everywhere—nothing. Monday, the 
water was cut off. It was reported that they had changed 
the stones—carrying the water mostly down to the vil- 
lage—without giving warning (which they on their part 
claim from me.) 

The major-domo of Santa Maria, my man—my pri- 
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vate bandit—Diego, Don Iago and I, a mason and his 
boy, got there betimes—about two hours’ ride from the 
house and half an hour from the wicked village. They 
scorn us, for as you know if we fire, jail is our portion, 
and they are protected. 

As Iago was kneeling over the dam and my men ty- 
ing the horses, one of the enemy doubled his fist to strike 
Iago on the back of the head—I suppose to make him 
lose his balance and fall in the water. I only had time to 
spring forward and crack my riding whip over his head. 
That made a diversion and lago turned on him, but I 
would not let him strike. They were two. One ran away 
saying: “Nia, you are in the right.” The other re- 
mained. We kept him hemmed in, my sweet dogs and I, 
seven—a motley crew—kept one pass—Diego the other, 
while Iago made the men work on the dam, replacing 
stones, etc. It took an hour and a half, so the village 
had lots of time to come against us if the man who ran 
away informed. It was curious to watch the caged tiger 
(the man we did not let go) show signs of hope, every 
time the dogs growled, that help would reach him. Dear 
old Cuso crawled up the ditch and growled, so I think 
some one was watching us, but as we were all well armed 
and prepared, no one interfered. We got back late for 
dinner, but unharmed. At night we steal out and pull 
up stakes. My rage nearly overcomes me when I see 
how they have dared divide the land—but no one has 
been on the place since I arrived. I suppose they are re- 
flecting on the best way to take me. The other day an- 
other dam was altered, still farther off. A similar 
story—I with the men, mended it, but no interference. 

Yesterday we went ’way up the hills, three or four 
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hours’ ride to the main springs, to clean them. That 
seemed to rouse the neighborhood. My success and ap- 
parent certainty of myself, for I admit no orders, caused 
about fifty good men to follow me on foot. They took 
short-cuts for the springs, as we were on horseback. It 
was quite exciting and in true Robin Hood style—but 
the bad villagers cut them off before they caught up with 
us, and about fifty of these came on us. 

You have no idea how naturally one takes to the 
green wood. I did not feel the least fear, and all along 
knew (if it came to a real firing fight) we could easily 
win—but afterward, what would I gain? 

We argued my rights to proceed without orders. 
Finally they served a writ on me—my first arrest. Diego 
wanted me to refuse. I reflected and decided to go to 
court if my men, armed, could go too. It was in a vil- 
lage in the mountains. Two or three hundred men had 
gathered there on foot. We could have broken through, 
but I felt in the humor to talk to them. It seems curious 
now as I write you, but I felt as safe as ina park. The 
court-house was really an impressive old hall. They 
quickly put two guards at the door with ancient rifles, 
and gave me a tiny bench in front of the judge. Ginger 
sat by me, Brunhilda and Wolfkins in front of the judge— 
Chata gently nibbling his trousers—the rest of the dogs 
at attention. 

I felt even more sure when I recognized the judge, 
the village schoolmaster and a friend of San Pedro in 
happier days. He sternly, but politely, arraigned me for 
mending dams without authority, etc., etc., then told “the 
prisoner at the bar” to answer. 

The hall was filled with Indians—my men at arms 
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back of me—I really was in my element and said that I 
would answer if he would let me ask a question first. He 
unwisely consented, and I then-demanded of one of the 
corporation whether, if my men broke their water dam 
and turned the current in favor of the hacienda, they 
would repair it and replace the stones quickly, or send 
word to my administrator and ask permission? 

Soon the village fathers decided. I was acquitted 
by the judge on the first accusation—then accused by 
another man who produced a large piece of cement I 
had removed from another dam. I said it had been 
artificially added and if they did not believe me, I would 
consent to replace it, if by measurement my men had 
taken a drop of water too much. That was my proposal. 
After bitter dispute it was accepted, and they will let me 
know if they will consent to my cleaning the springs, as 
half that water is really theirs. Whereupon the prisoner 
was acquitted. Most of the people smiled on me and we 
were allowed to mount and ride off. I think I rose even 
in the estimation of Diego, who is a giant. He said: 
“Don Iago and I would never have got out if we had 
gone into that den alone—never; but we wouldn’t have 
gone.”” You see my idea, to try first by reason to stop 
this water fight. They won’t touch it either, unless Ob- 
regon sends an escort against me—and I knew I would 
get more justice here than in Puebla. 

Can you imagine the real zest—when we got free of 
the village—as we lay under a pine tree and ate our 
frijoles? It was afternoon when we reached the house. 
You can understand why I haven’t written, for the long 
rides and blazing sun make it impossible, and sleep is 
sweet. It is noon and no one has disturbed us. We have 
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watered and plowed. All depends on Mr. Cummins—if 
he can make Obregon take back his orders. My conduct 
is sO unexpected the people think I must have support to 
continue working. 

Saturday I shall go back to Mexico City to push my 
claims there. I wanted to stay here only long enough to 
reorganize the work. But if the little bout of yester- 
day satisfies these people for the moment, I can do no 
further good here. I rather dread the city after all this 
free life. Obregon is a dangerous brute at present. I 
know he is crafty and cruel, and just what risks I run— 
but I couldn’t turn back now. 


Mexico City, 
January 28, 1923. 

Last night, Saturday, I got back from the hacienda. 
I had told them not to forward letters and was rewarded 
by two from you. I got home about seven—whirled from 
the station—as there is a street-car strike on, jitneys and 
taxis rule and race in the streets, really pandemonium. 

To return to your letters. I took a cup of consommé, 
retired to my room and read them with refreshment and 
delight. I am having, as you see, the hardest of fights 
“and running, not raging, will win me the race,” or at 
least keep the goal in sight. I had a restless night, but 
to-day (Sunday) am resting, for I must do much to-mor- 
row. This is the twenty-eighth and on the first, accord- 
ing to report, the governor of Puebla is coming down to 
give formal possession in accordance with Obregon’s or- 
ders. I promise, in any definite joy or sorrow, to tel- 
egraph. But things are always long drawn out here and I 
play for time, For they may fall, though for the mo- 
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ment firmly seated—and no signs of weakening. The 
sparrows are many. The driver is a cruel brute. And 
who can tell, the battle is not always to the strong! 

As it is Sunday—am staying in bed—reading San 
Francisco de Sales and Ballads of Robin Hood. 1 seek to 
steep my soul in religion and poetry to purify it for the 
grimy offices I must frequent to-morrow, and the worse 
than grimy politicians I must interview. 

As you ask it, I shall tell my ghost story as an inter- 
lude, though it was really a beginning. Believe it or not, 
Pll tell you the truth. 

The twelfth of December is the Virgin’s Day and a 
solemn church fiesta. On that day the Mendizabels* in- 
sisted on a commission to remove the remains of Don 
Fernando and Dofia Monica, their grandparents, from the 
chapel on San Pedro. I have resisted for some time as I 
feared disrespectful handling of the bodies. Whatever I 
do or say is judged by the Indians according to the stand- 
ard of Dofia Monica—‘“Mama Monica” as they call her. 
She is as alive to them as the day she died. I gave the 
order to my administrator, and three of her grandsons, 
between twenty-five and thirty, drove over in an automo- 
bile. I told Iago to witness it—that all was done prop- 
erly—but he couldn’t do much, as they were the grand- 
children. The bodies were buried twenty-six years ago, 
but were perfect in form, though mummified in part. The 
grandsons had brought two little boxes for ashes and 
bones. When they found the bodies entire, they tore the 
flesh off with their hands—parchment-like of course— 
made my men deathly sick—and broke the bones to the 
size of their boxes! The cook told me Dofia Monica had 


*Former owners of San Pedro Coxtocan, 
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a little cap on, and her shoes stuck to her feet. I must 
stop! All this they scattered about the chapel, leaving 
Iago and my men to pick it up and throw it back into the 
graves. They then went to the kitchen, ate their dinner, 
drank beer and drove rollicking off to Puebla, waving my 
order when any one tried to interfere. 

I reached the hacienda the next day and found a 
ghastly crew. I could hardly listen to the story but 
was pleased to hear them all say that had I been there 
I should have hurled them out. I won’t repeat the awful 
curses I heard put on the impious grandsons. I can not 
account for their brutality. The four peons who had 
been forced to help them were all ill in bed. One had lost 
his sight and begged for herbs from her garden to restore 
it! I gave them—and it did. Now all this I am repeating 
just as [ heard it and repeating only half. I asked if the 
grave had been properly cemented again over the poor 
remnants of mummified flesh and faded cloths. They 
said only earth. I gave the order to restore all as before, 
but had such a horror of my desecrated chapel—it is just 
back of my room—that I did not enter to see, and decided 
to banish it from my mind. 

This was the thirteenth of December and I stayed ten 
days. That was my last happy week before the confisca- 
tion orders I got on my return. My cook is very nice- 
looking, almost fair—I suppose a Spanish father. Next 
morning she was pale. I asked what had happened. She 
said just as she was going to bed something screamed in 
her ears. I asked what the sound was like. She looked 
troubled and told me: ‘As of some one who had gone 
mad. It slowly died away.” I hope you remember J told 
you that once the same thing happened to me at San Pe- 
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dro when Harry was ill. The most inhuman sound I ever 
heard. Now, she had never heard that story, but she used 
my very words in describing my experience years ago. 

I was very busy all day on horseback with the wood- 
cutters, and my own mind and conscience unusually still. 
Each day the watchmen and maids would say they could 
not sleep—the spirits sobbed so. I thought they were 
frightened by the cook’s tale and did not heed them. I 
heard nothing myself, and had in the room next to me my 
maid from Mexico City. We both slept peacefully. On 
about the fifth night I awoke in a horror, not think- 
ing of anything until I remembered the spirits. The 
agony continued until, in my own mind, I addressed them, 
saying that “‘their grandchildren had done it, not I, and I 
had had their remains buried as best I could” and much 
more. That calmed me and I fell asleep, but according to 
the maid, I soon screamed. (Poor maid!) As if ina 
fog—one on either side of the bed—Don Fernando and 
Doiia Monica stood, while I revolved in my mind what 
they wanted. In despair I asked if perhaps my orders had 
not been carried out and their tombs repaired. I woke up 
then and told the girl. The curious part, both of us were 
instantly calm and slept quietly until morning, when 
every one had a new story to tell of weeping and strange 
sounds—almost a rebellion. So I told my dream and 
found they had not obeyed me. You should have seen 
Iago and the men bringing bricks and stones! The old 
trojero (he who keeps the barns) said it would not do un- 
til a priest came and blessed the tombs and had a mass for 
their souls—but I heeded him not. Several days more 
passed and I slept quietly—but with the door well open 
into the maid’s room—for the awful part is that not even 
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Brunhilda wakes in these uncanny scenes. The last night 
I was there I had been in bed an hour perhaps and was 
growing drowsy when I heard some one crying at my 
window. The most gentle attenuated sobbing; the most 
pitiful sounds you ever heard. I never for a minute 
thought of the spirits, but called the girl to light the can- 
dle. She heard it too—but the strange part is, J said it 
was at the back window and she heard it at the front, and 
neither did she think of spirits. As she opened to see who 
was there, IT came in sobbing—and we looked at 
each other and closed the windows. Perhaps you think 
we were frightened or horrified? I can only answer for 
myself—it filled me with an intense pity. I only wanted 
to comfort it and I said to the girl: “If it would only be 
quiet!’ I then promised to have the mass said and invite 
the people, and it left, sobbing. And we, of course, both 
went to our beds to sleep dreamlessly till morning. 

Now fill in this space with my two other letters for 
Christmas. When I opened Obregon’s orders, unsuspect- 
ingly, the first thing I thought of was the sobbing spirit. 

In Mexico City, even to me, the impression grew dim 
and I smiled when on my return the old trojero said the 
spirits still wept and wandered. 

The very next day at table, where all were jesting, 
General Ryan said: ‘To make things perfect, do you 
keep an ancestral ghost too?” It made even Ezio look 
pale. He then told us: “I will swear I was waked by a 
ghost dragging the chains of eternity up and down the 
room last night.” That’s all. Others heard it too. The 
next day was for the fiesta and races, but when at night 
around the fire I told the tale, even the scoffers firmly 
wanted a mass said. As you sagely remarked, money 
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could not buy the things I gave them on the ranch! Early 
next morning, before the priest came, I made Rosemary 
and Hope help me cover their graves with calla lilies, and 
Ezio, as penance for the bad grandchildren, put a big 
bunch of them on the tombs. The ceremony of blessing 
the graves was most touching. The old trojero, who 
knew and loved them, kneeling with the priest and mak- 
ing the responses, LEzio, the general and I felt it most. 
No one since has heard them. Here the tale endeth. Tell 
me if Jerdone listened to the end, or burst with scorn. 
Be graphic. 


January 29, 1923. 

Monday—my mood is as different as the day; my let- 
ter of yesterday as far removed from me as if another had 
written it. Jerdone should take it as I do—a good ghost 
story, nothing more. That is how one feels in the city, 
but far away in the mountains—“Lone upon the moun- 
tains with the pine trees wailing round them’’—it is dif- 
ferent. 

I am glad you are living a little—and in the philos- 
ophy of life I have learned a few lessons which before I 
rejected: First, simple human companionship, while you 
inhabit the body, is as necessary as the air you breathe— 
you must not be too exacting, take it as it comes and for 
your part do your best. A brief sermon, you— 

I left early intending to come home, but stopped at the 
Montgomerys. She was just back from a brilliant party 
at the Bermejillos, her first in the really rich old Mexican 
set, and her head was in a whirl of gorgeous Paris dresses 
and family jewels. She burst on me with her tale of the 
glittering circle, making me tell her their names and his- 
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tories, until the husband politely recalled to her that I had 
just returned from a dangerous trip. Good breeding 
brought her instantly to, and she was most polite in her 
inquiries—really nice not to be captious—the husband 
more than sympathetic—troubled. I know his conscience 
pricks him or he promised more than he could fulfill—I 
think the latter. At any rate he does not resent me for his 
own shortcomings. I was glad when I got home to find 


C H and K 5 Under thirty, men are 
generous. C is twenty-nine and still ardently offers 
service, 


Just put my pencil down to answer the telephone—to 
be told the secretary of foreign relations would like to see 
me to-morrow at noon to talk over my affairs. Delight- 
fully informal! What will they say? An offer—or 
what? Perhaps they are simply weakening and want to 
temporize—for Obregon threw the gauntlet down and the 
sparrow picked it up—outrageous and unexpected con- 
duct in a sparrow. 

There, I can divert my mind no longer. I must re- 
flect on what the secretary will say to me and what I shall 
accept or reject—like a true Asiatic I shall lose myself in 
my inner consciousness and fatalistic speculations. 


Mexico City, 

February I, 1923. 

To continue where I left off with my summons yes- 
terday. Prepared for anything but what happened, I 
went to the secretary’s office. Pani is his name, and he 
is the only one of the new government who attempts 
society—the diplomats and Baroness X being his 
friends. He is a little, unctuous, very prosperous (since 
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the revolution) black Mexican, with an agreeable man- 
ner—said to be a perfect fraud—the diplomat of a bril- 
liant galaxy. He received me politely and I asked why 
I had been sent for. I wore that fewille mort pleated 
silk I bought in Paris, my pearl necklace (1 sleep in it!) 
and a small henna-colored hat. I think I was very lady- 
like and perhaps simpdtica. It was really an inquiry 
for information, not that I know the real secret yet—am 
still guessing—so just control your impatience and guess 
too! He replied—he, the false one—meeting my eyes 
squarely (he is said always to shift his): “I want you to 
trust me. I am an emissary from the president. Be- 
lieve me, he wants to help you.” (How the sparrows 
must have pecked!) “We have sent for you privately to 
see how we can arrange this matter—just what you 
want—and to tell you not to send Mr. Cummins to us. 
He is persona non grata.” (The great man’s very words!) 
“Tf you insist it will only hurt you with the president. We 
only ask you to speak for yourself and tell us what you 
want.” 

I tried to show the wisdom of the serpent and the 
gentleness of the dove. Only when Pani insisted a little 
too much on the personal sympathy the president had for 
me, I softly remarked :“‘I wish he had shown it to me the 
day we talked together.” That undiplomatic remark he 
ignored with a slightly merry twinkle. 

Pani displayed refreshing and absolute ignorance of 
the matter they are dealing with—division of lands—and 
as it was the first time they had ever listened to me with- 
out a preconceived opinion and judgment in their minds— 
and he is by no means a fool (nor yet a shining light!) 
the conversation at least was interesting, and I think J 
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stated my case so very clearly that he decided, alas!—he 
could not handle it. I quickly avoided the usual snare— 
would I sell at a fair price the piece—the “Jeetle piece’”’— 
they needed? I said that I would not; that without cut- 
ting off the water I could not sell an acre, but if they 
really needed land (they don’t of course) I would sell the 
whole. But cash terms, for my valuation, etc. In fact the 
position has been too often discussed. I saw that was not 
their idea. But at least he was interested, and made me 
promise to repeat to no one the interview (especially at 
the legation) as he had much at heart the settlement of my 
claim. Even as President Obregon. He could not act 
in the case as he was sent only to open negotiations with 
me. On that we parted. 

I shall tell you my afternoon, to distract my mind. 
At lunch, an hour ago, a messenger brought me a pol- 
ished note from another secretary, he of Fomente y Agri- 
cultura—the beasts—I know none personally, but they 
are the Bolsheviks who are ruining us, and we hate them 
more than hades! The note is so perfect I should like to 
send it if I did not need it at hand in case of trouble. It 
begs me to grant them an interview this afternoon at 
four, in a brief hour. To avoid causing me any annoy- 
ance, the head of the section will call for me and take me 
to the secretary himself! 

“T am receiving kindness and sympathy from all the 
social set—it helps to brace me against the rebuffs— 
I think it quite a feat to have made Obregon send for me. 
I know after his telegram—refusing me coldly, and say- 
ing it was no longer in his hands—he expected another 
desperate appeal—not my simply ignoring him and re- 
taking the ranch. I must stop writing or I shall get nerv- 
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ous and I really fear the man this afternoon. Obregon 
has mocked and insulted every one. I must pray to my 
saint to keep my temper. If they make one of their 
crafty robbing offers I'll simply ask for time to consider 
and so get off quietly and write my refusal, if need be. 
Now that’s written, let’s see if I live up to it. Crafty 
things they are, and I am going alone. 


Thursday. 

You ask me if I depend entirely on the hacienda for a 
living. Yes. Putting in necessary repairs and paying off 
mortgages has taken all—nearly all—of my Santa Ana 
money, and for the present they have ruined the mines in 
Pachuca, so my stock in La Blanca mine is worthless and 
if I lost the hacienda I should have nothing. I had to 
keep San Pedro up, it was about to drop to pieces. Only 
my success with the crops has kept it going, and it is 
worth double what it was when Harry bought it. 

There, I shall begin again! As the clock was striking 
the hour a young man called for me, of the learned type, 
a lawyer, Mexican, with an Irish name, in his own car. 
Politely, we mutually froze each other to the office. I 
felt a chilly sensation as I took my seat in the room where 
Villareal had made me wait hours, a year and a half ago. 
Same room—crowded with the same dejected-looking 
men and women. The young man promised me I should 
_ be received at once—that the Sefior Pani had arranged 
the interview—but we waited an hour! In that time we 
became friends. I found he was merely bashful—had 
an English wife—was warmly on my side and against 
touching foreign property. The Mexican Government 
does not dispute my titles—they are without flaw. De 
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la Huerta, Obregon and Calles have openly declared them- 
selves Bolsheviks and feel strong enough to defy the 
world—a dangerous mood. They will fall unless they 
change. But what made me so unhappy was that I saw 
no way to prevent my falling first, as no one would or 
could help me! 

To continue—in an hour the arch-fiend received me. 
The usher took us in, saying to the other poor people: 
“The minister will not receive you to-day.” One pale el- 
derly woman, evidently a beauty in her youth, with a 
cheap blue feather in her hat, continued to sit in spite of 
the usher. I was all keyed up not to make a single slip 
and was received by the Secretary of Agriculture, De 
Negri, an intelligent-looking old Indian, of the Juarez 
type—his eyes small, twinkling with admiration, apparent- 
ly—I don’t know what was really back of them. 

He showed no vexation, but questioned me and I 
answered even as I had planned—but more gently as the 
manna dew of flattery was poured over me. The young 
man witnessed the interview, evidently to report to his 
minister. At the end, the dear, kind old man said: “I 
want you to understand that President Obregon is in 
deepest sympathy with you and has instructed me to 
help you in every way. To-morrow morning I report on 
your case and shall let you know.” That equivocal 
speech quickly aroused my suspicions and I asked what 
decision they would make. He replied: “I think it will 
be to your entire satisfaction.”—There, that’s all. It is 
noon, another day and yet no word, but at least that was 
manna dew for the night. 

To-day I don’t expect so much, but this at least, that 
they will not proceed against me. Something has held 
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their hands. Public opinion and the British Govern- 
ment combined—although Cummins is “persona non gra- 
ta”—that fine sentence makes me smile, in spite of 
my serious mood. The home secretary of England has 
been advised of my case, and my determined attitude 
makes me a menace. I can’t see what made Obregon call 
for me. This chaos can’t continue indefinitely and the 
United States will find it impossible to have an openly 
hostile Bolshevik country next door. There, I shall send 
this now as it may be weeks before I can form a conclu- 
sion. You will see, for the minute I have become 
persona non grata. 

Edith is giving a great lawn party to her niece to- 
morrow and we are all invited. I feel rested and well 
to-day—so hope to continue to beam. 


Mexico City, 

February 3, 1923. 

I still believe the government officials mean to do 
something, for even they could hardly continue to call me 
up, if their intentions were not to deal fairly with me. I 
have had wonderful luck, and a mischance. I think the 
strike* belongs to the latter, for Obregon is vacillating; he 
acts on impulse and the spur of the moment, and for some 
reason was about ready to settle the question when he ran 
away. He only returned night before last and De Negri 
again saw me. It was such an encouraging meeting that 
for the moment I know I am out of danger. He received 
me even more pleasantly than before, and said he wanted 
to introduce me to the governor of Puebla (who was in 


*A big street railway strike was for the moment diverting Obre- 
gon’s attention. 
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town) as my place was under his jurisdiction. The gov- 
ernor is just a common young man who looks half negro, 
and does impossible things (but now I possess the magic 
wand—entrée to Gobernacidén—and the ugliest face be- 
comes lovely). His manner was respectful and he af- 
fected an eager desire to assist me. Poor Cinderella is at 
aloss. De Negri told him: ‘Here is the lady I spoke of 
who does not want an escort and manages her hacienda 
herself.” That seemed to tickle them both. De Negri 
laughed agreeably, the governor boisterously. I inquired 
what information he wanted, and De Negri replied: 
“Please tell him your story as you told me the other 
night.” I adapted it to the more ignorant ears of the gov- 
ernor—and simply told the story of the long fight for the 
hacienda; that my claims are legal, ratified by Carranza, 
Obregon and the courts of Mexico. 

The governor seemed delighted and the result was 
that he asked De Negri what he should do. 

De Negri answered: “Why—if you want to give the 
Indians land, take it from some other place. Hers is 
small.” (They always before have called it “large’—and 
scowled!) “She has spent a lot on irrigation, etc.” 

To which the governor replied: “Of course—I can 
fix her up all right—no trouble—I shall order all pro- 
ceedings stopped until the president decides.” 

Social courtesies—Brunhilda and I retire, avoiding 
pats on the head. 

The same evening X came in with a young 
Mexican diplomat. In the course of the conversation he 
suddenly asked: “Are you the Sefiora Evans?” I ad- 
mitted it. ‘Excuse me, I am in the Sefior Pani’s office 
and I have heard nothing else all day but of the simpdtica 
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senora.” I won’t repeat more, for that astonished me. 
The young man spoke freely—said Pani and De Negri 
were at odds, and that De Negri was free to decide with- 
out waiting for Obregon’s orders. I don’t believe it. I 
think Obregon an ignorant tyrant. De Negri for his part 
has decided in my favor, but needs the signature.* 


What looks real—De Negri sent for me again yes- 
terday, Friday, saw me instantly but for a moment—say- 
ing Obregon had not received him, but would on Monday. 
He had sent the orders stopping all proceedings against 
me, pending the president’s decision, and his report was 
favorable. 

My cause is more known than ever before. I can’t 
accept half of the invitations I get, but go as much as I 
can—to increase general interest in my case. I say noth- 
ing, but of course they guess a lot. I dared my red dress 
the other afternoon at a late tea—wore my eagle as a 
breast-plate (with all its brass and fuss) when a group of 
men I hardly know came up to me and said: ‘‘Mrs. Ev- 
ans, is that President Obregon’s latest present to you?” 
(You know it is the Mexican coat-of-arms. ) 

I replied: “It might have been if Maximilian had not 
given it to me.” 

I am repeating all this to keep my courage up. My 
defiance has brought it to a head—to imprison me or 
expel me would cause such a fuss. X , who is on 


*At this time serious remonstrances were being made to the Mex- 
ican Government by the British Foreign Office against the unwar- 
rantable persecution of a British subject, who was in no way at odds 
with the law, but living in her home in peaceful pursuance of her 
duties. 

TA brooch given by Maximilian at the time of his coronation to 
Carlota’s ladies-in-waiting. Inherited by Mr. Evans. 
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the crest of a wave with Obregon, is insisting on my go- 
ing to her dance to-night. I shall if G—— comes for 
me. To-morrow, Sunday, Mrs. M is giving them 
a tea and yesterday she made me promise to come to 
luncheon first. So you see I am still making a brave 
show—but my heart is in the hacienda. 


CHAPTER VIII 
March 12, 1923—March 30, 1923 


Spring at San Pedro—The Red Army Places New Boundaries—An 
Insidious Force—Renewed Promises—Red Flags on the Boundaries of 
San Pedro—Mrs. Evans Captures the Flag-Staff—Pressure Given for 
United States to Recognize Mexico—A Call on De Negri in Mexico 
City—Ruin of San Pedro Planned by Cutting Off Water System— 
Action Delayed—Obregon Again Decides to Confiscate—Heartbreak- 
ing Discouragement—Personal Defense to the Last the Only Re- 
course—The Government Approves Stealing and Robbing—Leading 
Agitators Advise Killing Mrs. Evans—She Decides to Try Telegrams 
to Foreign Secretaries in London and Washington. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 
March 12, 1923. 

As you see I am at San Pedro. Spring in the garden, 
spring in the air, and an ever-increasing murmur as from 
the sea comes from the eucalyptus grove as the wind 
sweeps through it. What peace, what beauty! An echo 
from Paradise is in the air—and yesterday—I'll begin 
with a week ago. I had just returned from San Pedro 
and mailed you a society letter of dinners and functions 
and I think mentioned a red army of ragged men march- 
ing past. 

I had barely reached Mexico City when Iago began 
informing me they were taking up all the ancient mile- 
stones marking the limits or boundaries of the hacienda 
and putting new ones down, giving the entire place over to 
the people—all that they promised not to do. I told him 
not to interfere, for you see this is a fight for the owner, 
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not just an outrage by the people, but government orders. 
So long as there is an unrepealed presidential decree con- 
fiscating a property the owner is at the mercy of every 
petty official. Obregon, aware of this, trusts to some 
underling to carry out his orders, or rid him of the ob- 
stacle. 

I wrote, telephoned and tried in every way to get De 
Negri, but was not received. I knew some force was act- 
ing against me again with Obregon. It was useless going 
to Mr. Cummins—he has done his all for the mo- 
ment—unless I get killed. I want to outwit them and 
am bending all my energies to that end. I finally got 
Pani, and said if they did not give me support I should go 
to the hacienda and knock down their “monuments” and 
put the old ones back. He begged me not to go until he 
spoke again with De Negri. Result: Last Wednesday I got 
a letter from his secretary to the governor of Puebla, say- 
ing to assist me, and all orders would be given by tele- 
graph. I got to Puebla Wednesday afternoon; the 
governor received me. He said mo orders had been sent. 
I told him I should have to go at once to San Pedro and 
knock down the monuments. That, they don’t want, for 
T might get killed and so call attention to the robbery. In 
his anger he said—what I think is the truth: “Why 
doesn’t President Obregon repeal his orders giving away 
your place, if he really means it—not send us these unof- 
ficial ones ?”’ 

Not being here you can’t follow all the details, excite- 
ments and exasperations, broken engagements, etc., but 
after my first interview with the governor and his youth- 
ful, ignorant and dishonest staff, I possessed my soul in 
Job-like patience and showered telegrams on the highest 
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in Mexico giving them until Saturday to rescind the or- 
ders—if they do not then I’ll execute my threats. Fri- 
day, late, the governor sent for me, read a telegram from 
De Negri ordering him to restore the monuments to their 
ancient places; also telegrams to me inviting me politely to 
come immediately to Mexico and they would arrange my 
affairs. Not to be again deceived, I replied with equal 
courtesy I would come as soon as the orders were executed 
and my boundary-stones replaced. 

To give you an idea of the situation—just put your- 
self back to the times of that good King Philip of Spain 
and the inquisitor. Each person in Puebla who has a 
petty spite or desires money from the Indians, misinforms 
or bribes the government and holds up all your work. The 
governor of Puebla offered to call before him the people 
claiming my land and give orders to put the boundary- 
stones back and stop all confiscation until Obregon de- 
cided my case, but De Negri’s agent here argued against 
it. They sent for me on Saturday, but when I went to the 
governor’s office, I found it closed and no message. Yes- 
terday, Sunday, I took the train for San Martin. I felt 
full of force and determined on action. 

When I reached San Pedro ten of my best and kind- 
liest Indians were waiting to see if | had orders from 
Obregon against the agrarios. They had put red flags all 
over my boundaries, or rather on the new stones, and 
_ would bury me under them, if I took them down. I told 
the Indians the truth. Puebla had orders to protect me, 
but was refusing to execute them. Such a position could 
not last. They went off. Then I went to see the out- 
rage, on horseback, with Diego and Iago—both armed. I 
didn’t want them shot or arrested, but when I saw the red 
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flags I pulled them down. The last they had put on a 
mound too high for me and not room on top for the horse 
to stand—only to dash up on one side and down 
the other. Before they could stop me I forced the horse 
up, caught the flag-staff in passing and with the weight 
of the horse broke it off! It was really exhilarating— 
you enter into that? I have never stormed a citadel or 
captured a flag before—and it whistled in my ears as I 
dashed down. 

The agrarios fired on me, but even that only added 
excitement and pleasure. I got off with the banner and 
blocked off Diego and Iago and would not let them re- 
turn the agrarians’ fire, as their bullets fell short. Nor 
would I run, but walked the horse slowly back to the ha- 
cienda—with Diego and Iago keeping their guns ready if 
they attacked us. We planned to charge them with a vol- 
ley if they came near, but they never did. I have my 
trophy nicely packed in my satchel for Mr. De Negri. I 
hope you don’t think me mad, but now, perfectly calm and 
in celestial serenity in my garden, I would again take the 
risk rather than let that flag float over San Pedro—that 
flag which is a defiance of all that’s good or spiritual in 
life! At sundown we closed the doors. I tried to watch 
on the roof—the stars were beautiful—but could not, and 
slept peacefully. I knew there would be no attack. 
Won’t you grant me a little clairvoyance, if not spiritual 
guidance? 

This morning I used a little of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and again scattered telegrams to the highest in Mex- 
ico saying: ‘No protection was given me. Puebla did 
not obey orders. Fired on, etc. Could not leave hacienda 
until my people and property were protected.” Then I 
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spent the morning riding over the place in great content- 
ment and, as I have not heard anything yet, perhaps they 
will do no more—but I do not trust them. Your little 
newspaper clipping was ironical under the circumstances 
for my case is such a clear outrage. Confiscation, pure 
and simple. Yet many acquaintances (I won’t mention 
names) want the United States to recognize Mexico for 
some petty personal business, and so resent my protests. 
All the Spaniards’ places around me have been turned 
over to the agrarians and a sort of pandemonium reigns. 


San Pedro, 

March 14, 1923. 

A weary time since I wrote you and never a minute in 
peace. This is a curious minute to choose, but I am clear- 
minded, as always, when I have made a decision. I'll 
continue where I left off. In the morning several of my 
men came to knock down the new boundary-stones and 
fight for me. On reflection, I would not let them, for in 
Mexico City they would have a right to say, if some got 
killed, that they had promised to help me and I would not 
give them time. My trouble is this dark inquisitorial 
Puebla. Yesterday I came here (Puebla) having re- 
ceived a telegram from the jefe David, brother of the gov- 
ernor, that he had orders from Mexico City to call the 
people before me and make them change the monuments. 
- I spent an hour or so yesterday afternoon and was not 
received—this morning, an hour, when an official I 
know murmured: “Waste no more time here. Go to 
Mexico City.’’ So I shall see what can be done there. I 
take the morning train. It is only one hundred and 
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twelve miles, but an all-day trip—how weary will my 
wings be by seven when I reach the city. Brunhilda is 
with me, my one joy. 

The other afternoon when I was writing to you I was 
told they meant to attack the hacienda—twenty of them 
armed gathered around the house. Do you see why I did 
not continue? We asked for soldiers from San Martin, 
but they refused them, so we shut ourselves in—Diego 
the bandit, Iago the trooper and I. You will blush for my 
part. I loaded my little pistol and my shotgun, then took 
to the roof, to be called in need. An overwhelming sleep 
got the heroine and nothing happened. I suppose the 
besiegers decided they might get hurt—for I think they 
realized I should at least defend myself. So there you 
have my history to date. 


Colonia Roma 344, 
Mexico City, 
March 18, 1923. 
Provident as usual, a little paper left over! What 
am I doing? Waiting, always waiting, no? This is so 
hard a struggle I can’t describe it yet, or even see clearly. 
I reached Mexico City just as fatigued as I expected, but 
still with much life left in me. I telephoned De Negri at 
once and was given an appointment at eleven the next 
morning, it seems years ago—last Thursday by actual 
count. I was calm enough when I went there—not so 
when I left, it all was too dramatic and like a doctor’s 
dissecting room, only in some strange way I was looking 
on at my own body being dissected! 
De Negri received me with a sweet doctorial smile: 
“You have not been killed. Why will you not trust us, 
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and not expose yourself?” You see the clever turn? 
I am to blame for the men firing on me! Besides De 
Negri there were present the chief operator, the govern- 
ment head engineer, La Croix, really one—a French name 
and surely French, lean, tall, sallow, dead eyes, no chin, 
emotionless as a mummy, at a guess, forty-five. Near 
him, his underling, young, fat, brown Mexican, so fat 
only pig’s eyes left—he does the actual cutting. To my 
astonished eyes a plan of our district was opened before 
me, and De Negri beamed over it. He knows nothing 
about it, is a retired doctor, once an engineer, once Mexi- 
can consul in New York. 

La Croix then said: “Look, we only give two hun- 
dred and eighty acres to those two villages; see, it makes 
a path between them.” I looked. It was my water course 
and Harry’s tunnel—the complete ruin of the hacienda. 
Specious devils! Had I been the ignorant, easily duped 
woman they thought me, I should have sold my birthright 
for a mess of pottage. I did not get angry, it was too 
much—-and to see it all mapped out neatly—my 
friends’ places too! I spoke up with all the eloquence 
demanded. I refused with indignation. If they needed 
land, buy the whole place, but not ruin it. Voluntarily I 
would not sell an acre. Everything I said was too true. 
The engineers had not cared about my ruin. It is ob- 
vious I could not run the hacienda without water, and 
their plan is to take a narrow strip cutting out the entire 
water system—leaving me the barren land on each side. 
When I finished I saw La Croix looked astounded—mar- 
velous knowledge on a woman’s part! The pig-eyed young 
man—apparently carried away—nodded assent to every 
word, and De Negri attempted no further argument. 
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That’s why I speak better of him than the others, he 
doesn’t defend the robbery. They folded up their map, 
and he said quietly: “Please wait a little longer. I 
acknowledge your case is exceptional.” Then turning 
to La Croix and the engineer, he asked them to motor to 
Cuernavaca the next morning—Friday—and ask the 
president to give his signature not to touch my place. 
Then he said to me: “This interview is secret. We shall 
return Saturday and answer you Monday.” I agreed to 
wait on condition they would give such orders that my 
place and administrator would not be interfered with 
while they were deciding, and Brunhilda and I glided 
from the Horror Chamber. 

Maybe I seem too dramatic to you, but I love the 
place as myself, and for the moment the three men knew 
it and undertook my bidding. Now Sunday is here, I 
can only guess what the shifting tyrant in Cuernavaca 
has decided on, he does not love me, whatever messages 
he sends—yet they know I am determined and a woman 
killed might be awkward at the moment—with all the 
politicians begging for recognition in Washington and 
London. My society friends seem astounded. Over the 
telephone they tell me: “Heard you were fired on—what 
is London doing?” I only reply I have not been to the 
legation (I promised De Negri that until they decide). I 
suppose some half truce will be the outcome—they will 
come back to try to wear me out. I’ll endeavor to resist 
and destroy the “Fuhrmann” even if he swallows the 
sparrow! 

Mexico City, 
March 22, 1923. 
To start with, Obregon has again decided to confis- 
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cate. I turned my light out an hour ago, but my thoughts 
are coming so thick and fast I must try to concentrate. 
They did not send for me. I felt something had gone 
wrong. This is Wednesday. I have been here just a 
week and insisted, through Pani, on having a decision. 
This afternoon at five, he said, De Negri would see 
me, but only his private secretary received me. I suppose 
he did not dare. The secretary said the president would 
not modify his decision. I have told you in another let- 
ter San Pedro can not be divided without cutting the 
water off. I tried to force De Negri to see me, then Pani; 
he declined too—he would write to-morrow. I have 
written him a burning letter to-night in hopes of stopping 
the official proposal. 1 telephoned Cummins and he 
saw me, though nearly eight at night. He was adequate, 
as far as sympathy is concerned, but says he can not stop 
them; they sent word in the morning they intended set- 
tling my claim, but no offer made. Of course that’s just 
a pretext, but what makes Obregon so obstinate in my 
case? I am sure I was not mistaken, De Negri and those 
others were willing to withdraw. To-night is the first 
time I have given up. I have no recourse left. I am go- 
ing down Sunday, but to what? To see it cut up piece- 
meal, ruined. My work of five years given over to 
the rabble, the ren who have trusted in me deceived and 
cheated, and I can’t stop it! I shall oppose it, risk my- 
self, what gain? Failure—the word that has never ex- 
isted for me. San Pedro is not just my hacienda, it’s 
part of me as my very body. Before Cummins I could 
still talk of fighting and was full of fire—but now 
none of it—the horror of it—how can I face the poor 
people Sunday? This has been like a sacred crusade, I 
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did not mind dying the minute I won out. My hope has 
been that the final result of the fight might be the estab- 
lishment of a moral administration in Mexico. If that 
can be done and the political life of Mexico be somewhat 
purified and the continuance of injustice and oppression 
be prevented—even if only to a relative degree—I shall 
regard my life as well spent and well given—if lose it 
I must. I recall my dream, but this breaker seems to be 
dashing me against the ground, I rarely want to talk— 
alone in my house, burning with outrage and unable to 
speak to a soul, as if on a deserted beach, why do I want 
so to speak? 

I have wept and slept and waked again. It is only 
one o'clock and all is still. Iam trying to see some ground 
to stand on, but as yet have no plan. They know that 
as well as I. I can not let Diego, Iago and my men fire, 
for their death would be on me and nothing gained. Op- 
pose to the last is all I can do—I personally—and then 
let them take possession, calmly. The poor Spaniards 
caused a momentary flurry and all has subsided. No 
one has paid for their lands—those who opposed the 
government are in jail—but you have heard all this! 
The immediate thing left to do is to copy neatly my 
letter to Pani—to try to stop this new order before it is 
published. 


Mexico City, 

March 25, 1923. 

I live two lives—Howard says ten, and five for active 
men. I’ll not keep you in suspense, my position is un- 
changed since my midnight letter of two nights ago, but 
I have recovered my nerve. I have not failed yet and 
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I think shall fight to the last. After writing to you I 
planned my letter to Pani. I knew I must get it off be- 
fore their offer reached me, for time is everything. I 
scarcely recall what I wrote you but your quick eye pen- 
etrated, I am sure, the suppressed or expressed passion of 
it, I don’t know which. My letter to Pani had to be in 
Spanish and every sentence brief and telling. I forced 
the blood from my aching head and made my dim eyes 
see, so that they would not dare put Article 33* (perni- 
cious foreigner) against me. I repeated firmly their 
phrases and promises and said instead of chastising the 
people who fired on me—when I tore the red flags 
down—they offered them more land! If they took it they 
forced me into publicity and an appeal to foreign govern- 
ments. There, that is the gist of it. And the result ?>—I 
did not get the order of confiscation—no reply, that is 
better than one, at any rate. 

I am giving them until Wednesday, then going to 
San Pedro. They have not taken possession, but have 
left the boundary-stones as they changed them, which 
shows their mood. I naturally am dwelling on San Pedro, 
but not in a hopeless spirit. 

[ feel 1 must keep all my strength together. 

Alone in my quiet room, what does the future hold for 
me? Shall I be brave enough to stand up against it, or 
must I acknowledge myself vanquished before life will 
_ let me go? I remembered it was St. Patrick’s Day and 
wore the little green silk shamrock papa gave me—his 
last one—and sat with it on by Garibaldi—who has been 
very ill—to bring good luck, and it did, for that day was 
his crisis. 


*Article 33 of Mexican Constitution provides for the right of 
Mexico to deport pernicious foreigners. 
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March 27, 1923. 
I had an alarming letter from Iago, have decided to 
go to the hacienda and have felt a great lightening of my 
heart ever since—for to San Pedro I should go. I have 
only kept it together these five years by defiance, and 
I can’t stop now. What they mean to do I can’t say, 
but think complete confiscation and to give me no chance 
of fighting. To-day I informed Obregon of the new 
depredations, and that I was leaving to-morrow (that 
was in the morning). Now evening—no answer. So 
that means they still mean confiscation, but hesitate to 
execute it. 
Society is very gay. Mrs. Montgomery gave me a 
luncheon before I went down, to some New York people 
who had asked to meet me. 


Colonia Roma 344, 

Mexico City, 

March 30, 1923. 

I left for the hacienda the day I said I would— 
Wednesday before Easter. You remember my mood. 
Thursday I rode over the fields and rejoiced in the garden. 
Yes, that was mine, more roses than leaves—nothing won- 
derful in quality, but such profusion, such perfumes of 
Araby, such wheat, such joy in cultivation—in everything 
opposed to ruin and these people! At night I tried our 
new whistles for the velador. It was moonlight— 
they are stealing horses and robbing the haciendas again 
(with the entire approval of the government )—so we are 
trying to guard ourselves. I am only telling you this to 
show you how sudden and complete my fall was. Ah— 
in the afternoon I rode through the village that fired on 
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me, not in bravado, but as the only way to reach the man I 
had to speak to. I forgot it was the village until in the 
midst of it, and was saluted in friendly, almost congrat- 
ulatory manner by half the people. You do right, in one 
sense, in passing over the red flag incident, as it did not 
affect me. But it was not just a “gesture” as it would 
naturally sound to you or any one not living among these 
people—a sort of dastardly thing to try to frighten a 
woman. There is the curious part of it—that it was not 
that at all. I can’t go into details. The government 
wanted to have me shot and say the Indians did it, as I 
was reckless. It is what makes me hate—no, despise !— 
the government so. The campaign against me has been 
a thing of years—and lately all the agitators advise killing 
me. The Indians have not responded for two reasons: 
the better ones are apathetic and rather like me; the bad 
ones simply are afraid of consequences. The day they 
did fire they had a crowd together, and yet were too cow- 
ardly to calculate the range of bullets and feared us on 
horseback. The only part I take pleasure in is that I did 
have control enough not to charge them—for in those 
moments I don’t know myself. 

To make an end: The next morning I awoke con- 
sumed with fever and headache. I couldn't take a train 
as I meant to return on Monday—I thought it might be 
smallpox—I had no thermometer, medicine, aspi- 
- rin—nothing. This stage lasted five days. Day before 
yesterday, I succeeded in getting the train to Mexico City. 
You can imagine my depression. Then yesterday morn- 
ing I read your letters—what letters! Instead of offering 
me a back room and a vegetable garden to cultivate (as 
I have a taste for farming) you took up quickly the 
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few threads of defense and encouraged my belligerent 
spirit. 

The gist of it is, if Mr. Cummins can do no more, I 
shall first try telegrams to the foreign secretary in Lon- 
don and to Mr. Hughes. The government has let me into 
the secret. I am not so insignificant as they would like 
me to believe. 

I went to the legation, but Mr. Cummins had not re- 
turned. After an hour’s wait I had to go home. 

I got home and was just about to jump into bed, when 
they let a caller in on me! Jove! my patience nearly left 
me. She heard I was sick and rushed around—in an 
orange-colored summer dress all ribbons and sweeping 
hat, cock’s plumes creeping round her neck and coiling 
down her waist. I touched on general topics and avoided 
politics as her husband is de la Huerta’s friend and 
working for recognition. 

To continue my visitors—as it all bears on my tale, 
and chances of publicity, and winning out. After some 
hours of bed and the doctor telephoned for, Emily came 
to see me. She a vision in sky-blue, black hat, aggres- 
sive ribbons, general air of bloom and success, just having 
given a fashionable luncheon at which she had heard I 
was ill, and after the way of female Job’s comforters, 
came to visit me. Her intentions were good. At first 
she said: “No grippe, your hacienda troubles you.” 
That enraged me, as I was coughing my head off, and I 
think I answered in the sweet spirit of Job, when he 
cursed his friends. That cleared the atmosphere and we 
chatted pleasantly. My mood has changed and I mean to 
fight. 

Your letters and Mrs. L——’s, have made me feel 
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like a self-respecting lion’s whelp even if nothing more. I 
adored your saying Great Britain might fail me, not I 
Great Britain! That’s right, but I may strike a few 
sparks out of Britannia yet. 


CHAPTER IX 
April 18, 1923—December 30, 1923 


Mrs. Evans Telegraphs Hughes—Backing from Britannia—Rumors— 
A Rabble Army Tries to Force Terms—But is Not Successful—Tele- 
grams Sent to Obregon, Pani and Cummins—A Detachment of Sol- 
diers Arrives—Confusion and Uncertainty—Attitude of United States 
and England—In Society—The Last of the Harvesting—San Pedro 
Confiscated—At the Legation—An Enemy at Work—More Assur- 
ances—Discouraging Delays—A Diplomatic Ride—A Reporter from 
Chicago—Open Support from Washington Hoped For—America 
Plays to the Gallery—Soldiers for Defense—Obregon Hears United 
States Will Support Him—News that San Pedro is Burning—Don 
lago Escapes—Almazan Does not Stop Sacking of Hacienda—Mrs. 
Evans Decides to Publish Report in Chicago Tribune—Efforts to 
Help the Needy—Desolation at San Pedro—No Other Hacienda 
Burned—United States Definitely Supporting Obregon—A Sad 
Christmas. 


Mexico City, 

April 18, 1923. 

It is raining—afternoon—and the first quiet after- 
noon in ten whole days. 

I succeeded in getting to Mr. Cummins that afternoon. 

I did not want to go over his head as he would have to 

execute orders here. I wanted his consent for me to send 

a strong personal telegram to the home secretary in Lon- 

don. I dressed in my best, but you can’t hide grippe, or 

rather, a hacking cough and husky voice. He was very 

nice. He said: ‘You have a right to do it—chances are 

you will not be answered, but you may be, for they will 

look up the list of claims against Mexico and yours is in 
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it. Of course, if they cable me orders to help you, I can 
do twice as much, and I hope they do.” 

I then asked him if he objected to my telegraphing 
Secretary Hughes and calling on Summerlin (chargé d’- 
affaires). That, also, he conceded, for he said he might 
need him. I did; a good telegram; have had no answer 
to that but it may penetrate later. I at least thrilled when 
I got “a spark out of Britannia” as I said I should. 
After Cummins I had to go to bed (sent my dainty cables 
first) and beg a bracer from Fichtner. 

Next day I went to Summerlin. He is a gentleman, a 
Harvard graduate—he received me charmingly. I told 
him Mr. Cummins wanted me to tell him what I had done 
of my own responsibility, etc. You guess the way I talked. 
The beginning was difficult, but as soon as I had said a 
little, in an old-time courteous way he stopped me and 
began telling me my own story in a flattering, exag- 
gerated manner, as he had it, he said, from many people. 
He was really more than kind. He told me: “Secretary 
Hughes won’t answet you, but may write me instructions 
to investigate and help Mr. Cummins, which I shall do, 
and as you have spoken to me I promise in an unofficial 
way to help where and how I can.” I have heard no more, 
but believe he will—at any rate, I felt I was work- 
ing—not lying still. The cough and lassitude were awful 
after. 

On Monday night I heard Sir Basil Thompson was 
here. I knew he was a former Archbishop of York’s son. 
Hope said Mrs. Ellis (a northeaster she brought back 
with her) met him on her travels, and he was writing a 
book about the Bolsheviki—indeed I can’t write more, but 
he was the lion of the moment and a mystery. When I 
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Former Chargé d’Affaires of the British Embassy, Mexico City. 
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said I must speak to him, Hope and Mrs. Ellis used their 
wiles and got him to dinner Friday, but nearly ruined all 
by inviting some pro-recognition people. General X 
is my personal friend, but I feel intuitively dead against 
me, for he wants recognition. 

In the court the whole morning—better, but still aw- 
fully weak—I somehow got dressed in my red, made Ezio 
bring Sir Basil in the coach for me half an hour before 
dinner. I told him quickly the views of the recognition 
party and that I should not be able to speak out at table. 
You can imagine that to a man who had been head of the 
police during the war, a word was sufficient. He is a 
polished Englishman, with tired eyes, a charmer, no signs 
of secret service about him. He questioned and I 
talked—I think to good purpose. Only once, to my 
amazement, his eyes flashed all over me, really, and went 
out so quickly it was like night after lightning. Once he 
murmured, but I caught it: “And only this morning they 
assured me they would not touch private property of Brit- 
ish subjects.” After our arrival I could talk no more as 
the other guests soon entered. At dinner they showed a 
nervous desire to keep me off the subject of San Pedro. 
Easy? It was a delicious play. Who would not have 
enjoyed such a dinner? Sir Basil took me in. I did not 
monopolize the lion, but let little Hope roll her pretty eyes 
and babble to her heart’s content, and R talk high life 
and Irish cousins—for good or bad my work was done. 
Mrs. Ellis, a charming hostess; and Marie N—— was so 
joyous at meeting one of her own kind that she melted 
like butter on a warm stove. Count Naru, the Italian 
minister, was there, and I fear resented being outclassed. 
The gentle Sir Basil, I could see, was a thorn in his side. 
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For all that Hope and I tried to please the count, it was 
too evident Sir Basil was the cynosure. I saw the steely 
glitter in X——’s eye when he took Sir Basil off (1 am 
sure a willing victim) into a tiny apartment smoker and 
for one-half hour talked alone with him. I smiled to my- 
self. I love to think of a schemer outschemed; he never 
dreamed I had an hour alone before he came. Recogni- 
tion without protection would be a disgrace and ruin now. 
I told Sir Basil if anything I said sounded exaggerated, 
please telephone the legation and inquire. He only 
nodded and questioned. Of course it is but an arrow shot 
into space, may or may not find a mark, but I could see all 
I said was carefully noted. 

I enclose a note from the legation, so you can see one 
arrow reached its mark. I know no more, but at least 
Britannia is backing me and I feel that will help in the 
end. Return letter without delay, may often need it. 
Don’t delay. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

May 9, 1923. 

I am on San Pedro. Anita Morgan and her babies 

came down two days after I did and have been here a 
week to-day. 

May 14, .1923. 

On Friday I was in San Martin, buying my ticket 

’ for Mexico City, when my friends of the molino said: 

“Are you not afraid to leave the American lady and her 

babies alone? Yesterday two car-loads of agrarios 

(those who take our land) arrived from the city, waving 

red flags and saying they were going to take all the crop 

and dictate terms to the haciendados,” I had left Anita 
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and her infants in peace, intending to return Sunday with 
John, her husband, who was coming for the week-end. 

I canceled my ticket and drove back to the hacienda. 
All quiet, but ominously so. Nothing happened that night, 
but rumors. Next morning, as I was serenely dressing, 
about seven o’clock, the alarm was given and Iago, bang- 
ing at my door, said: “Quick, they are taking prisoners 
all the men who work in the fields.” 

Anita acted splendidly. I did not want to risk her 
unnecessarily, so told her not to follow me, but be ready 
to gallop into San Martin and send telegrams if Iago and 
I had to keep the field. Fine girl!—she obeyed. 

You know my desire not to get my men shot and only 
to fire in self-defense. When I reached the road, the 
usual rabble army of about one hundred and fifty men— 
many armed—had nine of my men prisoners, surrounding 
them. 

Iago and Diego—my bandit mozo—and the old ma- 
jor-domo, with me. The enemy began yelling, but with 
my seven sweet dogs I broke into their midst. They 
tried to force me to agree to terms ruinous to the hacien- 
da, but at last I got them quieted—Iago and Diego cut- 
ting off the road. I made them responsible if they hurt 
my men (by night I got them free), but they said that if 
I did not accept their conditions my wheat should rot in 
the field, nor should a man enter or leave my grounds. 

Things looked bad, as there were many brutes among 
them. They marched off the place—though picketing it. 
I felt full of the spell that hovers over San Pedro and 
by threats and entreaties got ten men to continue cutting 
wheat—if I would answer for their lives, I did. And 
felt I could. 
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I sent Iago to bring Anita, only ten minutes from the 
house. Five of the strikers returned and tried to stop 
my men, 

I am so glad for my cause, as you will see later, that 
Anita saw me “in action.” When she and Iago came back 
I was trying to make my horse knock the strikers off 
the bank that divided the field from the road—defending 
myself with my whip—I mean whirling it about, giving 
them no chance to get my bridle. I was beside myself 
with rage and kept myself from firing on them by the 
greatest effort. Iago joined me and we routed them. 

I then sent Anita to San Martin with a trusted man 
to send telegrams which I wrote in the field to Obregon, 
Pani and Cummins. I got the wheat in by twelve and 
went with Iago to bring Anita back—Diego kept the fort 
and the babics. Night came and no answer from Mexico 
City. 

Next morning only a few of the most faithful could 
break the guard. They came to attend to the animals 
and tell us that we were surrounded, but we sent mes- 
. sages by our women, I trusted Modesta’s sister. She 
does not work for me, but lives in the wicked village of 
Tianquis. I forgot to say we brought Anita safely back. 

Oh! In the morning we were told that they hesitated 
between our hacienda and a neighboring one for the at- 
tack, but though we were only five to keep the roof, 
they knew we would fight so let us alone and entered 
‘Espirito Santo, owned by a Senor Eladro. He is in 
Puebla. They killed the major-domo, the administrator’s 
son, wounded badly the administrator, who is supposed 
to be dying, stole all the mules, horses, and the money he 
had to pay the men. 
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I then asked Anita, as she is an American, if she 
would like to see if we could get a telegram through to 
Summerlin. She would and did, and the girl brought back 
one from Mr, Cummins saying that he had demanded 
troops to go to our rescue—and a sweet one from Ob- 
regon, saying the same thing. You must know that 
all this happened on the first day of the American Com- 
mission,* as if I had staged it. That is why I rejoice 
that an American was here to witness it all. We could 
not telegraph John Morgan, as he had already left Mexico 
City in an automobile to come to us. I told him that the 
road was too bad—but though he broke the car he some- 
how reached San Martin and us by evening. An excited 
telegram from Summerlin that Muse, the Third Secretary 
of the American Embassy, was sent by the delegates to 
investigate the case, also in an automobile. 

I think you will see that with guests going and coming, 
bandits, mostly coming, and keeping strikers off the field, 
I could not even think of a letter. 

By twelve o’clock that night a detachment of soldiers 
arrived. A coronel who, in despair, told me that his orders 
from Obregon were so vague that he did not know what 
rights he had beyond protecting our lives. So I continued 
to fight for my own hands in the field—the Indians much 
frightened. 

Mr. Muse arrived late the next evening, brought out 
by all the men from the molino. He is about twenty- 
five, a nice southern boy, full of pride but trying at first 
to my overstrained nerves, though I got over that by next 
morning. To save us he had not rested in twenty-four 


*Headed by Judge Payne and Mr. Warren, and sent to discuss 
the question of American recognition in Mexico, 
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hours. Of course his car broke midway and, walking 
and raging, leaving his automobile abandoned, he came 
the last stage by train to San Martin. He arrived to find 
us surrounded but calm—not massacred—I absolutely 
refusing to return to Mexico City and be saved. (You 
know if I had gone they would have confiscated at once.) 

Well, we compromised. John Morgan had to mend 
his car, he dared not leave it. Anita, really hating to 
leave me, was put on the train day before yesterday, and 
Muse remained another day to protect John Morgan and 
investigate. John is as fine and loyal as Anita. Muse be- 
gan to grasp my position. At first it all sounded wild to 
him, how I stood alone. 

The village began to get frightened and tried to make 
terms with me. I had compromised all I could without 
losing money on the crop—could pay them no more. I 
rode over with Muse in the morning and introduced him. 
I told him to be cautious, they were treacherous. They 
claimed orders from Obregon and he wanted to see them. 
I am sure they had oral ones—just like mine, as that 
is Obregon’s policy. Muse then said to them he would 
return alone in the afternoon to their hall—would rather 
not have Iago or me along. Granted. He went at five 
o’clock. (Muse made the usual mistake of thinking he 
was handling ordinary strikers. ) 

John Morgan and I rode in the fields. It was the 

‘first calm moment. The boycott lifted and I looked for 
workers in the morning on my terms. I sent Diego with 
Mr. Muse in case of trouble. Eight at night came and 
no Muse! but so much had occurred that none of us was 
worried. 

Messengers came in—girls with babies—wives of my 
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men—and Modesta’s sister—and reported that Diego, 
who was holding the horses outside the town hall, said 
that the beast, Manuel Montes, had come over with 
many more Indians and they meant to kill Muse when he 
came out; that he was talking excitedly and not under- 
standing them (quite true, I fear, he knows just enough 
Spanish to misunderstand half); that they were crying 
“To jail with him!’ Three more messengers came in 
saying that the people were planning an ambuscade, so I 
ordered the five soldiers out. John Morgan had no pistol 
and does not ride much, but asked to go. I said I would 
go too, for Muse was my guest and I might control the 
people. It was quite thrilling. I felt sure we could win out. 

Iago and I took the lead—John just back of us and 
G keeping the line in order, single file—pitch dark, 
no one speaking—Diego sending messengers steadily, 
women or tiny boys creeping up from the ditches. Just 
as we reached the village, Diego sent word that he would 
lead Muse out by another street from the one of the 
ambush and to make no fight—for us to wait at the 
entrance and gallop up the instant we heard the horses. 
All of which we did, and I think I heard a very deep sigh 
of relief as Muse found we were friends not foes. I can 
not tell how much he knew of his danger. 

He said they tried to make him sign a paper saying 
I should agree to their terms and that he shouted “No” 
and did not sign and a man caught his hand. We got 
home about nine. Once he gave me a look of horror and 
said: “Manuel Montes said you gave the coronel fifty 
pesos to kill one man, a hundred to kill another.” 

You know my pride is not having killed Manuel 
Montes two years ago when he led the men against me! 
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I controlled myself and said: “How long have the coronel 
and I been doing this?” 

“For three months, according to Montes.” 

John Morgan spoke up: “They only met Sunday, 
when I introduced the sefiora.”” Which is true. I never 
saw the coronel before, who, by the way, is a pretty boy 
of perhaps twenty-five and has been in San Martin only a 
week. Do you not think I am sorely tried? 

Manuel Montes is a friend of Obregon, a deputy— 
just an Indian from a village close by, not clever, but cun- 
ning, a beast and a murderer, with sense enough to stir 
the others up, talks Bolshevik theories and really rather 
impressed Muse. 

I went to bed and slept the sleep that knows no dreams, 
but waked with wrath against the calumnies of Montes. 
Mr. Muse begged me to let the absurd accusations drop. 
I said: “I will take no steps, but will repeat the calumny 
to the coronel,’ which I did. As the accusation was made 
before the whole village, I must deny it, but to-day I do 
not care much for, as G says, all my enemies live and 
seem to be thriving. 

By ten John Morgan left in his car. Muse rode in the 
fields with me, and I rejoiced. The men from the village 
surrounded me declaring their friendship, the timid ones 
came out, the field was full of workers. Poor Mr. Muse! 
He could not take it in. When he found that my hard- 
worked men cut wheat only five hours and went home at 
twelve, noon—all this he jotted down for the convention. 
Also, he got from the village a telegram from Obregon 
telling my enemies to suspend all confiscation and hostile 
acts. They then sent a reply asking Obregon to revoke 
his orders, and received his usual catlike answer: “It is 
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all in the hands of the governor of Puebla.” I hear 
privately that Obregon has told them to keep quiet until 
the American Commission leaves and then he will give the 
land over, which I think is his plan—if he can. 

Muse will report that the Mexican Government is 
with me—so I am just where I have always been as, you 
see, I have no written order revoking the presidential 
one, and the convention will be delighted at Obregon’s 
apparently prompt protection! 

I have been with the harvesters all the morning until 
I feel too sleepy for more. All peaceful and I am making 
hay while the sun shines. 

San Pedro, 
May 17, 1923. 

I had a long letter from Anita, written the day of her 
attival in the city, telling me the excitement there was 
great and the report was that she was carried to the 
mountains—the rest of us killed. They read in the papers 
the attack and murders on Espirito Santo. Many friends 
met her at the station. I am interested how they will 
greet me. I fear, except ina small circle, coldly. For the 
recognition people are sick with rage. I am indifferent. 

Obregon has treated me outrageously. Some of our 
countrymen are really acting shamefully and against all 
real honesty or decency, for the United States Embassy, 
as well as the British Legation, is entirely of the opinion 
that recognition without guarantees for life and property 
is a base abandonment of its own countrymen. 


Mexico City, 
May 25, 1923. 
Ben Muse has written his report—that is all I could 
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get out of him—but my friends often hurt me more than 
my enemies, and though he would pot tell me I saw he 
took the erroneous view, natural and not unintelligent, 
that they were in a state of anarchy down there. I know 
they act on definite orders from Mexico City. Proof? 
While American commissioners are here they are afraid 
to go further. I am in town and Iago is quietly cutting 
wheat, all agrarian attacks stopped according to orders. 
Obregon has promised them the land after the delegates 
go. All my work is “personality” and at the moment 
more than ever. This is Friday, and I am waiting for 
Mr. and Mrs. M to take tea—he asked for it at 
L ’s party the other afternoon. I don’t know what 
deviltry Obregon is planning or who instigates it. It 
seems past belief they would risk so much for San Pedro, 
a mere bagatelle for them, and, as I know, the Indians are 
quiet enough, except when the authorities incite them 
against us. In the afternoon Mrs, L had made me 
go to the Reforma Club, it was Empire Day and all the 
English there, some prominent Americans too. I was 
either attacked or flattered to the skies, according to the 
political parties, but noticed and spoken to as seldom be- 
fore. The cause is gaining ground. 


Mexico City, 

June 8, 1923. 
_ All the morning I indulged myself in Irving’s Life of 
Columbus. I read it long ago and it left a pleasing im- 
pression, as Columbus forms the center of a little group 
of my photographs collected in Spain and hangs in my 
living-room on the hacienda—perfectly in place and in 
harmony with his surroundings. I brought the book 
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down with me in the hope of taking a peep, never dreaming 
of a disaster such as this, an attack of grippe, that I 
should lie on my back and read for hours, drifting 
through tropical seas in search of a new world. How lit- 
tle the Indians have changed, scant clothing, simple 
credulous minds, and only brave in numbers. 

Of all absurd turns of fate, this present nonsense of 
“reform” being applied to Mexico!—Not by the Obregon 
set, I have observed them now closely—they are just or- 
dinary adventurers—by a curious concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, on top. The Agrarian Laws, robbery pure 
and simple—yet why are the commissioners taking them 
seriously? My position is very critical—I intentionally 
let the society set in, to get a hearing if possible, but none 
so deaf as those who will not hear. If I had real backing, 
I could get out of this with flying colors. I am as ever, 
no nearer, hovering around a succés fou. 

Last week Mrs. L—— asked me to call on Mrs. 
G , you may have heard the chargé mention her. She 
has enormous estates in Yucatan. These laws are af- 
fecting them, and they are just back from England to 
defend themselves. If they can—the more the merrier! 
On such calls I am merely Mrs. L ’s attendant—the 
adjutant’s wife at the fort. I went for complaisance, but 
was soon interested. We have many similar interests. 
She returned the call next day and asked me to lunch 
Saturday. In the afternoon Mrs. Nuttall was giving a tea. 
I think Mrs. G ’s lunch was especially to throw me 
and the British Consul-General, Norman King, whom I 
had never met, together, for no other women were in- 
vited. Her princess daughter, her husband, a young 
Englishman friend of Beatrice, the minister and Norman 
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King. I’ve never gone to King in my troubles, nor did 
we discuss them now. I had to stay until four, then 
went alone to Coyocan, to. Mrs. Nuttall’s tea as I knew 
some one would bring me back. I realized why R 
and that set take any slight from Mrs. Nuttall and call and 
call again! I had never before seen the queen on a real 
gala day. Bow before her power! The commissioners 
were there, Warren and Payne, fat, standoffish, large 
and impressive, looking like stage bankers. People who 
never go out—the most sacred Mexican names—every 
one was there, about two hundred people. The garden 
is beautiful, you shall see it, for it really is an old Spanish 
Palace, once Alvarado’s Palace, he of Cortez. On all 
sides I heard of San Pedro, but what did it matter or 
help, when the commissioners were beyond me? 

It really was by far the most brilliant affair I have 
attended in Mexico. All the diplomats were there, 
my friend—helping to serve ices and evidently scared 
to death of the commissioners, and of me in particular. 
You see why I[ don’t get vain? Really sometimes I think 
I shall be as bad as I look, and give them all something 
-to cry for! Don’t take that seriously, it comes from my 
grippe. At night when I got home about eight o’clock, 
an insolent note from De Negri (he is the head of the 
Agrarian party) in answer to my complaint of the recent 
attacks. Now wasn’t that a pleasant nightcap? 

_ Thad all arranged to leave in the morning and did so. 
I was so keen to get to San Pedro I didn’t dine at the 
molino. 

Monday my throat was almost well. Wednesday the 
men sent the women to steal wheat. Were I in a merry 
mood it would be a funny story, for they fell on the fields 
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like locusts and got quite a lot before we could drive them 
off—to me they were not insolent, but Iago—they near- 
ly clawed his blouse off! That was really amusing, for 
I don’t let my men strike them, and that’s all they really 
understand. We should have finished the harvest to-day 
had it not rained, but shall on Monday. No more fights— 
at my own price—and not a hand outstretched to stay! 
A still better crop than last year. Old Besnier will chuckle, 
as I have won out of the first stage. The threshing and 
delivery are still before me. 

The government engineer told Iago they were going 
to buy the place at a nominal price, and told me that “a 
certain individual” was after it. I suppose being the only 
hacienda kept up near the city, recognition and prosperity 
at hand, they must have it—and I interfere. 

You can see by my snappy remarks I am in the world 
again, left Columbus on the tropical seas, dreaming, 
hoping, deluded to the last—and your remedies prevailed. 
The tonsilitis is fast abating—I am not riding yet but 
driving and commanding. It is raining hard almost all 
day, too bad—I only need one dry day now to finish the 
harvest. I shall try to get the men to start plowing the 
disputed bit, but fear they will make no protest and so | 
shall be unable to force an issue while the commissioners 
are in Mexico. I think they are going to wink at little mis- 
demeanors such as robbing me and small owners, for I 
feel sure that in Muse’s account he was not permitted one 
word in my defense. Well, I shall count on the unknown, 
unexpected element in human actions, which so far has 
always helped me. 
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Mexico City, 

June 23, 1923. 

Your Yosemite letter just read. Only one sentence 
took hold. You said you would come now if I wanted 
you. I do—I take you at your word. I have a “now-or- 
never” feeling about your trip. I may not have the ha- 
cienda later—or I may have a new fight—or one of us 
may have taken a flitting, and to the remaining one the 
visit will be a satisfaction, I speak in a dark mood. 
Ginger, the fox terrier, is poisoned and I fear I can’t 
save him. I have only been back a week. In the morn- 
ing he was still Ginger, now he is lying stiff and dazed. I 
have my doors closed to the public—not that they are 
striving, only B (really I almost smiled at his name). 
He came to-day and tried to force me to ride. You can 
imagine (with Ginger) how much life there is in me to 
flaunt at the vindictive world, though sometimes I like 
to pull their beards and say “Boo!’—my classic retort 
you admire so much. I had a curious invitation yester- 
day that I still had life to accept, as the poor blessed did 
not seem desperate tome. Mrs. Dillon (she was her most 
winsome) said her husband had waited for me, but I had 
come too late. No one else had been invited, so we 
could talk alone. She’s about thirty, red hair, blue eyes, 
looks much older than two years ago (or three )—when 
she helped me with Obregon, and I’ve never seen her 
since. You remember Dillon was in the Paris Peace Con- 
ference? He is a most mysterious and important news- 
paper man—not high form, like Sir Basil, but a power. 
I think she means to help me again, for she asked how 
things had gone since Obregon had promised. I told her 
(our eyes meeting) I kept from being insulting to Ob- 
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regon, whose picture was everywhere with autograph 
words. She looked inscrutable and said: “He has been 
forced—he gave his word and will keep it—just con- 
tinue as before and accept no order against you—the 
risk is great, but you are equal to it. My husband broke 
an engagement to dine with you Sunday. We are much 
interested.” At least we had an interesting talk. She 
is clever and was all through Russia and Albania during 
the war, and last year in Spain. I wish we had met them 
there. I felt that I had seen them, when she showed me a 
snap-shot of themselves in the Lion’s court in the Al- 
hambra. She had brought Irving’s Alhambra to Mexico, 
so you see you and I are not the only living fossils who 
still love the dotard. Mustn’t Obregon be tired of the 
sparrow? For my name he will hear again from her— 
silence me he can not! 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

July 15, 1923. 

I am on San Pedro, ten days. I had visitors again. 
Ben Muse, Anita and John. I am glad, for out here we 
can be free. We went for the first time since those 
long-gone days, to the ranch of Huexotla, you remember, 
above Buena Vista where we took a picnic lunch, and 
back by Huejotzingo, your great forty-mile ride. Each 
incident came to mind, It is a very long turn from San 
Pedro. We left here about eight in the morning, getting 
back after nine at night. I have never had the courage to 
go alone. Huexotla (the little shed without a roof— 
and weeds)—then the hacienda of Buena Vista, likewise 
the chapel, the huts of the Indians—(roofless and not a 
thing but lizards in sight). Desolation as of the day of 
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wrath. San Juan Tetla, the same. Chahuac—nothing 
but the avenue of trees. I could not have believed it. No 
wonder they doubted me when I said I had saved San 
Pedro, and could live in it. It is a miracle for my prac- 
tical turn of mind. All this seemed to make a deep im- 
pression on my friends. I am relieved that I sent them 
all back sound in mind and body. It will look well in 
Mexico City, for the town foamed at their daring to come 
again. 

When they left, Muse was certain all was arranged 
with the commissioners—but the papers say nothing, so 
I think another slip. The visit has done me good, men- 
tally, for I felt I could stand no more suspense. But 
somehow the long rides, the murmurs from the pine 
woods, have strengthened me again and I can bear quite a 
little more. I returned Tuesday, this is Saturday. I 
shall answer your questions as to what clothes you must 
bring. First, whatever old skirt for golf you may wear, 
and several comfortable, very warm sweaters for your 
hacienda house dresses. Your riding habit should be of 
linen, get a ready-made one. I love the gray linen best. 
Very tight and small for you, that I may fall heir to it 
for love or money, as I am a lady sometimes. As to 
evening dresses—not too many, for Mexico is peculiar, 
we never know when we may need them. My friends 
will give you dinners. But two dresses you must have 
- and three little afternoon ones—lots of blue about them— 
T shall take you only to such as will surely amuse you. I 
wish Jerdone might come too. John Morgan says San 
Pedro has given him back his youth (he is about twenty- 
eight!)—but dead from office work in Mexico City. 

Iam sorry you can not come now. Perhaps it is better 


Mrs. Evans on horseback in front of house. 


Mrs. Evans and a party in wheat-fields. 
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though, for my threshing-machine is arriving and the 
next six weeks will be hectic—threshing and delivering— 
and besides it makes the air thick with dust and occupies 
every minute of the men’s time, and no one would ride 
with us. Ginger got well. 

This letter must end tragically and I have to go at 
once to Mexico City. I have this minute received a letter 
from Lozano’s office that Obregon has just signed a 
decree confiscating San Pedro for “Public Utility.” For 
the minute I can think of nothing to stop him. 


Mexico City, 
July 21, 1923. 
They have done the iniquitous deed. They have con- 
fiscated San Pedro. The struggle is not quite over yet, 
but I feel—for good or for bad—it is a final one. I 
left the hacienda Monday. That Monday night, when I 
got off the train, I telephoned Mr. Cummins. He was 
in town and told me to come around at once. I showed 
him the letter. My object was to avoid publication of a 
decree which would legalize it—at least it does in Mexico. 
We talked until after nine. He was shocked, and I per- 
suaded him to call up the commissioners who agreed to 
see him then—so I went home. I'll leave this semi-tragic 
story until to-morrow, for I may sleep if I turn the light 
out. Good night! 
July 29, 1923. 
Good morning! To continue. Cummins said he 
would telephone me that same night if he could procure 
me an interview—not to go to bed. I was so tired I fell 
asleep dressed and never wakened until the next morning, 
cold and dazed. From then on, interviews, 
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Cummins sent for me at ten and I wrote a petition 
to the commissioners—they had asked to see me at two. I 
hardly got my papers ready before it was time to go. 
Warren’s manner was sympathetic—Judge Payne’s 
awful. On later experience I think the situation in gen- 
eral was on his nerves and he did not realize how rude 
he was. I felt like a prisoner at the bar. He looked and 
acted like a rough old southern lawyer, used to cross- 
questioning negro offenders. Warren, quite the contrary. 
Arranged for me to come next day to where they hold 
the conference and meet Roa (the Mexican commissioner 
acting for Obregon )—in whom Warren has faith. War- 
ren said to him: “If I were the Mexican Government this 
lady would not wait five minutes. They have no right to 
touch her place.” That was Tuesday. Roa said nothing— 
but that Obregon told him to tell me that I had his sym- 
pathy and support. Really! I turned to Mr. Warren, 
who was beaming, and said: “TI have had that message 
before, it always foretells disaster.” 

Warren scolded me and said: “Don’t judge by the 
past, go in confidence. I am sure you will be satisfied.” 

Many more speeches, and Roa said he would telephone 
me the next day and let me know the hour Obregon would 
receive me. No word Wednesday until two o’clock when 
Cummins called up in excitement for me to come to the 
legation. I went—and you shall have a copy mailed 
you! In the front page of the Didrio Oficidl, Obregon 
‘announced “For Public Utility” the complete confiscation 
of my hacienda, buildings and all—stating he intended to 
found a colony. You see it was a stunning blow. We 
got Barroso—Lozano continues sick—who does legation 
work-—and he said our defense was that there were no 
colonists. 
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Next, Obregon states he will pay me “the fiscal [tax] 
value in bonds”—that is one hundred thousand pesos in 
paper money which is worthless, when the place is now 
worth about four hundred thousand United States cur- 
rency. It is really too much to believe. I worked over 
telegrams to the Foreign Office, etc., until late in the 
afternoon. I never dreamed Cummins would take this 
wrong to a British subject so to heart—he has little 
power—all is in the hands of the Americans—hence Judge 
Payne’s annoyance, for I am hindering recognition. Cum- 
mins was again with them until one at night and yester- 
day morning sent for me to say Warren had promised 
his support as far as possible, and had told him that if he 
had the right, negotiations would end there. 

Then Warren told Mr. Cummins there was a mystery 
in my case—I had an enemy. For when Warren was with 
Obregon he agreed to everything! It must be some one 
in power, (perhaps Calles) who wants the place person- 
ally, for they now acknowledge it is not to be given to the 
villagers—but some one they don’t name is to take it. 

Yesterday I was sent for to the conference to talk to 
Roa. He seemed thoroughly frightened. I was coldly 
angry. I said it was too unjust to keep me waiting all 
day and send me at last the printed decree. He answered: 
“Can’t you tell me who your enemy is? Obregon’s hand 
was forced, this does not come from him.” I could guess 
many, but none powerful enough to make Obregon risk 
breaking up the conference for so small a property. 

Isn’t this a really strange ending to such a struggle? 
To me, who believe in guidance, it can’t be accidental— 
so I am taking it in a spiritual sense, while fighting them 
to the last. 
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I heard Warren was going to Puebla to-day and 
dared a personal note yesterday, asking him if he would 
motor over to San Pedro. It might be of the greatest 
assistance to me and would not compromise him in a 
diplomatic way. It was just a stray shot, so I was sur- 
prised when yesterday afternoon he telephoned me say- 
ing he had my note and would make the governor motor 
him over on condition I would not go down—that would 
only handicap him. 

I have had to consent, and of course sent telegrams 
and letters to Iago (in case they go) what to say and do. 
You can imagine how I am keyed up. No one has tel- 
ephoned or spoken to me this week, but my few faithful— 
whom (on pain of death) I have forbidden to mention our 
appeal to the commissioners—for that would bring a storm 
on me! Now it’s over, I suppose. 

Warren forbade me to quote a word. Anita came 
in excitement from an American reception the other night. 
Warren said to her, before many: “If I were that lady’s 
representative they would go over my dead body before 
they would get her place.’ Sir Edwin —— tells me the 
blow is so complete, the confiscation so unjustified that 
he thinks it will save me. But can you conceive their do- 
ing it with the commissioners still here, and giving me 
this chance of defense? I think they will not retract. But 
I won't discuss that or I shall lose my calm—and so far 
they have not broken that. To-day is Saturday. I am 
' glad to say all offices close at one. The commissioners 
won't be back until Monday. I have not even seen Hopf- 
ner. He comes this afternoon, Howard came last night. He 
seemed stunned, almost horrified—he did not say much. 
Ben is acting with great sweetness (between his many 
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parties, drops in daily) and yesterday he filled the house 
with carnations and left his card. But I seem beyond the 
pale of sympathy—somewhere in the clouds. 

Villa’s death is in my favor for it is just another po- 
litical assassination. 

Colonia Roma, 
Mexico City, 
August 2, 1923. 

As to where I stand—I am still in Mexico. I have not 
written, for each day I expected something definite. Ten 
days ago I nearly telegraphed for I felt sure of winning. 
Since then, nothing—so I can’t say. Cummins, as usual, 
has continued staunch. Last Sunday (the day before the 
happy Monday) he made me spend the morning at his 
sacred garden in St. Angel. Anita and Ben and I rode 
out there. He was more than nice and it was a restful 
party. 

Now for Monday. In the morning a telegram from 
Iago asking for soldiers. An agitator, the same Manuel 
Montes, was leading the people against the hacienda, and 
he and Diego were alone. Not to waste time on this, my 
little coronel (a government officer who happened to be 
friendly) helped him, subrosa, till I got assistance, which 
they hoped (J am sure) would be too late. 

As I heard no more from Warren, I decided—on the 
strength of that fresh insult and threat—to go at two 
o’clock to his house—the hour he gave me before, 

I really was steely with wrath, and hoped he would 
see me, but feared coldness. I would not let them an- 
nounce me, but waited until he came out from the table. 
Judge Payne faded before the gorgon, but Warren faced 
me with a smile. They were just back from Puebla. 
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No—he had not gone to San Pedro, but said: “I did not 
forget you. I was sick (he looked it)—poisoned from 
bad food—but I asked the governor of Puebla all about 
you and your place, and why they wanted to take it.”” War- 
ren looked proudly at me: “The governor replied, he did 
not want your place, nor was an agricultural school to be 
founded, he had more land than was needed, and some one 
was forcing Obregon’s hand. For his part he would 
never molest you.” That did astonish me—was the neck- 
lace of truth choking him? You can imagine to War- 
ren’s legal mind what convincing proof that was! 

You know the governor is just a time-server. The 
minister of foreign affairs, and his secretary Asbe, pre- 
tended to Warren he loved me and was in sympathy— 
which surprised me, for I felt he was not. 

Now for Warren again. His surprising confidence in 
me is what impresses me. He took Asbe in his car to 
visit Puebla—and I really believe I was one of his rea- 
sons for going there. Asbe is of the smart set of Mexico. 
Then gently Warren said: “I spoke to Asbe about you— 
no heart, no heart—cold as ice, you understand. Then I 
want you to explain something,” he added. ‘“Asbe told 
me you had been unfair to the Mexican Government. 
They had tried to settle with you two months ago, asking 
only for right of way through your place. You refused 
absolutely. What was your reason?” 

Quickly Simple Susan replied: “Because five years 
ago I gave a right of way to the people, a cart road too, 
and feed (rather pasture) for their cattle until I plant 
wheat. I refused my funnel as a highway because that 
would cut the water off.” 

“Naturally,” he answered: “I thought it was like 
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that. Now will you give an agreement that they can pass 
through your place?” 

“Yes, and before you, any time you like—but they 
won't come, as they already have it.”’ 

“We shall see,” he replied. 

Of course they haven’t come, but that I knew would 
be the case. 

Several other stories of the same kind he repeated, all 
easily and clearly refuted. Then he said: “You must 
listen to my advice. I have told Obregon your case inter- 
ests me. If six months from now they start again—even 
as to-day—lI shall resent it. Now he has only one way 
out, to pay you its real value in gold or retire his claims. 
And he will hear from the United States Government if a 
private individual occupies your house. Now I don’t be- 
lieve they will dare, as long as you resist as you have done. 
But I can not prevent this government from molesting 
you or even killing you in ambush, and if I can get a 
proper price will you accept it?” 

I felt a strange conflict between my logical mind and 
my heart. I said: “Mr. Warren, I am afraid to answer. 
I know your advice is right.” 

From there I went to Cummins to report. He seemed 
to think the governor’s evidence and the way Warren 
talked to me a complete success. 

Ben, when he heard of lago’s telegram, came up to 
condole—but found me delighted, so rushed out and got 
the Morgans a box at the Russian Opera and, without sup- 
per, we all went. I intended to telegraph you the day you 
should receive my awful letter, but (1 have not been sent 
for as Warren promised) I know each day the rock I 
always strike against is in front of me still. Yet John 
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Morgan keeps my courage up for he says if he had the 
United States Government on one side and the British on 
the other, he would hope to pull through in spite of 
Obregon. I thought so too, but the delay saddens me. 

Also, X told me secretly (I don’t know how he 
knows it) that Warren had written to Washington con- 
firming as absolutely true Mr. Cummins’ report to our 
State Department about me. 

So there I stand, not alone as you see—but yet the 
one thing needful—the government’s open support, either 
British or American—not given. I shall keep my word— 
anything definite, a cable shall go flying to you. Of 
course I am trying a legal protest. 

Sunday, acting on my friends’ advice as to keeping 
in the public eye, I went on a riding party John and Ben 
were giving. It was on my nerves, this silence on War- 
ren’s part, yet I felt it was useless to seek him. 

Socially the ride was a wonderful stuccess—and _ per- 
haps for San Pedro too. Anita had all the Embassy— 
Colonel Parker, Major Glass and his pretty young wife, 
military attachés, Swedes, English, Anita, Beatrice 
Ripoll and I the only ladies riding. 

We left at eight in the morning and got back at five, 
Emily and the wives going in motors and bringing lunch. 
Well, whenever I feel most dispirited something happens 
to cheer me. On this party, romping over fields, I felt 
like Miriam* a bit in the carnival. I had no right to it. 

“The rain began to pour and we had to gallop into the 
Country Club for shelter, and as we finished tea who 
should pass in a solemn cortége but Judge Payne and Mr. 
Warren from their golf game. The table (that is, the 


*Miriam in the Carnival—Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, 
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people) solemnly rose and saluted—so many of the em- 
bassy being present—but Mr. Warren spied me and shook 
hands—the others fell back (Anita tells me) craning their 
necks to hear! They caught but one word: “Roa,” the 
Mexican commissioner. Warren looked through me and 
said slowly: “Mr. Roa has spoken to De Negri and he 
has promised not to touch your hacienda until he hears 
from Mr. Roa. Go home and don’t get nervous.” With 
that he passed on. 

Not much, but they assure me it caused a sensation, as 
no one knew I even knew him! But no one questioned 
me. A German who had not noticed me before rushed 
forward to mount me—I being on a side-saddle, and so I 
galloped off. I feel as if the “Robber Queen” (as Ben 
and Anita have named me) had scored. 

As to Mrs. Dillon, I tried her, but could not see her 
until yesterday when we had tea together down-town. She 
stayed with me the whole afternoon. I told her I was 
too deeply interested in my hacienda to discuss calmly 
Obregon’s order of expropriation—so we would talk 
of other things. But she has a nice way. I don’t know 
now what influence they have, as the American colony re- 
sents his book, so he is visible but rarely. She said: “I 
don’t believe it is a personal enemy who wants your place, 
but one who has intentionally misrepresented you and 
calumniated you. Can’t you accuse him?” 

“Tsn’t it hopeless?” I said. “I can not accuse a person 
I do not even suspect.” But in the end I let her under- 
stand that were Obregon the man she thinks, he should 
send for me; and at parting she squeezed my hand in her 
small fingers and said: “Continue as you are doing and 
they won't take it.” 
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I am quite sure that what lies in her way she will 
do—and do well. ' 

The Swedish diplomat (I had never seen him be- 
fore) joined me once on the ride and said: “You are the 
Mrs. Evans every one in the bank was discussing yester- 
day. How dares the United States talk of recognition 
with such a slap in the face to Great Britain?” And their 
commissioners here! Unimportant! But my one hope 
is, it is such a flagrant outrage—done so openly—that 
they may defeat their own ends. I must leave for San 
Pedro. 


Colonia Roma 344, 
Mexico City, 
August 20, 1923. 

Your letter just reread. Surely—come to me! I am 
only sorry it is so late. The summer I was sure of—the 
fall looks more threatening as if they meant to pull the 
Obregon Government down forcibly—the Mexicans 
themselves. 

To be personal, my affairs continue exciting. Noth- 
ing new has happened but I feel more certain of winning 
out. Roa is but a fraud. Not bad—but playing as far as 
he dares with Warren, and I hope Warren is the sort of 
man you can not play with long! Two weeks ago (dur- 
ing President Harding’s funeral) I went to the hacienda 
_as I planned, but only stayed three days. 

On the third day, San Francisco Tianquis, one of the 
villages, had an order signed by Obregon, to take part of 
the land. I talked them out of it peaceably, saying to give 
me a few days and I would show counter-orders, for 
they would only lose against me, as they always did. To 
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my delight they listened and I hastened back to Mexico 
City to see Warren, 

Anita said the day before in church (the memorial 
services for President Harding) Warren stopped her— 
he in a group of secretaries, Judge Payne and Roa, as 
they were leaving the church—and in a loud voice asked 
her: “Is your friend Mrs, Evans on her hacienda? Do 
they still let her keep it?’ She tells me Roa turned all 
colors. Encouraged by that I telephoned Warren, and he 
answered me at once. On the question of the new out- 
rage—he said to come to the meeting in Bucarelli and Roa 
should speak. 

He did—not serious. Said they had promised to do 
nothing further unless I sold it—and to show his power, 
he said: “I will see that orders are sent that you are not 
interfered with (they must have been sent for Iago re- 
ports perfect quiet) and I will speak to you as soon as the 
commissioners leave (he has not) and arrange this mat- 
ter definitely with De Negri.” The day after they left 
Mr. Cummins sent for me and told me that Warren told 
him before Roa, that he left my case in Mr. Cummins’ 
hands, if they further molested me. So we are waiting 
the next hostile move. 

I think my chances are good; now it will almost give 
them international trouble to touch me, and I am not idle. 

Next—for this part will make you laugh—Cummins 
told me I should have to receive politely a reporter of the 
Chicago Tribune. This man is sent by Summerlin to 
Cummins—as Warren had given him some account of 
me. He also told Sir Edwin, “published right, this lady’s 
story will make the world weep.” Pretty sentence, but I 
don’t want to make it weep yet if I can help it. 
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Sunday, just as I was going to read your letter they 
called, Mr. Wright, correspondent, and Mr. Pierson, the 
cable editor of the Chicago Tribune. I had quite a séance. 

Wright looks as Keghy used to. Pierson more re- 
served, a big, brainy Westerner, with a hard penetrating 
eye. He studied me unflinchingly and began the inter- 
view by the interesting statement: “I have already a 
sketch written of your life. Won’t you please give me 
your picture?” I know I may need the press later, also I 
rejoice to see [ can do it without spending money. 

I pleaded my case against publication, just yet, as— 
though the order against me was published—they had not 
executed it and I thought I could stop them. Then Wright 
gave me two exciting bits of information. He said that 
Mr. Warren told him, if they touched me or my place, he 
would sign in full the sketch of my life Mr. Wright has 
kindly written, and that he, Warren, told the governor of 
Puebla that “ten years from now he would do it as quickly 
as at the present moment.” Much more than that War- 
ren told me himself, but it makes it so much more im- 
portant and reliable that he should give it to a reporter. 

Further, Wright said, naming a Mexican of impor- 
tance, he had asked him if he knew of my place and case, 
and he said: “Yes, there is an awful fight on about it. 
De Negri says he will execute the president’s decree and 
the governor of Puebla says San Pedro is in his district, 
_and he shan’t.” Now that is interesting to me, for I ex- 
pected no support from the governor. Finally Mr. Pier- 
son and I made an agreement. He said if I decided to 
publish, would I give him exclusive rights for the news- 
paper publication of my story, which he agreed to submit 
to Mr. Cummins first? He would publish in the Daily 
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Mail in London—I forget the paper in Paris and New 
York—and he would pay for it! 

I hope the comic side of this strikes you—poor Cin- 
derella supplicating not to be cabled at once over all the 
world! I controlled him only by saying: “You are so 
outraged over the way Obregon’s Government has treated 
me—if just by this threat of publicity I can make them 
give back my place—please wait.” 

So he agreed. And I agreed to let him print a bit of 
my own—“‘that the decree of confiscation had been is- 
sued, but not executed, owing to peculiar circumstances 
which would be fully disclosed if the iniquitous act was 
consummated.” 

Then the photograph—at last I consented—if Wright 
went to San Pedro (which he expects to do) he could 
take me and all my dogs in front of the hacienda—only 
to be used with my consent. So you see I am getting on 
nicely, with my history pigeonholed in an editor’s drawer, 
to come out dramatically in case of destruction or con- 
fiscation. You'd better visit me quick—or I may be 
famous—a lovely Cinderella! 

I have heard on reliable authority that the minister 
of “Guerra y Marina” (Serrano himself!) wants San Pe- 
dro! I think you see where I base my confidence. That 
in the hands of the press—with my story tagged on—will 
make it impossible for Washington to refuse me open 
support. 

When Wright and Pierson left me at two o’clock 
you can imagine I gladly spent the afternoon with Coun- 
tess Montgelas playing poor tennis and batting balls to 
keep my secret to myself. Mr. Cummins is sick in bed 
and so it still is burning in my heart. 
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Colonial Roma 344, 
Mexico City, 
September 10, 1923. 

Your nice letter just read. I found it last night when 
I arrived from the hacienda, where I have been for two 
weeks—out of touch completely with my gai monde and 
again tossed about like a shuttlecock by the powers that 
be. Glad, at least, not to hear the bells ringing, whistles 
blowing, disgraceful rejoicings of the Recognitionists 
over their triumph—little difference what the result 
may be a few years hence! It does seem like a slap in 
the face of civilization. I am sorry Warren is in it, but 
I feared it—yet I think American statesmen would do 
better not to assert a definite policy and noble aims; then 
apparently drop it all and play to the gallery. In each 
incident with Mexico they have been beaten in diplomacy 
by the Mexicans and have placed us ever in a worse po- 
sition. Why send a “Punitive Expedition” and then let 
the Mexicans load Villa with honors and estates? I 
agree with you though, that both Coolidge and Hughes 
are able men. Warren, too, apparently understands the 
Mexicans, so I take the view that they have made some 
secret arrangement with Obregon. But we who live 
here, I think, know the Mexicans better—they will not 
keep any arrangement, will only rejoice that they have 
once more won out against the Gringoes! All the up- 
starts and new people will make rapid fortunes while the 
bubble lasts. 

I'll drop the threadbare subject a minute or two and 
go back to your letter, which gave me respite. Even 
though you dress in green you will be welcome. I was 
vaguely thinking of a dress to honor you with, as I have 
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lived in my red whenever out at night—and saw a Rus- 
sian princess in a marvelous green and gold—fairy green 
that in some happy moment when I cut off a hydra 
head and before a new one grows I meant to imitate. Now 
I shall buy it for your coming. I like Gwendolen—with- 
out her you would never have stayed so long in California. 

It is only eight o’clock—maybe half past now—and 
I am not clothed nor in my right mind. I am expected 
back to-morrow, no one knows I am here, but I came 
for I had a letter from Roa (the Mexican commissioner ) 
who, since Warren left, has ignored me, but now wishes 
to discuss my affairs with my lawyer. But I have a few 
things to say to him, if I get an interview first, which 
will make him desist. Mr. Lozano wrote me a note 
saying he would like to see me first before Roa, to know 
just where my affairs stood. 

You can see my excitement—I blush this morn- 
ing to think of it. All my card house seemed tumbled 
down. I came up on an excursion train (bad in any 
country—odious in Mexico) crushed by dirty squalid 
Indians incited to be rude. One beat Ginger—you pic- 
ture the scene? Also—train late, electric lights went out. 
Bedlam—you understand why I kept your letter? Oh, 
also, a pair of lovers dropped, inadvertently, a heavy 
satchel on my knee, and I expected to be lame for life— 
but find this morning I can still kick, though last night 
felt faint from the blow (which interested no one, not 
even the couple who dropped the satchel!) I bit my 
lips with pain, but like all else, it passes. I telephoned 
Roa’s house as soon as I arrived, to find he was out of 
town and would not be back for a week! 

Through Trials and Tribulations we Enter Into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
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You dear—so you frothed over Polaxtla and the gen- 
erals? Saturday six of them were rollicking in an auto- 
mobile through the country “buying’’ another hacienda. 
General Serrano met me—a gay young man of thirty. 
With a twinkle in his eye, he said: “You have defended 
yourself well. I am coming to see you.” 

How can the Americans recognize them! Despair 
seizes me. 


Also, I spent three days putting agrarios off! 


I saw her “in action” twice during my visit in Novem- 
ber and December, 1923. She would gallop to the res- 
cue of her men accompanied by her pack of dogs, singing, 
“Nous sommes les enfants de Gascogne.’ I suppose 
the agrarians thought it was a battle-cry for, in the open, 
they always fled before her. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

September 27, 1923. 

{ had hardly reached Mexico City and started things 
when I was telegraphed that the agrarios, eighty strong, 
had taken possession of my plowed fields and were plant- 
ing them hastily. In one sense I am glad Iago and Diego 
had them alone—they have always felt they could handle 
them. I know I keep them in awe by my righteous wrath. 
However it may be, the soldiers refused to help, saying 
' they had orders not to interfere. So when I reached San 
Martin ten days ago Don J told me all my work was 
useless—they had taken possession of my place just as 
the others—that made me bitterly angry! So I merely 
sent a telegram to the governor of Puebla saying, “Cueste 
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lo que cueste (cost what it may) I will put the agrarios 
off,’—and asked for protection. 

It was moonlight before I could gather any men who 
. would work for me. My only chance of redeeming the 
lost ground was to plow it over and plant it at cost of the 
hacienda. To my surprise Carlos, my favorite maid’s 
brother and the most timid of slaves, declared he would 
plow and bring fifteen men by five the next morning. 
The curious part—up to that moment I was on fire with 
anger at the treacherous trick the government had played 
me—they turned the rabble loose—but after that I 
could sleep quietly. Though the United States has recog- 
nized them, I hoped the governor would remember that 
little talk Warren had with him and would hesitate before 
he dared let them kill me. 

At five I was mounted and my fifteen boys were 
there with their oxen—and I with ten mules. Carlos 
beckoned me aside as I saw a captain with twenty soldiers 
(decent ones) ride up to the house. Carlos whispered: 
“The captain has already been with the agrarios who have 
bought him. He has orders not to let you get killed but 
to let the agrarios take us and the field.” This was true 
and I might have hesitated if I had not trusted Carlos. I 
said: “Start plowing—trust me and not one of you shall 
be touched, they will kill me first.” They believed me 
and started. Then I spoke to the captain. He said: 
“Sefiora, see my telegram. I have orders only to protect 
you, but not interfere with the agrarios. You must go to 
Puebla and see the governor.”’ Really, I had hardly pa- 
tience to let him finish speaking. You see the treachery? 
If the wheat sprouted the ground would be theirs and I 
tricked out of it, This is a Mexican law—if the grain 
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once sprouts the legitimate owner can not claim land un- 
til after harvest. I told him so and as he tried to persuade 
me to stay indoors, I said politely: ‘You keep the house, 
Captain, and I will take the field.” Before he knew what 
to answer I spurred my horse off, followed by my happy 
barking dogs, nine now—Robin a gallant member of the 
pack. 

I had to gallop to get to the far corner of the fields to 
prevent the agrarios getting on to my land. When I got 
near the road, some four or five women from the village 
tried to stop me, saying the agrarios, armed, were march- 
ing out and meant to kill me. I can’t think I did wrong, 
for I felt I was “facing a lie in arms” and that’s a worthy 
way to die. I placed Diego in front of the men plowing, 
and let Iago ride up with me, but only I drew my pistol— 
in hopes of keeping them off without firing. 

The army of some hundred miscreants—sticks, stones 
and old shotguns, their weapons—were almost on me, but 
they seemed few to me, I felt so sure of driving them 
back. As I write the sentence I know it will sound absurd 
to you, but I believe when your spirit is on fire like that it 
controls great numbers. I had never resolved to shoot 
before, but this time I had, as the only way to save my 
men. 

At this dramatic moment, up the barranca, unseen by 
either side, came the captain and his men, shouting: 
“Don’t fire, Sefora, and I will keep them off.” I lowered 
my pistol, there was a brief parley and the agrarios 
marched off. 

I spent the whole day in the field. The soldiers re- 
mained—the captain never spoke to me, nor I to him— 
he didn’t even hate me. The next morning the same 
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story, but double the number of men worked for me. It 
was really pretty at the end of the day “how jocund did 
they drive their team off field.” I have never seen them 
laugh and whistle at their work before, not like Indians 
but merry plow boys! There is a spark of spirit in the 
breast of the rudest. They knew they had acted bravely 
and I suppose felt the blessing of a good conscience. 

You see two villages united against us (that is, the 
bad men) claiming a telegram from Obregon and per- 
sonal orders from “David,” the brother of the governor 
of Puebla—to seize the ground and they would protect 
them. I don’t think they counted on my really risking 
myself, or on any men standing by me. The ill will of the 
government is clear, as I have received no answer to my 
telegram and the soldiers have been withdrawn all but 
five. 

I am now lying on the ground under a pine tree, half- 
way up my hill, looking down on the men plowing. In 
front of the other bad village, a lovely plain. The two 
volcanoes even have gone to sleep in a mass of soft white 
clouds. Popo has stopped smoking and Iztacci is lying 
quite still—all surrounded by a background of translu- 
cent blue. I got tired of following the men plowing—but 
they won’t work without me half so well, so I slid off my 
horse under the tree as it is near midday and the sun is 
very hot. The pony is nibbling my hat to see if I will 
produce sugar, and the dogs are lying about. 

The chiefs of the agrarios have gone to Mexico to ask 
protection against me from Obregon—as you see, being 
a good general, I have turned the tables on them, and be- 
ing a spiritual descendant of Attila, have not let the grass 
grow under my feet. 
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Roa wrote me a note a few days ago to give him an 
interview. I am not going to be decoyed to Mexico City 
until I finish planting—and only by arresting me can Ob- 
regon take me off—but I think he will hesitate at that, 
and nothing else will move me. I hope yet to show you 
over San Pedro. I am eagerly awaiting news of vour 
visit. 


San Pedro, 
October 15, 1923. 

How your letter has excited me, the one written from 
San Francisco. The other from Victoria came late, just 
as the agrarians—one hundred and fifty strong—tried 
again to get the ground. I was advised by a faithful one 
late at night. I gave the same orders as before, sent a 
midnight message to San Martin advising the colonel and 
slept until morning. I wasn’t even excited. I have to go 
through with it. When I went out at five—waiting at my 
door were fifty soldiers, with an able-looking man in com- 
mand, respectfully asking my orders. Will you ever un- 
derstand these people? Fifty armed men looked like an 
army. I felt 1 practically commanded the army. I told 
them if they would patrol the boundaries at once there 
would be no attack, I was sure. They did, and all the 
wicked men faded away. 

I could not go to Mexico City for four or five days 
after that to see if it were real. It was. I have been in 
town now ten days and lago writes never a word of the 
enemy. Oh, I forgot—they tried to kill my maid’s other 
brother, Felix—so I boldly went to court in San Martin 
and carried him off. He is here with me—just think, 
you soon will know them all, 
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Roa called yesterday to tell me to wait. I think at 
least I keep them anxious. 


I visited my sister in Mexico—we spent three weeks 
on her beautiful hacienda—where I became well ac- 
quainted with her people and the extraordinary conditions 
under which she worked. My visit was cut short by the 
de la Huerta revolution. 


Colonia Roma 344, 
Mexico City, 
December 13, 1923. 
It seems strange to begin again our correspondence. 
I simply could not reconcile myself to your sudden de- 
parture Sunday—and I still regret it. Yesterday I got 
your letter written on the train as it crept slowly on. I 
think Summerlin told you to go for fear the city would 
be attacked. You can imagine, my mind is simply dull— 
and the worst of it is, all the minds around me seem 
equally dull. We really know nothing yet. We have never 
been like this before—even rumors at least seem better. 
Monday I did not rouse until afternoon then went to 
the Molino del Rey, Don J and his brother in their 
town office—but they knew nothing. When I returned 
Ben Muse called—a wilted white Ben. He surprised me 
when he said, quite seriously: “Since war began I have 
given up society.’’ War? I questioned. So far we 
have heard of not even a skirmish. Obregon left the 
city for Celaya the day after you and instead of escaping 
to the north, as was at first thought, is preparing to 
fight Estrada. He has heard our government will sup- 
port him. Only in that case can he win out, He will 
come back, a giant refreshed. 
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My mind is in the hacienda. My dangers are the 
stragglers. If Obregon is backed by America he will 
hold the Vera Cruz crowd back and they will never reach 
my place. The villagers will be quiet. My plan is, if I 
hear the least news of the rebels gaining and marching on 
Puebla, to go at once to San Pedro. But no such rumor 
is out, and the train to Puebla continues to run. 

To enforce my instructions about safe-guarding 
horses, grain, etc., I sadly sent Felix this morning 
with an urgent letter, and orders for him to return to- 
morrow. 


The agrarian policy, as practised in Mexico, consists 
in seizing property belonging to foreigners—or quite as 
often to Mexicans with no political standing. Most of 
the haciendas in the Puebla Valley have been so “confis- 
cated,” but in no single instance in the case of Americans 
have the owners received a penny of compensation—nor, 
so far as I know, have the Mexicans been thus despoiled. 
There are, however, enormous properties belonging to 
government officials, cabinet officers, Ex-President Ob- 
regon and others. For example, the hacienda of San 
Lorenzo, very near San Pedro, belonging to a relative of 
Secretary Alberto Pani, consists of thousands of acres, 
but there is no talk of dividing it among the Indians! 


Colonia Roma 344, 

Mexico City, 

December 14, 1923. 

I have stayed in town with the hope of getting some 
idea of how things were going—to govern my course of 
action. But as yet we know nothing. At last I am 
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glad—truly glad you are gone! You could not have 
stood it—even I am finding it hard. I am going to San 
Pedro to-morrow to try at least to save what I can—but I 
don’t know what is wisest. I’ve been waiting for an in- 
spiration, but none has come. I only feel sure the hour 
is the hour of fate and if the train runs I am going. 
Geneva has just telephoned me that J has gone to 
meet the train as the head man is sending his wife and 
sister in, for he fears trouble. Perhaps no one in San 
Martin will take the risk of holding my grain. They say 
my old enemy, Manuel Montes, is ruling the town and I 
must not go. That of course only makes it more nec- 
essary, 


Mexico City, 

December 15, 1923. 

Never got to San Pedro. Left yesterday morn- 

ing. When we neared Nanacamilpa the conductor said 
the line was cut. 


December 16, 1923. 

As I know little more to-day I shall continue from the 
line cut in Nanacamilpa. It was the station you may re- 
member with much wood about—some twenty-five miles 
from San Martin. . . . My mind is half frozen, so I 
can’t make it dramatic. . . . It is all still too awful to 
me! There was a great rabble rout of armed men, some 
soldiers, some fabricantes, some agrarians. I was rec- 
ognized by people in the second-class car returning from 
the feast of Guadaloupe. A sewing woman begged me to 
help her. I said: “What can I do?’ She said: “The 
General Almazan himself is here.” Well, he has been 
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commander-in-chief of the forces in Puebla for the last 
year—my old mozo Wenieslan was with him until shot. 
Almazan knew who I was, as I have often sent telegrams 
to him. 

They showed him to me on the steps of his military 
train, a hard young man, heavy and sulky—he knew me. 
He said: “Last night my troops deserted me and I have 
armed all the agrarians, your .enemies—put Manuel 
Montes at the head. I am betrayed by traitors and I am 
going to arm the countryside.’’ He quickly named as his 
followers all the assassins and bandits of years back. 
“Last night they had a meeting and wanted to kill your 
administrator and sack your hacienda, and I did not let 
them.”” I begged him to let me have a horse and safe 
conduct. He then wrote an order to respect the ha- 
cienda, leaving out the administrator. But I told him to 
keep it as it was useless—“Iago Menocal must be in- 
cluded!” 

He said: “Montes accused him last night of being in 
arms against the government.” The liar!—I said it was 
not true, and that I would walk alone to San Pedro if he 
would not give the proper orders. He hesitated but 
finally did. 

Then from the second-class car about twenty men 
surrounded me—charros of San Martin—and_ said: 
“General, let ws escort the sefiora.”’ At first he gave us 
- permission, then took it back. I then asked how I could 
get the safe conducts over. An Indian came forward 
and whispered that he was the mason who had fixed my 
room, knew Don Iago well, and Almazan let him 
through—you see twenty miles is nothing to him and he 
is not an agrarian. My fear is Almazan is deceiving me, 
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and Iago already killed—but little things I have since 
heard give me hope that he has not been caught—yet 
nothing tangible. 

It is strange I should meet the only man who could 
help me, and who has control of the agrarians! I spoke 
further to him and he told me he expected to speak to 
Montes in a few minutes and swore to make him under- 
stand that San Pedro and Iago were not to be touched. 
The day before Almazan had blown up the big iron 
bridge just outside San Martin—where I always feared 
to cross with the horses on account of the train. In re- 
treating from Puebla he had swept through San Martin 
to rouse the agrarians, who in that neighborhood are 
criminals and “reds” of the lowest class. Think what the 
United States has brought on us by recognizing such 
men! The report just telephoned me is that Calles and 
Obregon are doing the same. 

It was two o'clock when we started back for Mexico 
City, my one thought—besides my men and San Pedro— 
was to get Brunhilda out of the express car and in with 
me. The conductor refused. I had those who hated me, 
but they were not rude—not even the hideous squint- 
eyed brakeman. But the generals (five in command of 
our train) said: “Let the senora have her dog’’—so the 
only comfort I had, and it was a great one, Brunhilda 
sat beside me. I have never seen her more alert, even the 
guns did not scare her. 

It was getting dark when we reached San Lorenza, 
you remember the great white wall and church and ha- 
cienda? The owner married to Pani’s sister? Well, that 
was the headquarters of the hideous rabble. Almazan 
has collected all the men from Don J *s molino— 
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many agrarians—armed, yelling, with bonfires lighted, 
horses (perhaps mine among them), automobiles stolen 
from Puebla. We stood there an hour and at last they 
let us pass. 

Then about eight o’clock we got to Mexico City which 
is just as you left it—cheerful, giving parties, and 
calling it a “funny revolution.” Mrs. G and Bea- 
trice got in on the last train from Ocaxaca yesterday and 
were very nice. 

I tried all day to get in touch with Cummins; it was 
Sunday and he was away, so I had to wait until eleven 
o'clock to-day, Monday. He was all he should be and I 
got him to send Almazan a telegram from the legation 
thanking him for his treatment of me and begging him 
to protect the hacienda and administrator, and promising 
him he would inform the British Government. And if 
rebels had taken San Martin would he pass the telegram 
on? 

No one has heard since Saturday but at the station 
this morning they told us they had heard San Martin and 
all the neighboring haciendas had been sacked. I know it 
may be true, but rumors are the worst we have to bear. 


December 17, 1923. 
I brought three poor women to my house—still have 
them. 


Her town house was always a refuge for Indians in 
distress or those who were unjustly accused. I have 
heard men calling from the street in the middle of the 
night “Nia, Nina, | am T 2 TS as the case 
might be, “falsely accused of murder,” and she would let 
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them in. She knew all the villagers and never once was 
her charity misplaced. 

Molino del Rey, 

San Martin, 

December 24, 1923. 

Here I am in my prison of old, the molino. I have 
things to tell which will grieve you beyond measure, and 
I thought would break my heart. I don’t remember the 
date of my last letter, but it was after I had seen Almazan 
in Nanacamilpa. Saturday, a week ago, as I told you 
when you left, I feared a blow was about to fall—but 
only feared and could not tell where—or how best to avoid 
it. I believe it was inevitable. Considering the pent-up 
anger of Obregon for my having thwarted him and the 
wrath of the ex-governor of Puebla, José M. Sanchez, to 
whom in the end he had promised the hacienda, it 
was inevitable—and my actual presence would not have 
stopped it!— But you must be in suspense—yet some 
preparation I want to give you for the misery that 
follows. 

No trains ran, no telegrams to Puebla. Tuesday the 
telephone rang. I had gone to bed—wanting darkness 
and silence, though only eight o’clock—when I heard 
Felipa, the girl who took refuge with me, answering: 
“Don Iago the pobre—yes, yes I will tell her little by lit- 
tle.” For a minute I could not spring from my bed and 
take the whole message—at each word the blood swayed 
through my body from head to foot—I have never felt 
such a thing before—and may I never feel it again! I 
suppose that is when hearts really break—but mine did 
not. I literally seized the telephone, begging them to tell 
me all, and at once. I frightened the poor man and he 
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only stammered: “The albavil (mason) you sent with 
the safe conducts has walked in. He left San Pedro 
burning and Don Iago was last seen with his mozos, sur- 
rounded by agrarians mounted and on foot—fighting 
for his life.”’ 

It seemed hours before the man himself came, and 
that was all he knew. I was wild! Almazan was treach- 
erous and had already given his permission to kill Iago 
and would not withdraw it! That’s why he did not let 
me through. The albaiil] did not dare approach the house, 
so left the safe-conduct at the molino and walked into 
Mexico City, about sixty miles, to tell me. 

Just to speak—it was ten o’clock—I called up Mrs. 
L I was too desperate to do more than state it 
baldly and say if they had killed my men I would punish 
those responsible. Then I telephoned Mr. Cummins at 
St. Angel. He begged me to wait and see him in the 
morning. 

I decided to try to force my way on some troop train 
and get there—at least to save the dogs—they said they 
were killed—and that Iago had dared kill two men who 
attacked him! 

Mrs. L , alone with a maid and strange chauffeur, 
came around and sat with me until midnight. I wish you 
had seen her. She was splendid. 

Obregon gave the orders to Almazan—but that, I 
. Shall tell you later. Mrs. L wanted to spend the 
night—and with a wicked mannish promise (I felt like a 
man quieting his wife) I swore to be discreet. I made 
her go home. At daylight John Morgan came. A 
MAN—(I told you he was one!) saying he would go to 
the station with me. Anita promised to look after the 


Across the wheat-fields. 


Indians having breakfast in the wheat-fields 


during the plowing. 
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house. John would not let me leave Brunhilda—said she 
and I must not part—she was my guardian—and I am so 
glad I brought her—she has been a perfect watch-dog. 
Also Modesta, as her heart was in it too. We were told 
her brothers, Carlos and Felix, were last seen with Iago. 

By morning I had got my strength, though of course 
I had not even tried to sleep. The albafiil went home. 
At the station they said a train would perhaps go to San 
Martin, or only to Texcoco. Now a minute for John 
Morgan. He said: “I am going as far as Texcoco to see 
you started.” Don J saw me off. I was alone on 
the train with those rough men. Well, at each station 
he could not decide to leave me. It was so simply done! 
I can not be grateful enough. For without some one with 
me the alternate waves of hope and despair, unuttered, 
might have broken me down. As it was, I remained in 
full possession of myself. And he would not leave me! 
At each station he bought another ticket, and so came to 
San Martin with me—all the town in mad excitement! 

Almazan had rushed by in a troop train the night be- 
fore and claimed to have six thousand Yaquis, besides 
agrarians, armed to take Puebla. John Morgan (so 
distinctly American!) getting off the train with me, 
was a great help—they thought him sent from the 
British legation. A young Spaniard who had once worked 
for me stepped forward and said Don Iago had escaped 
to Puebla—he had seen him. Diego, Felix, Carlos, old 
Benito, allin Puebla. They had fought their way through, 
pursued till half-way into Puebla where the rebel troops 
let them through and saved them. 

The Indians of Tianquismenalco, the bad village, told 
this young Spaniard that the other dogs were dead. 
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There Modesta broke down and wept as they described 
the yellow dog, Robin, killed back of the orchard. 

One of Almazan’s generals with twenty men was in 
San Martin. I begged for a horse and two soldiers—they 
only jeered and insulted me. The train returned to Mex- 
ico City with John Morgan promising to report—no 
word since. That was the last train out. I am grateful 
he got back to Anita. 

N—W— told me that Iago escaped by a miracle! “They 
meant to kill him because you had not let the agrarians 
take your ground and he had helped you. How they 
got through no one knows.” That night Almazan came 
back from Puebla with several hundred wounded. Mean- 
time the men of Manuel Montes and Sanchez threatened 
to sack San Martin—but nothing happened except that 
Almazan got Mr. Cummins’ telegram and read it in the 
little hotel before Don J Then fear of consequences 
seized him. Listen to what he said before all the men 
of the molino and town: “If I take Puebla I will give the 
sefora protection; to arm the agrarians and to turn them 
loose were direct orders from President Obregon. They 
were right to try to kill Iago. He fired on them. He 
is one of the leaders of the rebels.” The calumny! You 
see, lago has as much to do with it as I. But Almazan now 
fears the result with Great Britain of his dastardly con- 
duct ;—for the order to sack the haciendas, according to 
his own word, was given Montes (a federal general) Fri- 
day night, and Saturday when Almazan spoke to me in 
Nanacamilpa at midday, there was still time to stop it! 
But he did not try. All that was Wednesday night, and 
until Saturday night no trains—no word. 

Modesta and I sleep in the same room—Bruny too— 
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she, Modesta, wept all the night we arrived, silently, and 
I inwardly. All my efforts were vain that afternoon— 
and since—to get to San Pedro. They are watching for 
me—and still no officers here—just a howling rabble. 
The government is Bolshevik and would like me killed— 
but those things are not always in their power. 

To return to the first night—Modesta and I said: 
“Maybe the dogs are not killed but have returned to the 
hacienda and are starving.” 

After much talk she said: “TI feel I can get through 
and some people who are true to the hacienda will help 
me and I’ll get the dogs—if still alive.”’ She left early. 
I went mad by midday when she did not return, and tried 
to force a way through. I told them what cowards and 
bandits they were, guarding the hacienda while it burns 
and letting none of my people approach (it is still burn- 
ing). The men of the molino, now that Almazan has 
taken Puebla, are almost insolent to me—a fallen cause! 

Then came my one happy moment! My way was 
blocked, but suddenly Modesta appeared at the molino 
gate with Erminia (the sister with the baby) and a boy, 
his hat riddled with bullets, holding Robin by a rebosa. 
Modesta and the others with Wolfkins, Imp—nearly 
dead—Chica and Marion—I can’t be graphic, but they 
found them all huddled together, hidden in a barn on the 
hacienda. They had escaped the fire and returned to the 
hacienda, and Erminia at night could hear them howling 
their poor dog hearts out. They seized a moment when 
no one was watching to steal them out—they would not 
follow—you know them—and they were too far ahead 
when discovered to be caught. The hacienda, my room, 
was burned and fallen in—also the next room, the others 
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charred and smoldering. No furniture left—and the 
barns open, the grain gone. 

So far the ruin they tell me of is more than twenty 
thousand dollars—and that’s not the worst. They allow 
no men of mine to approach, the velador—you know the 
good watchman and his story—they caught and beat 
nearly to death. I have him now in the back of a little 
shop here in San Martin. I steal over to see him where a 
kind little Spaniard is taking care of him. I have left 
Marion the bulldog with him for company. I am being 
scowled at so to-day I am sure the men of the molino 
wish me away—but I must see Iago if General Almazan 
has not got him. I hope he has hidden. Last night 
Modesta and I had to hide in our room for she could not 
conceal her tears when all Montes’ and Sanchez’ men 
poured through San Martin to aid in the taking of Pue- 
bla. It fell on Saturday and I hear a train is to be al- 
lowed to enter to-day. So I shall take it and try to find 
Iago and the men. They must be hidden. 

I shall seek Don Jorgé and others to get news and to 
tell them of their danger—for even Carlos’ wife, who 
would gladly walk there, has been unable to break 
through. But to-day she and I are going together. Mo- 
desta will stay to take care of the dogs—for no one cares 
for us now. 

Iam not tearful. I see Iago’s and Diego’s danger and 
want to save them if I can. 

I shall write to Mr. Cummins as soon as I know who 
is in command in Puebla—to make them let me go on 
to the hacienda so I can make a truthful report of the 
damages. 

On receipt of this, wire at once the editor of the 
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Chicago Tribune*: “My sister, Rosalie Evans, whom 
your Chief Cable Editor met in Mexico, now consents to 
the request he then made to publish the account of the 
shameful persecution she has suffered from the Mexican 
Government.” 

Lose no time. I am as anxious to speak now as here- 
tofore to be silent, though I may lack “action and utter- 
ance.” I believe in the justice of America and Great 
Britain, indeed I want to appeal to the justice of the civ- 
ilized world—that through me, though ruined, they may 
pause before the Senate ratifies a treaty with such a 
government. 

I leave for Puebla, I hope, soon—shall I hear of more 
disaster ? 

A few minutes before taking the train for Puebla, I 
was told Don Iago and the men were with Don Jorgé. 
I went at once. Iago had left the day before—no one 
knows where. I had to listen to a long story of horrors. 
Don Jorgé tells me lago was mad—Diego and old Benito 
too. He would say: “I can’t abandon San Pedro like 
that.” Once he reached San Martin with soldiers to put 
out the fire. Montes and his men fell on him and he 
fought his way back—I can’t tell you all, but when the 
others took Puebla, Jorgé tells me, Iago, Diego and old 
Benito galloped off. That’s all I know. I have hope the 
three will escape—how, I can’t say, unless: 


“Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall 
And universal darkness buries all.” 


*The Chicago Tribune responded splendidly, and by strong editor- 
ials and accounts of her struggle tried to enlist the assistance of our 
government, 
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Molino del Rey, 
San Martin, 
December 26, 1923. 
Dear Mrs. Gleadell :* 

To show how much I appreciate your writing I shall 
answer you at once. 

I was trying to sleep when your letter was given me 
and am glad to open doors and let light in. Iam for the 
first time in cold misery. I have not yet been able to get 
in the hacienda, but people come to the town of San Mar- 
tin, where I am, who need help—for none who has 
worked for me is allowed on the hacienda without permis- 
sion of the agrarians, though I have all sorts of orders. 
But the worst is Don Iago is not safe, nor do I know 
where he is. I came here Wednesday and until Sunday 
they would not let me pass into Puebla. I went to the 
house where he had been and they said on Saturday 
morning, when Almazan took Puebla, he, the mozo Diego, 
and the old trojero Benito, galloped off with the retreat- 
ing men. What possessed them not to remain hidden in 
Puebla I can’t see—they must or should have known I 
would not abandon them. 

Until to-day I felt confident they had escaped, but on 
the midday train a messenger I had sent to Puebla re- 
turned, and nothing—absolutely nothing—had been heard 
of them. This is Wednesday and since Saturday— 
surely if alive, one of them would have written! The 
worst of it was they were all watching from the hill of 
San Juan when the cannonade began. 

I am staying here as the people seem demoralized—all 


*This is one of the two letters in the book not written to me. 
I include it because it keeps the sequence. 
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the good ones are half starving—speak of Russia! Such 
things as are happening here! Manuel Montes and José 
M. Sanchez, the two who ordered the asalto on my ha- 
cienda and are pursuing my administrator, are the “guar- 
dians’’ of the region. They took my coach horses in yes- 
terday. The poor dears struggled not to be put on the 
train. No one can stop the men. They amuse them- 
selves firing up and down the street. In the morning it is 
quite safe, but in the afternoon, when they are drunk, it 
is awful. 

I sent three of my men up to Mexico City yesterday— 
two (Modesta’s brothers) were with Iago until Saturday, 
and yesterday I got a friend to take the velador they 
nearly beat to death, to my house. I have a forlorn hope, 
Iago and Diego and old Benito may fight their way 
through and you will telegraph me the joyful news—dis- 
guised wording, though, for Almazan accuses them of be- 
ing rebels and Montes has an order to kill them. Lola, 
my friend in whose house they were in Puebla, tells me 
Iago was beside himself. Three times he and Diego left 
the house trying to fight their way back to San Pedro— 
once taken prisoners and escaped—she couldn’t stop 
them—they must, they said, put the fire out at San Pe- 
dro. Talk of Knight Errantry—those three brave men! 

Well, it is not fair to write like this, but I have just 
bidden good-by to Diego’s wife. She is young and 
pretty—Don Benito’s broken-hearted and old. They 
have both given up hope and gone to their tierras, one in 
Cuernavaca, the other to Tlaxcala. 

I have succeeded, by staying, in forcing them to let 
three men of mine put the fire out—saving some of the 
rooms and the barns. Also, a few faithful ones came in 
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with saddles and other things they saved. All of which I 
am storing here—also helping the needy among my peo- 
ple. They have left us without any troops and have 
armed the rioters. The minute some one responsible ap- 
pears to whom I can speak, I shall go up to the city. Yes- 
terday I sent the dogs back. Bruny is at my feet. 

I hope you have good news from your part of the 
country—Puebla was depressed beyond belief. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 
December 28, 1923. 

This must be.commenced here, San Pedro, in your 
room, the pink guest-room—by some miracle it remains. 
The sooty paper please excuse, for what is not burned is 
charred, and the air still heavy with smoke—so heavy 
my head feels horrid from it. So you can follow my 
mood. Not a word more do I know of Iago and his com- 
panions. It is just eight days ago since they were last 
heard of—nothing. I intended writing to you several 
days ago, the day I wrote to Mrs. Gleadell. That was 
my darkest day, all seemed gone—and after my note to 
her it was impossible for me to write another line without 
losing my self-control. 

The next morning I decided to go to San Pedro— 
oppose it who would. The coach was not burned—two 
or three mules have wandered back. Filomeno (relative 
of Modesta) dragged it into San Martin, and to the 
horror of the molino and town in general, we three—that 
is, Modesta, Filomeno, Brunhilda and Ginger, risked the 
road alone. We were stared at, but not stopped. Desola- 
tion could hardly be more complete. My room and the 
rooms that follow have fallen in the center of the house. 
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I have now come into the withered garden and I 
glanced up at what once was my room, and the sky, 
the blue sky, is its roof. 

Then the sala, the priest’s room, is charred. I have a 
lot of ghastly black pictures on the wall—how much is 
soot I am not sure. The furniture of that room is all 
that remains. I suppose the old chairs did not appeal to 
them. All the white furniture is gone, gold mirrors, 
clocks, all, all. Strange to say, the only other room not 
charred, only smoky, is lago’s—so I can place you both. 
His desk with the top smashed of f—papers, letters, books, 
strewed about. This morning I spent collecting them 
and sorting such as I need to continue the work—which 
I am mechanically doing. I just won’t give up. I can re- 
flect a little as this is my third day out here. 

Besides clearing the soot away I am watering the 
fields. To-day more men came to me—creeping up to 
the house as if they feared to speak to me. To find me 
natural I think is almost as much of a shock and surprise 
as the burning of San Pedro. Two have consented to 
sleep at the house and Monday they will finish the water- 
ing. To-morrow I shall go to the city—I have done here 
for the present the most essential things—and lay the 
awful outrage before the legation. I do not mean to be 
silent. The world shall hear of this—if my feeble voice 
can reach so far. No other hacienda has been burned— 
just robbed—and no owners have yet returned. 

To-day, as I left San Martin, P C got off 
the train—a wreck! He was going back at midday. He 
only meant to get news of his place and tried to stop me 
coming here. Poor withered young man—a friend was 
with him. When feverishly they said: “Sefora, they say 
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in Mexico the United States is supporting the Obregon 
Government. Is it so?” I replied: “Of course it is, they 
call it the Constitutional Government; they have recog- 
nized it and every assistance will be given it.” Really I 
hated to give the blow, it is the last effort the poor 
merchants and farmers can ever make. All but ruined, 
they are making a stand against barbarism, anarchy. The 
government, as Almazan told me, has armed these savages 
and given them a free hand to sack us, but I must not 
write this way, it makes me too bitter! 


Hotel Pasajé, 
Puebla, Mexico, 
December 30, 1923. 
The forlorn one is in Puebla. Getting ready to go to 
bed, nearly eight. I have been with Lola. Nothing of 
Iago nor Diego. A boy I don’t believe, said old Benito 
was shot! Maybe I don’t believe it because I won't. I 
am going to send you a little collection of letters full of 
real sympathy from those you know so you can feel quite 
close to me and my surroundings. I did not wire on 
Christmas—that was too sad a day for me. I wanted no 
one to be blighted by a word from me. I may try to make 
the Marquis of Arcos help with Iago. I leave for Mex- 
ico City at six to-morrow morning. 


The next three months were saddened and embittered 
' by her anxiety for the three men who had incriminated 
themselves with the government by attempting to defend 
their trust. This was particularly the case of Don Jago 
Menocal, who for the past five years had thrown himself 
with passionate devotion into the cause for which Rosalie 
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Evans stood, and had had no thought but that and her 
safety. When he joined the revolution his aim—and 
that of a few disinterested patriots (and there were 
such)—was to restore order and allow the farmers and 
much abused and exploited peons to work their land in 
peace, protected by a stable government. 
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STORM AND STRESS 


CHAPTER X 
January 1, 1924—February 16, 1924 


Determined on Publicity—Arms Being Shipped by United States to 
Obregon Government—Great Britain’s Support Certain—Obregon 
Promises to Investigate—News of Don Iago and Diego—Destined to 
Help Mexico—Obregon Beaten if United States Does Not Interfere— 
Roads Guarded by Government Troops—A Guard of Six Ruffians 
Sent—Outrages Committed—Longing for Home Letters—Refuse to 
Believe United States is Shipping Arms to Assassins—‘‘When Hope 
Lies Dead”—Writing Notes against Shipment of Arms—Sees Mr. 
Wright of the Chicago Tribune—Guerrilla Warfare—Pluck—A Spec- 
ious Answer from the State Department—Throwing the Gauntlet to 
Two Presidents—Germans the Only Popular Foreigners in Mexico— 
Another Russia—Obregon and Calles Would Mean “the Devil Ruled 
the Lord’—Under Orders to Protect—As if Transported to Ger- 
many—Received by Almazan—Force of United States Being Felt— 
Bolshevik Talk—Agrarians Given Power to Accuse and Exe- 
cute—Need for Still Greater Courage—The Article for Publica- 
tion—Holding up British Recognition—Decides to Take Serious Risk 
by Publishing More Articles. 


Colonia Roma, 

Mexico City, 

January I, 1924. 

In bed, New Year’s Day, with a sore throat, such as 
one should only have in snow and ice. Leaving Puebla 
yesterday on the early train was my finish. I did not do 
it just for wilfulness, but I wanted to speak to Mr. Cum- 
mins before New Year’s Day—when all the world would 
be lost in the country. I succeeded, so ] am bearing the 
pain as unavoidable. No one knows I am here. This is 
my one day—afflicted like Job—at least this day I 
swear to escape his comforters. Curiously I hope for 
news from Jago to-morrow. I can’t help cherishing the 
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forlorn hope that he has escaped. His cousin whom I 
have just seen thinks so—he believes him alive, and try- 
ing to make his way to the city. That is not reasonable, 
for with so many Indians always on the road a message 
should have reached one of us. 

My mind is bent on publicity. I mean to leave no 
stone unturned to stop the outrage of Mexico. Mr. Cum- 
mins has just called. He looked as if he had been through 
a siege, and he had I am sure—but of that presently. 

Of Iago, Cummins said not to see the Spanish minis- 
ter, the reasons you may guess. He might locate Iago, 
but Almazan is all powerful at the moment, and he would 
simply kill Iago. Leave Iago out of my present attack. 
My most trusted advisers say my duty now is to publish 
quickly. I am going to prevent, if I can—preposterous 
as it is—the shipment of more arms to these criminals— 
it might be done, with aid. 

Sir Edwin sent a telegram to the foreign office— 
but aside from sympathy, they do not help me. Odds are 
nothing to me. I know they are all against me, but truth 
is very powerful, and only the truth do I mean to tell. 


Mexico, 

January 4, 1924. 

My mood is the same, I must stop if I can this out- 

rage of shipping arms to the Obregon Government. [ 

have been silent to the last possible moment, and now am 

as bent on speaking as before anxious for peace and to 
live unknown on my hacienda. 

Don’t imagine I expect President Coolidge to answer 

my messages, but it is right that I should appeal to him 
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first. On Great Britain’s support I can count. Just what 
the government plans with me, I can’t say. I told you 
yesterday, didn’t I, that I sent a brief telegram of protest 
_ to President Coolidge, never dreaming the censor would 
let it through, but he did. Perhaps they scorn me so, they 
do not care. 

Of Iago nothing, yet I still hope he is far in the rebel 
lines, and that he and Diego will yet return. I am again 
going to the hacienda, Sunday, for a few days. You see 
they have not left me a single head man to direct the irri- 
gation. I have to do it alone with the Indian boys. 


Colonia Roma 344, 
Mexico City, 
January 6, 1924. 

To-morrow I am off for San Martin to pay my few 
men, young Indians—see the place, and again go to 
Puebla to try if, with Don Jorgé, I can’t find some one 
who can get through the lines and speak to Martinez’ men, 
with whom Iago was last seen. 

Those who scorned my power of being heard are 
alarmed, and fear I might rouse public opinion. I con- 
sented to send a telegram to Obregon yesterday, a similar 
one to the minister of war, Pani. I am going to send you 
a copy. They said Obregon would apply Article 33 to 
me. I don’t think so—the publicity would be too great, 
he may “remove me” the other way. 

I am just in receipt of an attentive reply from Obre- 
gon saying he regrets what has happened and will investi- 
gate. The same old kind of yarn, merely for effect— 
nothing will be done unless they fear the Press. 
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Molino del Rey, 
San Martin Texmelucan, 
January 7, 1924. 

To-night I have just a glimmer of hope, and if only a 
glimmer I feel I must tell you. Yesterday my awful natal 
day—the most awful! I wrote to you but omitted the 
fact. I ended the perfect day by rereading the Book of 
Job and I, too, talked to the Unknown Power and He 
deigned to comfort me. The first touch of help came 
from you—your cable—I thought it was something and 
my trembling fingers could hardly open it. You said by 
“Pierson’s request” you had telegraphed almost my 
whole letter. Mr. Howard came in, it seemed to excite 
him greatly—in fact all my friends are counting on 
this. The facts must be published and published at once. 
Mr. Howard says only through a member of Parliament 
can England be roused. I am considering. 

Now for my ray of hope. This morning was icy, but 
I felt I could travel—and Brunhilda too—but no one met 
me. I forgot to send a telegram. Modesta is in Tian- 
quismenalco and I can’t get any one until to-morrow. I 
am so glad now you did see San Pedro, I no longer feel, 
when writing, the hopelessness of making you see it, as it 
is, Or was. 

But my San Martin friends came forward. The lit- 
tle drunken painter stopped me as I was coming in to the 
molino, and said in an awed whisper—it is a brave act 
to speak to me, for Almazan has put ten agrarians on as 
guard— “A woman came yesterday to San Martin, who 
had walked in from Tehuacan and she said she had seen 
Don Iago and Diego among the rebels there.” 

Now that’s just a rumor, but I believe it. That’s 
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where my spirit has steadily placed them, and that line is 
cut off by Almazan—only Indians can get through—it is 
far from Puebla, four hours on the train, and the rebel 
General Maycotte’s headquarters. 

I have at last got a man who promises at daylight to 
call Modesta and her brother-in-law and to bring my 
coach, for Gutierez—the man who will buy what’s left of 
my grain—will go with me to Puebla. I expect to get 
through! I know how false Obregon is, but he wants 
arms so from the States I don’t believe he will dare tell 
them now to ambush me, and I feel I am now meant to 
help this poor country, and I shall if I can. 

I saw Ben feared for me. If I can place Iago and the 
two men in safety I shall go to Washington at once. I 
must think about to-morrow. I must send telegrams to 
Mexico City—to Cummins—asking for immediate pro- 
tection. I am trying to save what is left of the grain, and 
they are firing on my men. 

It is eight o’clock, the men are noisily supping in the 
next room, but I see how I have changed in two weeks, 
their laughter no longer pierces my heart. The adminis- 
trator does not laugh. He hears the rebels are thinking 
of marching again on Puebla—I mean to be there the day 
after to-morrow if I can get this straightened—and Guti- 
erez will take a note to Don Jorgé. My cold, in spite of 
exposure, is better. It was hard to cure it, when I have 
so much to do. Good night, I will cable you the minute I 
have certain news of Diego and Don Jago. Nine-tenths 
of the people, high and low, favor the revolution—if the 
United States keeps its hands off Obregon is beaten 
now. 
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January 9, 1924. 

No more news. The rumor that they were on Tehua- 

can, I fear, is but a rumor. Spent yesterday on San Pe- 

dro, it was awful. Another room has fallen in and the 
ruin looks complete. 


San Martin Texmelucan, 
January, 13, 1924. 

Never did I expect again to sit disconsolate in the 
inner court of the Rey! Yet here I am—noit at this 
moment, though. I stayed until I nigh froze, and dark- 
ness came. Now I am lying down with a bright electric 
light. 

I'll drop to-day and tell you of my trip to Puebla. I 
stayed two days—I devoted it entirely to efforts to hear 
of Iago. Nothing definite nor really reliable, but suffi- 
cient to make me believe that he and Diego reached Te- 
huacan with the rebels. A chauffeur had seen him—peo- 
ple like that. Then Don J gave me the address of a 
man who had a big hacienda there, and assured me he 
could get a letter through. I saw him—only to learn all 
his letters had been returned to him, The government 
troops with Almazan and José M. Sanchez had the roads 
guarded. 

Then I tried a friend of N Z who owns a 
big hotel in Tehuacan. All Puebla is warmly in sympathy 
with the rebels and he told me a friend of his was crazy 
“to get back—had his own car and would take me, if I 
could get a pass. He said the only way was an identifica- 
tion card and a pass from the general. 

First I had to get the seal from Hardacker. He 
could not refuse. I saw the general of the division (not 
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Almazan) and he gave me leave. Then Gutierez could not 
find his chauffeur—all like a novel! At last he told me 
he had word from Tehuacan, the rebels had left there 
three days before! You see the fatality. 

I took the train back to San Martin with Gutierez, 
and spent yesterday in fruitless efforts to get a car to ship 
what frijol is left to Puebla—but none. Then (not to 
my pleasure) a little black colonel appeared, said he had 
been told to give me an escort—result of my telegrams. 

Would you had seen me to-day—no wonder I am 
cheerless! A large, greedy-looking, black-eyed boy, with 
six ruffians, dressed as soldiers, have been told off to 
guard me! They are unpaid and begging me for food. 
As I have now half a dozen men of my own, hidden, be- 
ing fed—the item is serious. I went early to San Pedro 
and took advantage of their hateful presence to mount 
one of their stolen horses and go over the fields. 

Just four weeks ago to-day when my people were 
scattered! As I sit in my smoked dining-room (I am not 
touching it) it all seems incredible. I see you and Iago 
drinking sherry. You enter the sala—you have the long 
vista of the rooms, fallen in now and silent. My ances- 
tors surely had hearts of oak—but I am afraid they want 
me to have one of stone. 

I seem full of impatience to-day—but if I don’t go 
all will be lost. I am collecting a little force—and I have 
more frijol ready! 

I shall stay until Wednesday, when at least I hope to 
have the grain in San Martin, even if I can’t ship it— 
and see what news from you and my reporters—on that 
I have not weakened. But I want so desperately to locate 
Iago and Diego before leaving the country. 
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Once this afternoon I thought I could bear no more— 
I shall at least cry out until the eucalyptus trees cut me 
with their scimitar leaves and the birds fly frightened 
from the accursed spot—but instead I jumped up and 
hunted for the lame horse—in an agony of remorse— 
knowing he was starving! He was hungry! I gave him 
clover and he came running—is much less lame. Derby 
and Joan (the pigs) had no water and the cow no bed. 
By the time all those warm-hearted, hungry things had 
been attended to, I picked up my burden again—if not 
cheerfully, at least dead sure it was mine. I have 
supped—chocolate—and shall read a book that, strange 
to say, holds me. Do you know it—an old one? Ro- 
many Rye, by Borrow. 


San Martin Texmelucan, 
January 15, 1924. 

This morning I went early to San Pedro with a heart 
so heavy! I couldn’t see the wonderful blue sky or snow 
mountains or anything. I wanted to see something be- 
sides wilderness, Indians and dogs, dogs and Indians— 
a wicked way to feel when I own a Modesta and a Brun- 
hilda, both as usual, close beside me. 

When I reached the hacienda my usual crowd, no 
more, for there were medieros (those who have wheat at 
halves with me) asking me to protect them. Who do you 
. think my soldiers are?—the noted bandit, Isabel el Cha- 
carra’s men! It is truly laughable, if it were not so 
tragic. 

Zapata y Zapatista’s tales pale before the outrages 
these men have committed, and this is the “guard” Obre- 
gon has allotted me—really they must want me killed 
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badly! I suppose on my lonely ranch they think I 
will be—but these men won’t do it—we rather like one 
another—and they did help me in protecting the good 
people. The faces of my guard would make you cry out 
with fear. 

I seem to see in a mirror my swarm of frightened In- 
dians following me, and the desolation of San Pedro— 
when in sheer desperation I leave the ruins to seek con- 
solation in the fields. But there the silence broods even 
more heavily—yet I keep on. I want to abandon 
my people, they are so piteous, so poor, so clinging I 
can’t bear much more, and yet—yet I know I shall keep 
on. 

Only to go to Mexico City to take breath and hear 
from you! I sent for letters yesterday, but none has 
come, perhaps Dionysia (another maid) did not get my 
note. I go to-morrow—a blinding dust storm blows 
now—the worst Mexico can produce—and that is saying 
much. I crossed to the station and got the taldn [receipt] 
for my car. The Indian boys have performed the feat of 
loading it. The camp is envious as no one else has dared! 
But in my mood, if men will only work, I would dare 
anything. Each day when I get back some piteous man 
shows me the newspaper—they won’t believe that the 
United States is really shipping arms to these assassins. 
After Iago, I can’t bear to see a decent man alone here. 
Encouraged by the government the agrarians continue to 
threaten them. 

It is always the way “when hope lies dead.” Some 
one whispered a strange tale to me. To-day as I came 
into the molino, really half-blinded with dust, and think- 
ing only dust, Don R of Puebla said: “I have at last 
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certain news of Iago. He is lieutenant-colonel in the rev- 
olutionary forces in Tehuacan. He and a dark large man, 
his aid.” 

Diego, I suppose. Do I believe it? Yes, listen. 

“Who told you, Don R ee 

“Last night after you were in bed a hundred revolu- 
tionaries came in. The colonel called on me alone, he 
belongs to Cesareo Castro’s troop in Tehuacan, and said 
Tago had been made lientenant-colonel of cavalry, and on 
the eighth was sent to M de L . He was mounted 
on a large red horse.” 

I hope you recall my Rufus—you declined to have 
him named “The Cid.” Iago did not know the colonel 
was coming here, nor, according to Don R , did the 
man himself. I can not say I like the news, still think he 
was forced into it. I believe they want him badly. Mar- 
tinez, the general in whose division he is, is a hard old 
devil—ignorant—and Iago’s education must make him a 
desirable asset. I am sure he must have sent some mes- 
sage to me, and to his family. But only “generals” can 
get one through. 


Colonia Roma, 

Mexico City, 

January 19, 1924. 

I am employed at the moment in writing notes for a 

connected and logical article, if such I am capable of, 

against shipment of arms! No, it is not too late to limit 

them. Opinion (mine too) has had time to crystallize 

and I know just why it should not be done, and opposi- 

tion is stronger than ever. Only five thousand rifles have 
arrived so far. 
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In my last letter I told you I had not heard from Iago, 
but of him. He has not only escaped, but has got down 
to the State of Vera Cruz, on the Tampico side; is lieu- 
tenant-colonel of cavalry, he and Diego, very conspicuous. 
I repeat in case my other letters never arrive. 

Now to the main point. I saw Mr. Wright of the 
Chicago Tribune yesterday and told him I no longer want- 
ed a simple account of my story, but an article on the 
treatment of my individual case by this government. Un- 
like Mr. Pierson, he is entirely out of sympathy with me 
and with Mexico, so my article must be sent through 
other hands. 

At least I had some satisfaction this morning. G—— 
N and the others sneered at me as I left San Martin: 
“You have risked yourself to ship wheat; you have the 
car, but it will never reach Puebla. If it does, what do 
you think Gutierez will pay?’ So when I awoke this 
morning I opened a typewritten letter, when out fell a 
check from Gutierez for a little over two thousand pesos. 
The car had arrived and he paid the agreed price and I 
have at least a little to go on. Isn’t that a reward? 

The % s have resumed their visits daily—they 
simply burst with pride over Iago. B says proudly: 
“You can’t extinguish the old conquistador blood!” 


Colonia Roma, 344, 

Mexico City, 

January 29, 1924. 

I shall answer your questions about Iago. I was in 
comparative peace—I thought he was at least far away 
from Almazan and his immediate enemies—but he is not. 
Another curious story—two days ago a cousin of Iago, 
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son of Don Andres Menocal, got back from Spain and 
went down from Vera Cruz, walking, riding, etc., to 
Tehuacan. He reached Tehuacan the very day I had 
hoped to, but of course the opposite way, and Iago was 
still there and he spoke with him. The story as I have it 
is perfectly straight, only Iago does not like young An- 
dres, so doubtless said little. He did not leave Tehuacan 
after all, but General Martinez did. Iago left that com- 
pany and is now with a General Fernando Reyes, of 
Puebla; he prefers to fight Almazan and the agrarians, 
still with the one idea to get back to San Pedro. But I 
don’t know how to communicate with him—he told his 
cousin Andres to go back to Vera Cruz, that he could not 
get to Puebla. But that night Almazan took Tehuacan. 
The others scattered as I have already told you, and after 
great difficulty Almazan and his federals got the track 
down again, and on the fifteenth started back to Puebla. 

Well, on the fifteenth Iago and his cavalry charged the 
escort of Andres’ train. I know the grim joy Iago felt. 
They let the passengers go, but got the rifles of the escort. 
Iago’s horse, a large sorrel (my Rufus) was killed under 
him, but he was not hurt. On the sixteenth he attacked 
again. You see he is taking every risk. Andres said there 
is a large dark man, his orderly (Diego), who never 
leaves him. Poor little Andres, his tiny mouth was an O 
with horror and his large mournful eyes still starting 
from his head with fear and admiration of Iago, whom 
‘he has never, I really think, thought of before. He said, 
if the rebels only win—it is our last chance! Yet the 
dear child is horrified by Iago’s taking a gun and fight- 
ing for the cause he wants to win! 

This morning, according to the Excelsior, General 
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Fernando Reyes and his cavalry again attacked Almazan 
and were badly routed, several officers killed, so you see 
how, while this lasts, my spirit will be continually stirred. 
I shall go to Puebla to try to find out who knows Fernan- 
do Reyes, and how a note can be got to him. You see 
the trouble in this guerrilla warfare is, they change con- 
tinually. My last messenger, they tell me, is either killed 
or prisoner—it is very hard to communicate, but I shall 
try. 

I hope to leave to-morrow for the hacienda. To-day’s 
paper is gloating over federal victories—fifteen hundred 
prisoners, many dead—rumor of Fernando Reyes, Iago’s 
general, killed. 

I must tell you again how wonderfully your letter fit- 
ted in on politics. I have so little practise in newspaper 
writing that I have to be alert to make up for deficiencies, 
and with a spirit in purgatory it needs no common ef- 
fort; but to facts, which in this case are at least 
interesting. 

The State Department answered my letter to President 
Coolidge—I’ll send you a copy. Also their specious 
answer anent sending arms. 


Puebla, 

February I, 1924. 

You will see, like Iago, I am too far launched in re- 

bellion to stop, but I verify all my data before making 

statements. I was told that President Coolidge would 
not answer my letter, but you see he did not ignore it. 

The revolution is nation wide. What the Govern- 

ment of the United States is doing in sending arms is a 

ghastly crime, 
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Day before yesterday, in excitement, A tel- 
ephoned: “I am sending you an article from the London 
Times about you, just sent from England, dated January 
seventh. A long column of accurate description, calling 
you a brave Englishwoman—great head-lines and all, 
from our World Correspondent.” I think it must be 
from the Chicago Tribune, but Hemmingway and all my 
backers tell me it is a great thing to have interested the 
Times, they never let go. This must have come from the 
Tribune. I leave it in your hands—prompt action. Shall 
write later in the day. 


Puebla, 
February 1, 1924. 

Only when you are in Puebla do you realize how per- 
fect, how absolute was the rebels’ faith in winning. In 
that case Iago would have done a brilliant thing and come 
back with flying colors. J am sadder than in the morn- 
ing, when I wrote you a note to send my article off. 
When I practically threw the gauntlet down to two pres- 
idents! 

If Obregon wins now after having armed the agra- 
rians and looted the haciendas, he will retire to his own 
thousands of acres and Calles will rule as president. Yes, 
Calles, who always advises killing the haciendados. 

I heard him make one such speech in Puebla about 
December 6, 1923. 
~ You ask me if I have changed my opinion of de la 
Huerta—no, only he, Villareal and the other bad or in- 
different men are cleverer and richer now, no longer 
want the soviet régime and are deeply plighted to the 
decent respectable class to uphold law and order, as we 
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have always understood those terms. But no one thinks 
for an instant de la Huerta will be president! 

Yes, we have a good man—who would get it, possi- 
bly, if the United States had not sold arms to Obre- 
gon. Flores is every one’s hope. In the embassy 
here they still think he will get it—but when? 

To return to Iago, Rocha, owner of threshing-ma- 
chine, talked with his friend who escaped from Espe- 
ranza. Though taken prisoner, he says Fernando Reyes 
was in the fight, but the cavalry escaped, that is, none was 
taken prisoner. They say I would better not try to see 
them in the penitentiary as their enemies are in power 
here and I shall attract attention and get them shot. 

I got to Puebla yesterday. I mean to get a permit if 
possible to see the prisoners, which may be refused, no 
one dares do it for me—they are shooting them right and 
left—but I must drop this until later. 


Puebla, 
February 2, 1924. 

Again before breakfast at the hotel. Well, in a way 
I know no more, yes, the main thing, I think he escaped, 
as all agree practically that the cavalry was warned in 
time and that they were betrayed and galloped off. I 
return to San Martin at midday and shall see what Diego’s 
old father can do. 

Our old friend Strauss has had no heavy losses; 
twice they have taken his mules, twice he has got them 
back, through the German consul. The Germans are the 
only popular foreigners in Mexico. I hate to be a Job’s 
comforter, but he is so confident the rebels will win and 
that this is only a backset, that I had to force your letter on 
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him. It was awful to see the old look come over his face 
as he realized the power of the United States. Then he 
literally shook it off and said: “It can’t be! Obregon 
will fall and the United States will see their danger in es- 
tablishing Russia, little Russia, on their frontiers.” You 
would laugh if you knew how I put myself to sleep last 
night, and well asleep, as I used to do when afraid of the 
dark as a child: “God’s above the devil—God’s above 
the devil.” 


San Martin, 
Molino del Rey, 
February 2, 1924. 
Here I am in the molino, night. N {Oroan 
Martin, has just left me and Pll jot down the agreeable 
impression his words have left. I was sadly weighing 
your words when he came in, so I read your letter to 
him, the part about “arms” and our “bubble bursting.” 
He listened attentively then replied: “With all the power 
of the United States behind it, this government falls. I 
know the rebels won’t lose—for if we have Obregon and 
Calles it would mean that the Devil ruled the Lord, and 
he doesn’t.” You remember how my last letter closed 
this morning and in common decency I couldn’t let N 
have more faith than I, so I am again reiterating it. 
Something, I fear, like whistling to keep your courage up. 
N says he should like to be with Iago. That’s 
‘where they all should be. With a little encouragement 
I could send him, but I refrained. I want no more friends 
at the front though I suppose, on reflection, I may be 
urging him soon. I can not bear Russia here. 
I have a new friend, Mr. Dashiel, the young engineer 
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Mrs. N left her house with. He is about thirty, 
some years in India and I believe originally from San 
Antonio. He says, “The rebels can’t win. We were 
never nearer intervention.’’ I hope it comes quickly, 
if it comes, for it plays havoc with one’s health living on 
excitement—deep draughts for breakfast, heavier for 
dinner and the whole ocean, as a rule, for a nightcap! 
That’s moderate language, isn’t it? 


February 3, 1924. 

I started off with my mozo—quite cheerful, for no 
known reason, really a beaming countenance, and I prom- 
ised myself not to get into a rage—take all Filomeno’s 
and old Miguel’s peccadillos as part of my day’s work. 

The soldiers were changed the day before—upon my 
porch sauntered a slim little devil, a sergeant covered 
with cartridges and carrying a gun as big as himself. 
Chata barked at him—naturally. “Caramba,” cried he, 
and tried to shoot her. Swifter than he on the trigger I 
jumped at him and he nearly let the gun fall; quickly re- 
covering himself, he tried again. I used a stronger word 
than caramba, and he said: “This is nothing but a mili- 
tary cuartel (barracks), I'll do what I like.” He was in 
a fury, backed by a little black soldier—their temper was 
so ugly, so disfiguring! I remembered my resolution and 
smiling, replied: ‘No it is not—you are here to protect 
me—you are never allowed in the house—now leave it.” 
He changed in a minute, started to apologize and I dis- 
missed him. 

Well, I'll leave you to rage, I have no time to dwell 
on it. I went over to Santa Maria to lunch. 

Truly the government must be afraid of me! I was 
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just curled up on the sofa when I was called. The colonel 
and half a dozen men wished to know what had happened 
in the morning. I gladly told him and he left me a rea- 
sonable-looking major, who swore his only desire in life 
was to obey me. We shall see. Then the colonel took 
tea with me (he is aged, but not infirm, at least thirty 
years old, rather dark, but very agreeable). He asked me 
to go to Puebla to-morrow and see Almazan (truly I 
would rather see the devil) get an order, and he, the 
colonel, will trace the mules and yeguas (mares). I 
demurred—I about decided I would rather lose them— 
when he said: “I want you to do it for me. Manuel 
Montes wants to come back in my position and if you 
tell Almazan I give you protection and you want me, he 
will let me stay.” 

I told him the little scene in Nanacamilpa and I 
thought another ambassador would be better. ‘‘No,’’ he 
said, “we are now under strictest orders to protect. I 
have just made a round of all the villages to warn them 
you are here.” 

I don’t want to go but had to agree. Much more 
was said. 

Also a short time before I had nearly wept over an- 
other crime of the revolution, which at this minute is 
getting its dart straight in the heart—the simple honest 
heart of Carlos. Remember he is in Mexico City. His 
wife, the little pretty squaw with her papoose she adores 
“on her back—has trotted weekly sixty miles back 
and forth to see him—she and Carlos are really a village 
idyl. She left my house a week ago saying the baby 
had taken cold traveling! Well, it had smallpox and 
died in three days! She was afraid to tell Carlos, for he 
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would come back and the agrarios are waiting to kill 
him. So to-day the poor little thing, without her dear 
burden on her back, has gone to tell him—at this moment 
probably is telling him! 

I told the colonel and he said: “That’s why I don’t 
want Montes back—he’ll rouse them all again. Help me, 
I am quieting the villagers.’’ There’s one good man—but 
I know the brute Almazan—he glories in it! 


San Martin, 
Molino del Rey, 
February 5, 1924. 
I have just left the table. I am at the molino again, 
though the paper does not indicate it. Don J has 
come to see how things are going and poor G N 
came over to call to hear the latest news from Puebla and 
Mexico City. I got back at midday. The pictures in my 
mind are so vivid I'll give you two at least that won’t 
leave me. I got Lola to lend me her youngest boy as an 
attendant and, with Brunhilda, obeyed my orders and 
sought Almazan. 
You remember my last interview just after the battle 
of Puebla when they were frightened and expected a 
traicion [treason] as Puebla hates them? It was quite an- 
other scene. The victory of Esperanza has given them con- 
fidence. The headquarters are again in the center of the 
town in a big building, a stream of people flowing in and 
out; one-half of the building a dispensary for slightly 
wounded, and all the fuss of a small hospital—the other, 
the victorious chief’s quarters. 
I did not go to ask for the mules and horses, but to 
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prevent, if I-could, Manuel Montes returning. I did not 
expect Almazan to receive me, but arms, more arms, is 
what they want and I am a factor—their best—in Puebla. 
I felt as.if transported to Germany—Berlin of years ago, 
generals, colonels, captains with long cadet-gray coats, 
smart—and new guns, all glittering—great pistols, belts 
full of cartridges, faces full of swagger and triumph— 
the talk of how we shot this one and that. I could hardly 
bear‘it, but I did. 

Almazan received me in a short time, rose to meet 
me—a different Almazan—he was not in uniform but 
well-dressed, a prosperous banker was his effect, a cour- 
teous expression: “Are you contenta, Sefora? Am I 
protecting you?” I did not answer that, but said Colonel 
Sanchez wanted an express order from him to recover 
my animals and things stolen, The room was full of sol- 
diers and officers, despatches coming in—all waved aside 
for me—the letter dictated as I wished. Then I asked 
if Manuel Montes was to be returned—he said to have no 
fear, it should not be—not that I believe him. As I 
turned to leave, outside the door was ‘‘Colonel Sanchez” 
who took the letter with an eagerness and a smile which 
told me I had done well. But I hurried from the hateful 
place only to reach the portales to hear them crying extras 
and pretending more victories. 

Officers jostling the people—Puebla sullen and re- 
vengeful. They are beginning to understand the force of 
~the United States’ support of the government—that is, 
realizing it in an impotent way. 

The other picture: In all the back streets there was 
the /eve (forced recruiting )—many aged men, quite pit- 
eous in their resentment, were teaching the recruits to 
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march. I now am writing to forget. I heard Iago was 
in the mountains and Diego had been trying to find me 
and Luisa—none of it can I prove true or false. I shall 
try to learn more to-morrow. 


February 6, 1924. 

I spent a busy day on San Pedro. I rode in the fields 
and forced myself to do it all. I reached a comparative 
degree of calm. Last night G told us an inspector 
of haciendas had been with him, sent by the government, 
and a workman from Mexico City, who told him they 
would definitely end all private property. Then the 
workman, a brawny man, showed his great arm: “We 
will use it and rule here as we do in Russia. The United 
States supplies us because the workmen forced it.” Then 
much more of molinos, etc., how they are to manage 
them. You need no more, the usual Bolshevik talk—but 
G says, never so sure of success. The man’s name 
was Herman List—German name—but Mexican 
mother—a true Bolshevik—these are the men who are 
ruining us—this present stand is distinctly not Latin, and 
only ruffians and ignorant men are in it. 

To-day I received an insolent note—last week a re- 
spectful one—asking for water, which according to cus- 
tom I let them have. To-day they wrote to tell me it was 
but a temporary request as the Supreme Government 
would give it all to them, and it will. The good people 
are pitiful, like weepers at a funeral. Also another law 
has just been passed by De Negri and Fomento giving the 
agrarians in the villages right to accuse and execute in 
twenty-four hours any one they tax with rebellion. I 
would not believe Filomeno yesterday when he told me 
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our Felix and Carlos were condemned and would be 
killed instantly if they returned, but it is true. 

I shall have to stop writing in a minute as I promised 
J to play chess. I am glad he is here. I thought I 
could not stand it as it grew dark if I had no one to speak 
to! We took a queer way of doing it, he got his chess- 
board out, and played till supper—I won, all the concen- 
trated force I put in the game would have made Obregon 
and his army fall. 

I eat in my room. I hear the men leaving the table 
and J coming for me. Much must be borne which it 
is hard to bear. I'll bear it all if I can save Diego and 
Don Iago. I shall tell you quickly before J comes. 

I have a long letter from old Benito; he is just back in 
Tlaxcala. I know it to be true as he tells me the same 
story Andres does and alas! his news ends on the same 
day, the fifteenth of January. On the fourteenth, the 
horse killed under lago was my red Rufus. It gave mea 
pang, but then it was better Rufus than Iago, his danger 
seems much greater told in the simple unartful language 
of Benito. “They nearly got us in the Rancho of the 
Carmen, then in the Cafion of Morels the firing was very 
terrible, then we were sent to Texhuacan (near Tehua- 
can), my horse was killed and I separated from them and 
walked to Puebla. It took me five days on foot, the fif- 
teenth is the last day I saw Don Iago and Diego. I am 
now in Tlaxcala, very lame, I can not come to you.” He 
too is under sentence of death. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 
February 15, 1924. 
On San Pedro, just before lunch in the dining-room, 
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even smoky it can’t be quite horrid. Just back from a 
ride to San Luis, you remember where we went almost 
your last ride and I forgot my pistol? I was followed 
this time by my ragged guard, respectful—a new set— 
some yet in early infancy—that is, as far as their 
sturdy little black bodies are concerned—but their souls 
are warped as pine knots. Of Iago I have some more 
news, certain till the seventh of February. Whenever I 
quite give up I get a little bit to keep me still endeavoring. 
I returned to San Martin day before yesterday to buy 
Catarino.* 

I had a curious interview I shall jot down, for if I 
comment much I won't tell half you would like to hear. 
Before Catarino came at night I had another messenger 
on the way. I was lying on the bed reflecting if it were 
not better to give up—and yet my conscience told me 
to make every effort or I never more should sleep for I 
am responsible for their flight, yet I was at my wit’s end! 
When R called me: “A man who says he knows you 
has been waiting two days to speak.”’ Quickly I sent for 
him, sure he had something to do with Iago. He had 
been a soldier on San Pedro three years ago. He had 
slipped off to see his wife in Huejotzingo and intended to 
rejoin them—the rebels. He is one of Maycotte’s men, 
he came disguised, selling things. N proved his 
identity by two references. He frankly said he wanted 
money. He refused to tell me just where lago was and 
made me give him twenty pesos for the trip to Esperanza 
and I promised him fifty pesos if he would bring me a 
written message from lago. 


*A federal soldier who was searching for Don Iago and Diego. 
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They seem scared to death to carry anything written, 
and he only consented to take a tiny slip from me. He 
will return. The moment he came he inspired me with 
hope—but then the soldier had seen them before the 
battle of San Andres, and so I continued to doubt. 

Yesterday when I got here, Pascual, Diego’s brother, 
took me aside. He had a letter from Diego dated Jan- 
uary seventh, that is two days after the battle of San 
Andres. Pascual says it is his firma, you know each has 
a strange flourish beside his signature. That was Feb- 
ruary tenth, so you see, even as Evangeline, I passed them. 

The peculiar part of Diego’s letter is, it is written as 
if I were not here; he tells Pascual to water his wheat— 
but not to fight for it; and says not to let Luisa and 
the babies starve. Dios willing he will return and pay 
them for the kindness—but above all not to let her go, 
he will return. 


San Pedro, 

February 16, 1924. 

Written in the orchard 

under the pinon trees. 

If you think I am telling but brokenly and badly what 
happens, remember it is but a bit, a wee bit of what I am 
doing and feeling! Your papers must be ringing with the 
triumphs of Obregon the Hero—not so Mexico, yet I 
know the power of the United States. I get to the molino 
about five, not even a grain of vitality left (for the work 
of administrator is not so easy. I can only do it by rid- 
ing the whole time—to see the water is not cut off, etc.). 
At that hour I read the paper, how rebel leaders are to 
be shot, and then I hope my Gutierez will arrive before 
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it is too late. So I fell asleep last night. The teniente 
has just ridden off for news, and I truthfully think, Pas- 
cual—Diego’s brother—and I are the only serene people 
on San Pedro. 

I shall go in to San Martin to-night to hear what they 
say, and stay or come back accordingly—but I can’t go 
to Mexico City Wednesday as I intended, for the little 
left on San Pedro will go if I am not here. Now, while 
I have a calm moment—my spirit taking a brief rest—let 
me speak of what is important—of great importance— 
perhaps another turning point in my life. So listen, 
and understand even what I don’t express—for any 
minute I may be interrupted, as it is Saturday and I must 
pay the men. I refer now to the “article” I sent you for 
publication, against sending arms. I had sent Mr. Z 
a copy; but the day before I came down I was told he 
wished me to go to the hotel as soon as I could. 

The conversation was a complete surprise. I saw he 
was excited—but controlling himselfi—walking up and 
down the living-room. He began in a solemn voice: 
“Before encouraging you, as the representative of the 
country of your birth, I must warn you your position is 
dangerous, more dangerous than you perhaps realize. 
But you have an opportunity to make a great name for 
yourself and to do an immense amount of good—if you 
are willing to risk your property and your life.” He 
then waved the article you have: ‘This should be pub- 
lished.” 

I told him what I had written to you about it. The 
risk I knew quite well when I wrote it and was willing 
to take if I could help so good a cause. And then I asked: 
“What do you think of the article?” 
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He replied: “I have not one word of criticism—it is 
a perfect beginning, but must be followed by a series. I 
can give you no names, but very important men have 
seen it. Your own style, too, is what we want and I will 
give you all the data—accurate and true—for every 
statement, and the English papers will publish simulta- 
neously with ours. You need seek no further. Ask no 
names for I am not allowed to give them. You have a 
glorious opportunity, such as has almost never been of- 
fered to a woman before. This country may expel you. 
The United States too, and people in our country, per- 
haps, will bitterly resent you. But others will defend you. 
The British Government, as you champion their policy, 
will stand by you. I felt it my duty to warn you. Also 
I have learned that a stream of unworthy people throng 
to the legation and our embassy who are frantic in abuse 
of you—your stories are all exaggerated or untrue they 
say; you realize it? I won’t give names, but you are 
holding up British recognition.” 

I answered: “I more or less guessed—but thought it 
social.” (Poor S——, no wonder he is afraid of me.) 
In a way I was glad—for Z continued : 

“You can not avoid it, as the stories you tell are an 
accusation against the government their husbands are ex- 
ploiting and growing rich out of. But remember, they 
will use every weapon against you once you publish—to 
ridicule and discredit you. Are you strong enough to 
“bear it? You will get facts enough ultimately to crush 
them.” 

He waited my answer quite solemnly. I reflected. 
I see the risk, the temporary, perhaps permanent, loss of 
San Pedro—the insulting way the opposition will speak 
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of me. That last does mot influence me. I feel like 
Christian—that burden has fallen off, which once was 
so heavy in anticipation. I never could make myself 
write for publication—absolute nervous terror of the 
ridicule and criticism such as I should bring on thereby 
deterred me. These years of suffering and endeavor have 
changed me. I only see the object which is worthy, the 
rough path and hard words do not deter me, nor fill me 
with fear. But I had a duty first. So I told Z I 
would accept—but needed perhaps a few weeks more 
here. My administrator and major-domo have entered 
into this revolution for me and to save San Pedro that I 
loved so extraordinarily! I had made up my mind to 
use every effort to get them out of the country before 
too late. With this on my mind, I could not write as he 
wished. That article had been an heroic effort, but for 
the moment, I could not write. 

He studied me silently and said: “Go then, and come 
back as soon as you can.’ He then showed me four or 
five sheets of notes he had for me. I would not take 
them. I wanted a little more time. 

I am at a loss to know what you are thinking. It is 
just my defiance at such a critical moment that makes 
them keep hands off. As you can see by my other letters 
I have pursued my intention of leaving no stone unturned 
to get into touch with Iago and Diego. Then if success- 
ful, I shall consider the writing and fame! 

I don’t know if this letter is clear. Z 
me as another person—not the robber queen. He never 
had seen my other side before and seemed to think me 
a Minerva who sprang full armed from Jupiter’s head. 


That amused me. 


treated 
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CHAPTER XI 
February 18, 1924—April 30, 1924 


Definite News of Iago—Can the United States Handle Her “Sweet 
Child”—Orders to Appear in the Military Prison—Dismissed, but the 
Fight Deadly—A Coup d’Etat—An Article for the Excelsior—English 
Editor Fails to Publish Note—Great Britain Seeks Explanation— 
Canada Wants to Follow America’s Policy—American Capital Forced 
Licensed Anarchy on Mexico—Warren a Politician—Rumors of Kill- 
ing Mrs. Evans—Public Opinion with Her—The London Times 
Version—Soldier!—American Dollars and Guns for Obregon 
Régime—Serious Trouble about Water—Thirty Men Guard the 
Spring—Orders for Fifteen Men to Protect San Pedro—Sandoz 
Sheds His Skin—Water for the Wheat--Obregon Orders Local 
Authorities to Help—An Insolent Letter of Confiscation—Assistance 
Given the Agrarian Troops against Mrs. Evans—Another Promise 
from Obregon. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

February 18, 1924. 

Yesterday being Sunday and I entirely weary of being 

a dutiful worker, persuaded N to go with me in an 

automobile nearly to Tlaxcala in search of old Benito. 

The idea appealed to N and with a very young chauf- 

feur—but a bright lad—we boldly ventured forth. 

Roads such as an auto never scaled before, sandy and 

precipitous—none of us knew the way, so I can hardly 

say we lost it—but took the entire circle of the valley of 

Tlaxcala. The sad white valley, deposit of tequisquite 

(soda) on the marshy grass. Indian village after Indian 
village, haciendas entirely abandoned, like Chauhuac. 

The agrarians started in Tlaxcala first and the coun- 
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try has returned to savagery—not always fierce—just 
cultivating land enough for their simple wants. Then they 
lie in the sun, in front of their mud huts. No one re- 
sented us, they only stared stupidly for the most part. Fi- 
nally, at the end of two hours, by insistent and persistent 
questions, I found the village, just long rows of organ 
cactus making the fences. When out of a hut I was hailed 
gleefully, excitedly, by the family of Andres, the velador. 
I did not remember they lived there too. 

They guided me to old Benito’s house. The visit be- 
ing a perfect surprise, they had no time for a mise en 
scéne. Poor Porfiria, his wife, looked horrified as Wolf- 
kins and Brunhilda swaggered in followed by the sefiora. 
The neatest mud hut and mud floor I ever entered. There 
on a cot lay Benito, he has never risen since his return 
from knight-errantry. Being Sunday he was shaved, his 
bed clean, with pretty Mexican blankets like mine cover- 
ing him. As I entered the hut, he only exclaimed, ‘“Se- 
flora!” and opened his arms wide and folded me 
in the warmest patriarchial embrace you ever received. 

A deal chair and table were by the bed, with his little 
cositas [trifles] on top. He was delighted with the visit, 
but not embarrassed—perfect manners. Alas, he looked 
so old, his eyes so dim, yet he is proud of his feat. 

He said he followed the amo* until he could no longer 
keep up. The three have ridden far. Iago is with a troop 
of six hundred men. He tells the same story of Iago’s 
being mad to get back to the hacienda, and how on Mon- 
day (the day after they burned San Pedro) he rode off 
with a hundred men to drive away the agrarios. The rest 
you know, the only difference (or rather details I had 


*The Indians called Don Iago amo, 
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not heard before, of those first days) they rode almost 
into Oaxaca, then back to Puebla, then to Orizaba and 
Cordova—Benito still with them. 

I asked why Iago never wrote. He said he dared not 
for fear of injuring me. They were always cut off by the 
federals having the trains and alas! always expecting to 
win and come back in triumph. The strange part, they 
still do. We never shall understand these people. 

Benito says simply: “Why don’t you write, Nijia, and 
tell these people who send arms and money how they have 
burned your house and tried to kill Don Iago who helped 
you?” I asked him in what way he himself was sick. 
“My back, Nivia, my malvado espalda, but poco a poco, we 
must not be impatient. If you need me, | shall return to 
you. I shall be strong again! Don Iago leads troops 
where he is told and sleeps in a tent. In the battle of 
Tepeaca my horse fell in a barranca and I walked back, 
lame, and never saw them any more, since the fifteenth of 
January (a month ago). Don Iago would have sent you 
a message by me, but he did not know I was going.” 

To-day I feel like the knight in the tower when the 
Christian host swept by. Yesterday from Tlaxcala I 
drove over to San Pedro, getting here at two o’clock, hop- 
ing my rebels were waiting to welcome me. Instead my 
ragged guard had recovered from their fright and said, 
“The rebels passed between the volcanoes, Nijia, and we 
are safe.” Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you not see a 

little cloud of dust, will they never come? 

I have been reading magazines for training in news- 
paper English, but at such a cost I can’t acquire it. If 
they want to have me speak, it will have to be in old-time 
phrases, picked up in childhood from English classics. 


Entrance to stables and part burned. 
Rooms destroyed by the fire. 
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Two days ago Almazan put one hundred and fifty of 
his soldiers on Polaxtla and an embargo, and no one ap- 
proaches it. Autocratic Russia! I hope the United 
States can handle the sweet child she has taken on her 
knee. 

I almost forgot the pleasing exit from Benito’s village. 
Andres’ aged father stopped the auto as we were hurrying 
by and thrust a large hen in the car, to N——~’s horror 
and my delight—just a gift—and to beg me next time 
to visit his choza (hut)—all the family peering through 
the cactus, beaming on me. That village won’t kill me. 


Colonia Roma 344, 
Mexico City, 
February 22, 1924. 
I got back night before last and saw, when I arrived, 
on my table an order from Guerra y Marina (War and 
Marine) saying: “On the twentieth, at eleven o’clock, ap- 
pear in the military prison of Santiago for a judicial 
judgment.” It was then seven at night, I had missed the 
appointment and thought, of course, Iago would be shot. 
I got Y , he said it might be Iago or possibly merely 
to implicate me. Cummins, the same. They were afraid 
they would put me in prison. I got Iago’s nephew, a tall 
fair boy, to see if he would speak to the Spanish minister 
and prepare him if we needed him. He did nothing. I 
then tried the prison myself, but no admittance until the 
next morning, when Y—— sent one of his best young 
men with me—Howard hanging on the phone to save me 
the minute he knew what it was about. 
You can imagine the nerve-racking feeling as I en- 
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tered the jail—but was only confronted with my own tel- 
egrams to Obregon and my accusations concerning the 
recent burning and sacking of San Pedro. 

One judge, a brigadier-general, was favorable. I told 
my story with such deadly coldness, and such contempt 
for the agrarios and such earnest defense of Iago’s con- 
duct (whom they have not got prisoner), that at one 
o'clock I was dismissed with all attention, but the fight is 
near and deadly. 

This is Friday morning, no word from Gutierez or 
the soldier. 

I have just read the paper—Oh! Irony of Fate!— 
“Article 33 against Wright of the Chicago Tribune, for 
publishing a fabulous account of a Sefiora Evans, who 
tears down red flags and routs bands, pistol in hand.” 
Nothing of me in the English section. Wright expelled 
for me! He must be foaming at the mouth. I now see 
why I was summoned yesterday—yet when they got me 
there they were afraid to strike. The brigadier-general 
knew my story I told was true; and this is their coup d’ 
état, to arrest the reporter. 

It is eight-thirty, none of my friends are out yet, but 
I know soon there will be much talk and I want this letter 
to go before any of my mail is tampered with. 

“The marvelous Sefiora Evans!” 


Mexico City, 

February 23, 1924. 

Again early, before I have spoken to the world. As 

I thought—yesterday was a day full of talk and excite- 
ment. My only peaceful moments before the storm were 
writing to you and an hour in Parque Espafia with Anita 
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and the babies. From Mrs. L on, I had to discuss 
the question of Wright (in my heart there still remains 
the shadow of a smile over his bitter wrath). Mr. Cum- 
mins had twice telephoned the house during my hour of 
relaxation. He seemed excited and expectant: “It is up 
to you,” he said, “to remain silent or save Wright.” I 
naturally answered there was no choice. You have no 
idea how relieved Cummins was—there is no counting on 
“the ladies” you know. Mr. Cummins said: “Then I 
can go at once to Summerlin and tell him you will write 
to the Excelsior taking the responsibility?” I agreed, left 
him at the embassy and returned home with a headache. 

I really had not had time to rest from the Iago and 
Santiago prison expected tragedy—but I felt strong. I 
had asked Beatrice and Mrs. Gleadell to take lunch with 
me—the poor things are so tired of the hotel. In spite 
of the complete triumph of the government the rebels 
still have Jalapa! Dashiel, my new friend, also lunched 
and I was glad to have him, as he was to take my letter to 
the editor. 

The lunch was delicious—even I ate—then while they 
sipped coffee I scribbled off my note exonerating Wright 
to the editor of Excelsior. 

Dashiel said he swore it should be published in both 
the Spanish and English sections of the paper. I have just 
read it, it is only in the Spanish section. Mr. Starr-Hunt 
has not published my English note, which expresses just 
what I want the critical colony to hear. I suppose now | 
am dealing with editors my trials are but beginning. 


February 24, 1924. 
You may imagine yesterday was a day of excitement. 
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I personally spoke to Hunt (English editor) over the 
phone. He said he would publish my letter in to-day’s pa- 
per. He failed to do so. Send it please at once to Pier- 
son. My letter in Spanish seems to have caused a sen- 
sation. 


Mexico City, 
February 25, 1924. 

I went home from a tea at Mrs. Nuttall’s to find 
Howard waiting. He began without preface: “Your 
letter has been the most perfect success imaginable—it is 
extraordinary. The Mexicans are delighted and aston- 
ished—courage to take up a thing like that is beyond 
them, they dread the Article 33 worse than death. I wrote 
your case to Radziwill—of what a woman, unknown and 
without influence, had done! It is so extraordinary 
that I almost believe in your ‘spiritual guidance.” (Are 
you laughing or overawed at my repeating such high- 
flown compliments? Remember I do not say I deserve 
them, only that for a brief minute it delighted me to re- 
ceive them from Howard.) “Do you realize you are ona 
pinnacle—how long you remain there does not matter— 
but you are on one, and have embarrassed the govern- 
ment. Obregon is afraid to put you out, I understand, 
and Great Britain is ordering an inquiry. You will not, I 
think, be expelled now. Who gave you this beautiful 
wistaria?”’ 

“That,” I replied, “is from Mrs. Lozano.” 

That seemed to impress him. “I have never met her. 
That is the spirit of all of them, the women are proud of 
you.” 

Next day I went to Lozano’s, an ovation! He em- 
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braced me and said: “Que valor, que honestidad! (What 
bravery, what honesty!) Why didn’t you consult me?” 

I answered truthfully, “I was afraid you would advise 
me not to send it.” 

‘He looked at me keenly and said: “I should have 
urged you not to, and spoiled the greatest success you have 
ever made. And I hear Great Britain has refused to re- 
ceive their envoy until your case is explained. Sefora, it 
is a triumph.” More, and still more surprising, because 
he had written a very cold note a month ago about fees— 
so I came to see how we would arrange a fair price, for I 
hate to leave his office—with all its faults—for the pres- 
ent-day robbers. He said: “Please don’t discuss it now. 
I want nothing for what I am doing at present—that’s 
over between us. If you sell the place or get your claims 
for the recent burning pay me what you think just, but I 
want and will take nothing for my recent work.” 

I then went to the Canadian Bank, ready, if not eager, 
to pick up bouquets. It takes your own people to put you 
in your place! Leitch, the manager, greeted me: “Lost 
your hacienda, haven’t you?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Well, this government is strong and firm—rebels 
beaten—glad of it.’ The poor clerks looked modestly 
down. I was sobered and stepped off from the clouds 
where lawyers do not collect their fees, and realized what 
makes it impossible to understand Mexico and why some 
people hate me. It is that I interfere with their business! 
I suddenly remembered: Canada wants to follow Amer- 
ica’s policy and for similar reasons; and I had dared to 
publish such a letter, and so hold up their plans. But I got 
one or two approving smiles that made me realize the men 
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in the bank were not with Leitch. This afternoon Mrs. 
Gleadell kindly came for me and took me, Bruny, Wolf- 
kins, Ginger and the Imp to Chapultepec Heights, let me 
breathe fresh air and have the quiet and the poor dogs a 
run. 


San Pedro, 
February 28, 1924. 

At last I have authentic news from Iago. When I 
came home about eight from Beatrice’s—a telegram from 
N at San Martin: “You have obtained what you 
wish. Come to-morrow without fail.” Dear N Sei | 
spent an hour breaking engagements, little things such as 
another summons to Santiago Prison, to legations and 
legal appointments. In the paper I read an attack on me, 
bitter. At last I got to San Martin. N seems to 
have a heart and a brain. He met me and said: “The 
soldier’s hiding. I have a note from Don Iago for you. 
I spent the evening piecing it together.” (I never could 
have. ) 

It was in minute handwriting and the soldier had to 
tear it into little bits to save it. N pasted it on stiff 
paper, and for so short a note it was wonderfully satis- 
factory. 

Tago says: ‘In a few days I shall be near and I shall 
try to speak. More than ever I want to serve you and as 
ever I am for you. I.” That’s all. The soldier told 
N Tago was in Oaxaca, sitting playing dominos, in 
a tent with officers, and took no notice of him until he 
murmured my name, then he sprang up and went out 
with him. The soldier had been taken prisoner and ac- 
cused as a spy, to save himself had swallowed my written 
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message, I know that’s true. I saw Sefior R do it 
quickly when we were attacked in the Perote. He evi- 
dently convinced Iago of the truth that he came from me, 
as Iago gave him this written message. 

I want to see the soldier, but I had to come over here 
early, and anyhow I don’t suppose he would venture here 
till dark. They have put nine soldiers here—nine horses 
in the poor clover! And worse, they have stolen my pet 
pig Joan. 

Gutierez came on the early train this morning. He 
had been to all the ranches in Esperanza and Iago had 
been there, but was gone. Supposing that the soldier had 
brought no message he feared that I would not pay the 
reward, and was sincerely delighted when I told him the 
soldier had. 

If it were not for my responsibility for these men’s 
lives, would have returned to Mexico City to-day to see 
Z ; he and Mr. Cummins may need me to ex- 
plain the situation. I hope to leave soon, but really, it is 
life and death with Iago and Diego now, and I put that 
first. To-day Tianquis is holding a great feast for a 
colonel who is giving them definite possession of land 
from all the haciendas around, but so far not mine. Red 
flags all along the boundary, none on my place. I wish 
I could make Mr. Cummins come and see. Red flags 
everywhere, open Bolshevik speeches. “Joan of Arc’”’ 
has continued watering her fields though the cook begs 
her to go away. 

I am just home from my long drive to San Martin in 
a howling dust storm, my vitality at its lowest ebb, when 
I have to read the newspaper. N met me: “The 
soldier has disappeared.” That did not give me the hor- 
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rors. I remember he told me he expected his wife to have 
a baby and he needed money for the baptismo. 


San Pedro, 

March 1, 1924. 

To-day I was stopped by G—— N. to show me 
another piece in the Excelsior. I don’t know how we 
missed it last evening, he called formally with his brother, 
and for once without reservation, warmly congratulated 
me—calling me a heroina and many things. 

When I got back from the hacienda yesterday the 
soldier who brought Iago’s message came stealthily in. 
What a face! eyes cast down, that suddenly look at you 
in a bird-of-prey-like fright—then flash all around and 
drop again—nose of an eagle, reddish hair—Spanish type, 
from the north, one of Maycotte’s men. Such a face as 
only a “robber queen” or witch woman would have trusted 
and yet to me he was quite faithful, for I said: “Will 
you take another note?” 

“No,” he replied, “twice a prisoner—I got Maycotte’s 
permission to join up later. Almazan is half-way to 
Oaxaca—I’ll get with them again when nearer, It is 
Diego’s turn.”” You see how easy it would have been to 
get another twenty pesos from me and then disappear 
like a shadow as he came. I made N give him ten 
more than was due. He took it simply and said: “This 
will help along and we shall have the baptismo. Ive 
* brought my wife to the choza.” He wanted no more 
questions and disappeared as he came, and I found myself 
thinking of the “Belle Aurore” and Browning’s poem— 
you know the Bréton who asked only for a day with his 
wife? 
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Del Rey. Night. Have just received your cable that 
my article, though much edited, was published in the 
Chicago Tribune. You may imagine my excitement. 
Well, the written word is past recall and I'll plunge boldly 
in—but this time I fear Article 33. 


Mexico City, 
March 3, 1924. 

Last night I got home—found your letter opened— 
well opened—by censor. In my really doubtful and crit- 
ical position, I laughed as I read the clipping about Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. How disappointed he must have been! 
It is the only time I smiled. 

Without wasting time or explanations—revenge plays 
no part. These people are not personal now for me. 

Next, private wrong has made me public-spirited and 
I should give even San Pedro now to save this country 
from the licensed anarchy American capital (and that 
wielded by a few capitalists, for private ends) has forced 
on them. 

Lastly, they have no right to sacrifice the small land- 
owners, to let them be robbed and ruined. 

Great Britain has refused—for her representative 
could vividly bring it before them in my case, the area of 
my land being within the limits they can confiscate and 
pay for in worthless bonds. 

To-day I read Lord Parimore’s bitter attack on Mex- 
ico, which held back Lewis’ five-hundred-million loan 
for a day—my article may finish it. Warren, I fear, is 
but a politician; in mo case, once his ends are reached, 
would I be considered. His ignoring me since he left, 


shows it. 
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I came up to speak to Mr. Cummins for there were 
rumors of killing me yesterday. I did not believe, but the 
spirit that directs warned me. As I got on the train for 
Mexico City, Manuel Montes jumped off the Puebla train 
with all my agrarian neighbors, back from Vera Cruz. 
Received with flags waving, music and shouting. I know 
Colonel Sanchez hates him and I sent G to warn him 
to double the guard. Finally the paper says Almazan is 
attacking Oaxaca. 

MreL came in and congratulated me warmly on 
my letter. It being still early, I went to Mrs. Gleadell’s as 
the government has Jalapa now and they are going there 
soon. She was so nice and we drove to Chapultepec. I 
was quite merry, you know the kind of mirth—Miriam of 
The Marble Faun. Almazan has commenced his march 
on Oaxaca. 

Then I came back, had luncheon and slept profoundly. 
They will do nothing to me. Public opinion is strongly 
with me. 


Mexico City, 
March 8, 1924. 
I am ina whirl of events, as usual, because yesterday, 
for some unknown reason, I had much to do and a crise 
des nerfs—produced by one ear attentively listening to 
the federals going up the Gorge of Tomellin to attack 
Oaxaca and the other heeding Mr. Z , Dashiel, et al. 
The only article I, or any of my friends, have yet seen 

is one in the London Times. 
The “Joan-of-Arc” remarks in the Mexican paper we 
thought were spite on their part, never dreaming the 
Tribune was responsible. As you remember, Wright 
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never gave me their articles. It would help me so if I 
knew what was written about me. But in spite of it, in 
my own blind way, I am getting on nicely!) Even in San 
Martin they have only had the London Times version. 

Next, no—better finish the subject! For I have to go 
over to the legation, and to a meeting (mines), no intelli- 
gence needed in the latter—just to listen to words of 
wisdom. 

To continue the Chicago Tribune. John Morgan went 
to all the clubs yesterday and the Chicago Tribune of the 
twenty-sixth had been removed, no one knew how. I am 
sure done by intention, for twice the same thing is not 
accidental. But Dashiel got it froma reporter. It is the 
only one that has reached Mexico. 

The success of the letter re Wright with the general 
public you already know. It has continued. From pub- 
lic acts the government has retired—or from publication 
rather—and J do not hide myself, nor intend to! 

Sir Edwin is sending the article and my English let- 
ter they would not publish here, to the London Times 
with a little note as to how the better class in Mexico re- 
ceived it. Publicity! You and Mrs. M did good 
work, but her cautious policy is what has ruined us here— 
her name would count, yet she would be afraid to speak— 
hence my success. To-day I am telegraphing the Foreign 
Office—for day before yesterday I received another or- 
der from the president of agrarios in Puebla to lift my 
ripe crop immediately or they would take energetic meas- 
ures against me. Also to give four hundred more acres 
of land to the agrarians—on that hinges my telegram. | 
must send it myself, so don’t mind my hurling facts at 
you, as it waxeth late. No clippings have yet come from 
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you. Please send them. You see how I need them. 
This is Saturday, I go to San Pedro Monday. No news 
of lago and Diego, but there I am more likely to hear. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 
March 11, 1924. 

One lives so fast on San Pedro, I feel as if years had 
elapsed since yesterday, when I left Mexico City and its 
artificial but live little society. Half an hour ago I never 
dreamed of writing to you—as the last bit of me was 
gone. It is now nearly seven and I read your letter of the 
enclosures that roused me. 

To refer once more to my letter. I am glad as it has 
turned out that I wrote it when I had seen only the Lon- 
don Times account—such nonsense I surely would never 
have claimed, and so have lost much “nice distinction’ — 
how a phrase catches. You surprise me with your com- 
ment on “the letter.’* I had no idea of writing well, my 
desire was to write clearly, to the point, and truthfully. I 
refer to the Spanish version of: “If it is a crime when 
wronged to speak the truth” etc——even on the train 
yesterday Don J quoted it. 

Sunday I went to Coyocan and a man I once met 
nearly a year ago, reintroduced himself in the crowded 
car, quoted it and said he wanted to call and tell me how 
much, etc., he thought of me. I turned to see what How- 
ard was feeling at such a public onslaught, and to my 
amazement he was smiling approvingly—as Harry might 
have done. Englishmen are strange creatures, they ap- 
parently like their women to be showy! I am not ex- 
pressing myself well, but you will grasp it—you are so 


*Letter exonerating Wright, 
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quick where I am concerned—and to-night, mon Dieu! 
my brain is indeed gone. 

Listen, early I got off, feeling for no reason as fresh 
as a “lark at morn’ and drove over to San Pedro to see 
who would fight for the land. I felt no responsibility, 
nor had any plan—only to do what occurred to me. The 
road was crowded with Indians, being market day, but a 
man with a sailor-like swing caught my eye instantly. It 
was my soldier—dressed as a sailor, suited him too! “He 
has a side glance and looks down!” It thrilled me though! 
But he passed on with a bare touch of his hat—I to San 
Pedro. I rode first on a wee horse with an old major, 
then on a long, yellow, bucking thing, but I did not come 
off—though thought about it. He is mine now. I bought 
him cheap—as I can no longer borrow theirs—the brutes! 

The yellow thing and I stayed together until nearly 
one. In a way, I was encouraged—as I have saved most 
of the wheat. It is a terribly dry season, and only forc- 
ing the watering has done it—we were interfered with so 
much in the planting. 

At last I got home—at four—to the molino—no one 
attacked me—and there was the soldier! 

He had spent the money and was ready to hunt them 
again. You know he was welcome, as the battle of Oax- 
aca is on—also many of the rebel chiefs sailing. So, 
after much thought and conversation with J he made 
me write some lines telling Iago to go to Galveston or 
Havana—as he could and on any opportunity ! 

We taught the soldier much to say. He is clever 
and said: “With or without permission—if Iago con- 
sents—I can get him out.’’ I am only preparing in case 
his chiefs all sail away and leave their followers stranded. 
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He promised this time to make every effort to pre- 
serve my written words. 

Now the soldier is gone, I think of things I should 
have said, but did not. I am trying to make clear to 
Tago——to indicatehow I can help him, not to suggest 
any fixed plan. 

J was bent on getting him out of the country 
for the moment, but he and Iago will do just what they 
think best, irrespective of my suggestions. I fear it has 
worried you more than me. I feel so impersonal about 
it all—all this publicity has been forced on me and my 
entire heart is so absorbed by San Pedro I can give it 
only a part of my attention. I stippose—to correct erro- 
neots statements, I shall one day write “my book” that’s 
been in ernbryo all my life. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 
March 15, 1924. 

You fill me with pride, you continue worrying over 
your ugly duckling! She is not a swan yet—but who can 
tell. The great José M. Sanchez said he would file a 
claim (or had!) for calumny—and summon me to court. 

I did not go nor answer it—all attacks must come 
from them now—and if they force me to speak, I 
want it to be the worse for them! I merely took data 
here—and I imagine the government has too. 

José Sanchez’s camp was a village above Chaut- 
~zingo and it was public and notorious that jis men at- 
tacked my place, so I doubt if he goes further. 
Several days have passed and no more of me in the paper. 

I am sure, though, of the smallness and spitefulness of 
the Obregon régime—with American dollars in their 
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pockets and American guns in their hands—there is no 
telling what they may do! I rather think when in doubt 
their weapon is: ‘Set the agrarios on her!” 

The day I got here the little coronel called. The day 
before they had killed the major-domo on San Juan Tet- 
la, the hacienda just below Buena Vista, that belonged to 
the Regils once—I think we passed it that day with 
you. The coronel was worried, for Jenkins owns it and 
went to complain to the embassy. Much good it will do 
him! I remember one day when Warren was talking to 
me, I mentioned Jenkins. Judge Payne quickly took it 
up and asked Warren who he was. Warren replied: 
“An American in Puebla. He deliberately irritates the 
Mexican Government by buying up haciendas.” 

Conditions here continue awful—the agrarians are 
doing what they please—I mean murdering the em- 
ployees when thwarted, and no one thinks of stopping 
them. My position is unbelievable, as San Pedro con- 
tinues an oasis (literally!) the red flags waving all about, 
not on it. 

I at last have Diego’s wife here, poor thing, in San 
Luis—at the other end of the hacienda—waiting for Di- 
ego. She says she has never heard, only Pascual’s letter. 

I know I should be pressing claims again—for the 
recent damages, if I can, with Mr. Cummins, Tuesday, 
if I have no news I shall be off. 

The molino would drive Jerdone mad. It 1s a little 
depressing—two of the men in the next room to me in a 
bad second week of the typhoid, and the cook’s baby, 
three years old, I think, dying of it. They carried it off 
to-day. 

They do everything wrong, I have not decided what 
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is the cause—water or food, both rotten—yet neither 
seems to trouble me! 

The dust storms continue. 

I shall send two separate letters, not to make it too 
bulky and attract attention, as Anita’s and Mrs. Gleadell’s 
will interest you and give you the human touch of my 
hard though not altogether unhappy existence. It is 
nearly nine o’clock. I am tired—all day in the fields and 
the relentless wind blowing. I am sure it is the 
kind that Ruskin, when nearly mad, raved over. No drop 
of rain and dense clouds, then whirl-winds of dust. I 
think it is causing much sickness. 

I can hear J *s voice in the dining-room. It is 
nine, I am going to bed, I won’t play chess to-night. I 
won't! I did! 

Poor little dogs! When Brunhilda and I drive off in 
the afternoon, they no longer follow, but in the morning 
when we go over, such a merry crowd comes tearing up 
the avenue to meet us! Ginger, Wolfkins, Imp and Robin 
are eating their hearts out in the city, 


San Pedro, 

March 23, 1924. 

Here I am still in San Pedro. It is Saturday. Tues- 

day I was in San Martin with all my satchels waiting for 

the train, when a messenger from San Pedro came riding 

over. They had cut the water off and driven away the 

regadores (men watering), so I turned back to the 

molino—my prison bars—had lunch and drove over to 
San Pedro. 

Do you remember San Juan Tetla near Buena Vista? 

If not, just picture it in ruins—like Buena Vista—Jenkins 


Modesta with two of the dogs. 
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bought it for the wood. I told you ten days ago they 
killed the major-domo, and Jenkins had gone to protest. ' 
I pause a minute to express my opinion of Warren. To- 
day (or yesterday) the paper published his panegyric on 
Roa, Obregon and Ross. Consider that not only to me 
but at all private dinners, he has expressed his contempt 
for them. It is at least undignified for an ambassador. 

But to continue my story. Colonel Sandoz, the little 
fraud who is supposed to help me, went to Mexico Wed- 
nesday, saying he left orders with his major to protect me. 
The major with three soldiers, and my two old major- 
domos, rode over to the spring. The village of Chaut- 
zingo, the one above Mendocinas, had put up a sand dike, 
turning the water which belongs to San Pedro into the 
village. I should have then knocked it down, as no one 
was by, but foolishly following the advice of the major, 
and really wanting to be peaceful, called the chief of the 
village of Chautzingo and asked what orders he had to 
take the water. No written ones; but he was a Mexicano, 
the nation was with him—and I should not have it. If I 
wanted a conflict I should have that. 

No one helped me. He ran for the town hall. I 
blocked him all I could with my horse, who pawed the air, 
but alone I couldn’t do much. He had about ten with 
him. The church tower is opposite and he yelled to the 
man to ring the bell and call the people to arms. I got my 
little pistol ready. One of my major-domos tried to run 
away, but his men did not follow, and the people refused 
to fire on me. But the soldiers would not touch the dike. 
I was puzzled whom to telegraph, but was told Puebla. 

Of course I have had no assistance—the major has 
twice fooled me. I wrote it all to Cummins—so he must 
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be acting. I am now going to follow my own inspira- 
tions. Puebla is useless. I intend to telegraph both Ob- 
regon and Serrano, the fight there always attracts 
attention. 

The village has had the water the whole week—over 
thirty armed men are now guarding my spring, and these 
beasts are doing it intentionally—my wheat withering— 
and you know the expense of the crop. 


San Pedro, 
March 24, 1924. 
You were not to get a letter to-night. I had planned 
soothing my soul by reading again The Destiny of Man, 
one of the books unburned on the hacienda. I inherited 
it from Florence. No wonder she could get nothing out 
of it. Fiske is so New England and correct. But one 
word of Marcus Aurelius makes you feel immortality— 
God—what you will. While Fiske chides on every page. 
I remember Florence’s letters, she thought him above 
her, poor child—he was fathoms beneath her. It was 
after she lost mama and was trying to live—but already 
her slender little shade was departing. It was death, not 
marriage, had her in thrall. Then she went and I tried to 
get something out of him, but her loss numbed my mind 
and I too thought I was lacking, though I read them all 
(Fiske’s books, I mean). Then Harry’s going seemed 
to awaken my mind. The desperate fear of sinking in 
“that hideous slough of despond—for the months and 
years—roused me, I suppose, to heroic efforts, and 
here I am—very living, at least—and yet in the back- 
ground I never let go the intense desire to penetrate the 
veil and see before I die, a spirit, one of their spirits. 
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I have carried about for some months a copy of 
mama’s Aurelius—the beginning did not hold me, but I 
had no books left, with this enforced stay on San Pedro 
owing to the water fight (I'll get to that presently—the 
day has been so exciting it is pleasant to drop it for a 
minute). 

Well, mama’s dear Marcus deserves his fame, his 
name, His book is not profound, but spiritual, wonder- 
ful—since Goethe, no one has made me feel so sure of 
God. Yesterday I wanted so much to hear more of Him. 
I was delighted when I found a copy of the Idea of God 
on the hacienda. I read it through last night after a 
bitter fight that made me blush for myself. 

I had driven in from the hacienda—the people of 
Chautzingo still keeping the water. I heard the coronel 
had arrived. Eight days have I been here. Remember 
last Tuesday I was leaving for Mexico City and again 
Tuesday was at hand—now is here—well—I steeped my- 
self in Marcus, who especially condemns anger, and I 
swore to him whatever the coronel said or did, I would 
look down on him from the heights of my superior train- 
ing and inherited wisdom. 

Poor Marcus! How disappointed he would have 
been! Perhaps if I had not weakened his impression by 
reading Fiske I should have done better to finish 
with him. So strenuous, these days, has my spiritual life 
been—that his book was like a child’s primer—he did not 
pass the A-B-C’s of what the spirit can do. No, J am not 
mad, most patient sister, and I hope, as you are not a 
disciple of Marcus, you will get really angry but forgive 
me for throwing out sparks and destroying the creeping, 
crawling things. Ah! hyprocrisy, how I hate it! 
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I have told you the colonel was false—but he pre- 
tends such reverence! First bad sign, he would not come 
over to the del Rey, but sent for me to come to his office 
over Don L ’s store, where you eat oranges (served 
by L ’s wife). There sat the coronel—surrounded by 
all his followers—brown things in brown khaki. He was 
superb—the coronel. He is small, tan-colored and looks 
like a lizard. He did not put his hand on his heart as he 
spoke to me, but was a haughty Indian—tried to 
crush me by a still, commanding manner. Ignoring all 
his promises, he said: “Here is a telegram from the 
minister of war. It says: ‘Send over fifteen men at once 
to protect San Pedro and the Senora Evans.’”’ He cold- 
ly added: “T shall send them.” 

I then asked: “Are they to go with me and break 
down the dam the people of Chautzingo have built to steal 
my water?” 

With lizard-like snap of his eyes and an af- 
fected expression of surprise: “Chautzingo? I have no 
orders concerning Chautzingo. Go to the civil authori- 
ties. I will give you the soldiers for San Pedro.” 

Then I exploded—Marcus or no Marcus—wrath 

seized me: “You won’t send the soldiers,’ retorted I, “I 
claim the orders of General Almazan that you will protect 
me and my workmen and let no one interfere with the la- 
bors of the hacienda.”’ He (almost a perfect snake) looked 
more venomous than any I have yet scotched. I could 
“bear no more and said: “Then you approve of the chief 
of Chautzingo stealing the water—and think he did not 
interfere with me when he rang the bell and called the 
people to arms—who refused to fire on me at his call?” 

That seemed to frighten Sandoz. He changed so 
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quickly (I could not see him shed his skin, but he did) 
at parting and said: “To-night my men shall ride over 
with two peons from your hacienda—before you are up 
it shall be attended to.” 

You see why I read through Fiske last night. Well, 
betimes I was over at San Pedro. Not a chick left on the 
farm, but the new old major-domo, who is a frank 
coward, and Carlos’ little wife, who serves me like Mo- 
desta. She is not my servant, but Carlos sent her from 
Mexico City “to accompany me.” I can not be alone. 
Rosenda, the cook, had asked for two days in Puebla. 

They told me before dawn the coronel himself had 
arrived—at midnight about twenty soldiers came and had 
carried off my men with spades to break the dike. So 
I had to possess my soul in patience till nearly noon when 
Filomeno, Erminia’s brother, came. The coronel had 
made him and another boy break the dike—half the sol- 
diers guarding them, no one interfering—while he rode 
over to the presidente. What occurred there Filomeno, 
of course, couldn’t say, but the coronel sent him to tell me 
all was arranged—I would have no further trouble. 

Then I went forth on my horse—Filomena had ridden 
him early—and I had not even that consolation, alas! 
He is turning out a beautiful golden thing. I think he is 
a thoroughbred, you can’t break him, he suddenly turns 
wild like a bird, darts off, gives a joyous buck, comes 
down to earth and turns lamb. You know his days are 
numbered—hide him as I will. But to business. 

Miguel and I went to the fields—“water, water every- 
where and the little wheat did drink.” I can still save 
it—much of it—I am sure. Late in the afternoon I came 
over to San Martin, not for safety but in hopes of my 
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soldier, but no word. I suppose he can not cross the 
lines —Two weeks now. I know nothing of Iago or Di- 
ego. To continue my tale. Fifteen men galloped up to 
San Pedro; the coronel’s little secretary, a really nice boy, 
came up, with the coronel’s compliments: Use these men 
as I wanted and he only begged in any further trouble to 
apply to him instantly, and I would never have to ask as- 
sistance from Mexico City. Much more to the same ef- 
fect, also, that he had nearly beaten the presidente! 
Marcus wouldn’t have approved, but J considered the 
source—and accepted it all, just as if I believed it. 

You know the doubtful joy of having fifteen soldiers, 
but I let them stay as my faithful sparrow, Erminia, had 
twittered all the morning until she got my promise that I 
would not send for Carlos—it is good of me for I need 
him terribly. 

Erminia says all the agrarians are back and say they 
will end this matter of men working for me, and Carlos 
will be killed if he attempts to cut the wheat of the Ro- 
sario—you know, the field near the village I fought for 
last spring. The wheat will be ripe in two weeks—so I 
told Sandoz I would keep the soldiers. It is, I think, 
going to be a bad fight—for Montes has promised it to 
them. I am going to Mexico City day after to-morrow to 
fix things so that I can stay here until it is harvested. It 
is not quite ripe yet and Erminia—she is seventeen— 
promises to get me men. (Aren’t Modesta and Erminia 
remarkable characters!) She will do it too. 

I hope your trip to Santa Barbara is a success. 
I should think the weather just right and Mrs. Nuttall 
will be a pleasant feature. Remarkable woman, isn’t she, 
to live with stones and skeletons and yet to stay so human. 
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This morning Don J told me the people of Chaut- 
zingo were going to arrest me for insulting the chief of 
the village. I didn’t insult him! But I had a petty tri- 
umph. I didn’t see J yesterday, so this morning I 
replied: ‘The government ordered the dike knocked 
down—the water is given back and the chief is to be pun- 
ished if he interferes.” Also I read my telegram. It was 
one from Obregon saying he had ordered local authorities 
to help me. You see when they want, aid comes quickly 
(he left me a week waiting) but like Jerdone, Obregon 
sees they can’t kill me. Also Warren’s arrival—probably 
Obregon fears I shall appeal to him. 


San Pedro, 
April 12, 1924. 

Just back from Puebla. I received your letter in the 
back garden by your room. Before I could finish read- 
ing it one of my real friends came slipping up, his poor 
face all wrinkles, to say (it is about five o’clock): 
“Montes has called all the agrarios to a meeting. Some 
engineers, in an automobile, are to bring them over to 
San Pedro for the crop and the water.” So I have or- 
dered the big Zahuan* door closed. I am not in a mood 
for a dispute and I'll let the little dapper engineers in and 
see their orders and destroy them (the men, not the 
orders—for I haven’t a grain of patience left). 

To-day I have read in the paper Excelsior that Fer- 
nando Reyes had surrendered with several officers, un- 
conditionally. It is a telegram signed by Almazan from 
a ranch near Oaxaca. That has thrown my calculations 
out, completely out. For yesterday morning Pascual, 


*Entrance gate. 
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Diego's brother, waked me at daylight to say there were 
rebels of Maycotte’s in Huehmexatla—one hundred 
men—he hoped Diego would be among them, as he was 
told on the hill above were Fernando Reyes and his men. 
So Pascual and Luisa started off, promising to return 
this afternoon with news. What I told them to do was 
to try to find out where Antonio Martinez was (lago’s 
immediate chief). So one ear now is listening for agra- 
vios at the Zahuan door and the other for Pascual, and if 
this letter lacks fire or personal touch, you will know why. 
I'll jot down facts that will interest you—perhaps in try- 
ing to amuse you I may divert myself and so be more fit 
for whatever happens. 

In the Excelsior to-day they said Obregon was con- 
sidering sending J. M. Sanchez to take Carillo’s place and 
be governor of Yucatan. No such luck for me, but I can 
see C look serious. My agrarios not turning up, I 
shall stroll out. I knew they thought I was off for Mex- 
ico City yesterday and my return from Puebla this after- 
noon has thrown them out. It is another matter to beard 
me in my den, from frightening my poor peons, I ought 
to go to the city, but I foresee until I cut the wheat in the 
Rosario, there is no peace for me. 

I had just reached the orchard gate when Erminia 
said a man had a carta urgente. Yes, from lago—a long 
letter sent personally. I don’t know who brought it. 
From Mexico City, in the house of his cousin. He 
got there he says night before last—I suppose with Fer- 
nando Reyes. Would you like to see the letter ? 

As it always happens, though expecting word, this 
came as a surprise for | thought Pascual would come with 
a message. lago does not mention Diego, I fear he has 
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been killed or he would have. I am ashamed—I only just 
thought of it, and poor Luisa, and Pascual toiling up the 
mountain! 

Strange I get this to-night, for this week has been ex- 
tremely hard, the first spent on San Pedro. Monday I 
slept for the first time in your room. The ghost of Mama 
Monica has left San Pedro forever, I think, or the evil 
one has disappeared in the fire and smoke. 

Another surprise has occurred. I don’t know if you 
have noticed Erminia’s eyes—they are real as Modesta’s, 
but with a fire. I was sitting alone in the dining-room 
and she began without preface to tell me every word Iago 
had said to her—curious! According to the date of his 
letter, it was the night he arrived at Eduardo’s house and 
must have been talking to them all excitedly—for she has 
never told me before. She knew she was paining me, I 
am sure, but seemed carried away—her tiny form really 
growing as she talked—to reach the height of her 
thoughts. For this has been the great experience of her 
life. I knew it was she who saved them, by outrunning 
the men—but I did not know she had been alone with 
Iago. 

She said, before the last attack on the hacienda, Iago 
sent the others out first, then made her bring ropes and 
tied each dog, and she asked: “Sefior, what are you do- 
ing?’ and he answered: “I must save the dogs.” And 
Erminia replied: “You have not time, Sefior, you had 
better save yourself.” And he looked very sad and said: 
“Don’t you know, hombre, that the dogs are worth more to 
the sefiora than I am?” and she said, “No, they are not.” 

“Then he hid your clothes in the hay.” (I found most 
of them.) 
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I have only given you this as strange. Ive never 
heard it before and she never paused—as if inspired— 
then he locked each door and she said she almost forced 
him out. 


Mexico City, 
‘April 15, 1924. 

I got here last night to spend to-day and give Cum- 
mins and Y an insolent agrarian letter confiscating 
the land. 

I return to-morrow. I telegraphed I was coming. 
On the train my brain seemed paralyzed. The car was 
crowded with victorious soldiers from Oaxaca, coming 
up for Holy Week. Really the spirit that rules my des- 
tiny always in this dreadful trial, saves me from despair. 
One wounded boy was whimsically like Diego. I was 
sorry lago was with his cousins and wondered how I 
could speak to him as he said in his letter he was hiding. 
You know for me, yourself, every one—it’s a tremendous 
strain. I’ve been working the hacienda too—and this 
nightmare ever on me that for me these two men are 
in this wild revolution. In another letter I’ll tell you the 
awful orgy C described in the attack on Atlixco. I 
hated to think of them in it. They are above that. 

I went to Mr. Cummins this morning. You can 
imagine I had to be stern to myself to get to the urgent 
business of the crop. He is to telegraph my friend Al- 
mazan thanking him for his protection in the water fight 
(they have never dared touch it again) and to ask in the 
name of the British Government, help in getting the crop. 
We did not finish our talk but he will come to supper to- 
night and bring Mr. McKinley. 
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My possible visit to London I had forgotten and now 
Iago is here it may come about a little later—if I can 
trust Almazan. It is time to dress and I’ve not told you 
how Iago got here. 

He would not surrender when the rebel forces were 
beaten at Atlixco. The rough black General Martinez, 
whose chief of staff he was (and who I know), saved 
him and incidentally—I—with my wicked soldier—the 
Belle Aurore man! as he had told Martinez I wanted to 
get Iago out of it. 

They have all disbanded to live in the mountains, at- 
tack trains, etc., until they can reorganize. As I 
imagined, in the heat of Oaxaca for the last fifteen days, 
his malignant malaria returned. 

First he rode with them till near Atlixco when a fever 
spell got him and Diego left him under a tree to die, while 
they attacked the Atlixco train. Not so Martinez! After 
the attack he found him, made a soldier help carry him off 
in the retreat to the mountains—as Iago refused to sur- 
render to Almazan. So Martinez carried out my plan— 
pretended to take Iago, “our colonel,” prisoner, and with 
twelve or so men, rode up to Portezuelo—the big electric 
plant of Puebla, about ten miles out, and delivered him to 
the English guard in charge, as a federal soldier who was 
dying of fever and whom the rebels had captured and 
couldn’t carry off to the mountains! Then with a wild 
gallop, Martinez and his men dashed off and left Iago 
with his friends the federals, who nursed him several 
days (he never daring to breathe his name )—and put him 
on the troop train for Mexico, driving him part of the 
way in an automobile to Puebla. 

No one he knew was on the train and, dazed, he ar- 
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rived Thursday night. He dashed in an automobile to his 
cousins’ house. Do you like the ending of my story? 

Yes, this is in the twilight—a happy moment. I hope 
you understand me. I am taking grave risks, you may 
think me mad, but I am not mad, most noble sister, only 
thrilled and excited. 

People talk so strangely to me. Z said a worse 
thing than ever before is at hand—‘“Russia, I fear, is on 
us, and perhaps a woman such as you may help us and 
have a great part to play.” J truthfully think the intro- 
duction has been tragic enough. 


San Pedro, 
April 30, 1924. 
Day before yesterday I ended my letter with a note of 
alarm. I received a strange order. I shall explain more, 
for as yet I do not know the result of the order. I think 
I told you that it was signed by the Brigadier-General 
Serrato, of Puebla—giving these instructions to the chief 
of the detachment of soldiers. As Senora Evans refused 
to give up her land and continued harvesting and planting 
crops they were to give assistance to the agrarios against 
her. 
On reflection, I wondered how the commandante had 
let me get such an order in my hands. On inquiry, I 
found the boy had taken it out of the post-office box, 
thinking it was for me. There was no detachment of sol- 
diers, and | thought the chief in San Martin had sent it to 
me to explain why he gave me none. I sent Erminia with 
it straight to Mr. Cummins. She should have given it to 
him yesterday at noon—Monday. 
Sunday, when I came home from San Martin, late, I 
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found twenty soldiers under command of an old sergeant 
fresh from Oaxaca—they passed through Huertzingo— 
Almazan’s men knowing nothing of agrarios or orders. 
Naturally I did not inform him, but yesterday took two 
soldiers with me to open the siega. Only half as many 
people came, but with fifty I could manage well. They 
told me the agrarios tried to stop them. Also, the soldiers 
informed me, with surprise, the agrarios had dared try to 
disarm them, saying “they had orders!’ I hope you can 
picture my own sweet feigned surprise. 

Now is it just luck or the spirit that rules San Pedro, 
that I got the order first? You see, I have gained a day 
and I feel the government in Mexico City won’t dare back 
such an order when Cummins shows it—as he must have 
done yesterday. It was meant as a coup. 

I am inclined to think they thought the Colonel Lomas 
Sanchez still in command, as Almazan has only just re- 
moved him—and I felt sure he meant to back the agrari- 
ans against me. So my getting the order is of importance, 

Next, I received a letter from Cummins yesterday 
(not yet knowing of this), forwarding one of Almazan’s 
to him—in answer to a recent letter saying “he would give 
his protection to me not only because Cummins asked it, 
but because I more than merited it,” etc.—a good letter 
for the moment, as he is the only chief who can oppose 
J. M. Sanchez’s men—who are the agrarians. 

To-day I am back early from the fields, for every- 
thing is still serene. Took a turn with the soldiers. The 
men complained that again the agrarians tried to make 
them prisoners—but let them pass—and the agrarians 
are once more on the way to Puebla—I suppose to see 
what has happened with the “orders.” 
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Sunday night it would have fared badly, I fear, if the 
strange soldiers had not arrived. The agrarians did not 
know it and fired about twenty shots at the hacienda be- 
fore retiring. Fine government that we support! 

P. S. Ishould go to the field, but have a nice letter 
from you. Really quite curiously you hope for good 
news of Iago—“in spite of probabilities against it’— 
and the next letter you receive from me must be telling 
you all about him. He is now hidden in a friend’s quinta, 
out-of-town garden, till we can get him out of the 
country. 

I am giving all my mind to getting wheat in and 
thwarting agrarians. Old Benito is being the greatest 
help and pleasure, taking the wheat in, checking it off, 
etc., separating dry from green—experience of a life- 
time—and I seeing that the young ones obey his orders. 
I hope for his sake too that the harvest goes off quietly. 
He knows nothing of the threatened danger, but I 
don’t believe Providence would have saved them all so 
miraculously to kill them off now. 


BOOK FIVE 
THE LAST STAND 


CHAPTER XII 
May 11, 1924—May 31, 1924 


A Deadly Blow—Warren Failed Her Utterly—Lord Curzon Takes an 
Interest—Warren Aware of Obregon’s Orders—He Refuses to Give 
Orders for Protection—Obregon Asserts He Willi Have San Pedro— 
Dashiel a Faithful Friend—America’s Support of Mexico Incred- 
ible—Imminent Danger—Soldiers Placed on Ranch through United 
States’ Influence—Alarming Telegrams—Warren Could Stop All the 
Trouble But Does Not—Lessons in Rifle-Shooting—Warren Still Re- 
fuses to Act—“Big Things Stirring’—A Shot from the Hill—Pub- 
licity the Only Hope—Threats of Capture—A Pistol in Front and a 
Gun at Her Side—The Guard Does Not Protect—A Last Appeal to 
Warren—Confiscation Orders Executed with Warren’s Knowledge— 
Shots Answered with Shots. 


The letters from May, 1924, are written under great 
stress—on the roof, under fire, in the fields, after or even 
during great excitement. They are full of repetitions, 
sometimes lack sequence, but I have left them as they are. 


May I1, 1924. 

You remember the intercepted order that accidentally 
I got? I knew by intuition it was the real and deadly 
blow they had waited for, so went to Puebla to see. I 
found it real. Almazan did not receive me. 

Left on the six o’clock Mexican train for the city next 
morning, getting there at noon. Straight from train to 
legation. 

Mr. Cummins sent me instantly to Warren. First 
interview—he was embarrassed. Received me at once, 
but stood reading letters to gain time. 
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He has failed me utterly. My position is desperate 
but may cost Warren his reputation. 

The night before there had been a dinner—they talked 
of British recognition. A friend had brought up my case 
and Warren told them he had been promised my property 
should not be touched. 

Listen to his words to me: ‘Mrs. Evans, the Mexican 
Government, from Obregon down, are irritated by your 
defying the law and keeping your place. I have spoken 
to them. You overvalued it and refused an offer of one 
hundred thousand pesos.” —(I never had any offer and its 
least value now is five hundred thousand.)——“Take my 
word—be grateful if you get anything—and previous con- 
fiscation before they discuss payment.” 

Believe me, Warren had no idea of what he was 
against. I tell you I have changed since they burned San 
Pedro. I am in deadly earnest now to win or—well, no 
threats. I told him, voluntarily I would not give up— 
must either be removed as a prisoner or killed. I re- 
minded him of his promises—he waved them aside. I 
asked him who told him I had overvalued my property. 
He replied, “Various people who knew me.” I insisted on 
knowing, and he admitted their opinions were of no value. 
I requested he should name a reliable man to go with me. 
He refused, then said, ““Ask Mr. Cummins to come and 
discuss it.” He did. Returned with me at six. Cum- 
mins was going back to San Pedro with me when Warren 
. said, ‘No need, the thing shall be arranged.” 

What made Warren pause and change his tactics with 
me was that, to his absolute astonishment, and mine too, 
in answer to a question, Cummins said, “Lord Curzon 
takes a personal interest in this case.” 
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I left the next morning for San Pedro and found 
(Warren aware of it!) that a brigadier-general sent by 
Almazan—on Obregon’s orders—had given to the agra- 
rians, M. Montes and Juan Morales (the latter the man 
who actually burned San Pedro), with music and feast- 
ing, my disputed field, the Rosario, and the ground by the 
hill with Harry’s tunnel, so cutting off half the water of 
the place. 

Dashiel, with his guest, Jay, were at the house waiting 
for me when I returned from Warren and Cummins. I 
promised to telegraph what was happening. That was 
Saturday. Wired Mr. Cummins the facts. 

Last Sunday—this is Sunday again—I awoke mur- 
muring, “Theirs but to do and die” for I meant to go 
straight to the Rosario—it was five a. M.—when Mo- 
desta came bursting in—“el Ministro!” 

Mr. Cummins and Dashiel had motored all night and 
just reached San Pedro and were freezing in the kitchen. 
Yes, they were there. Cummins had tried to make War- 
ren get protection orders, but could not. He said: “I 
will send Colonel Russell down. He will get Mrs. Evans 
in his car, hold her and bring her to Mexico City,” I 
warmed them with coffee and all I had. Exhaustion got 
Cummins. I begged him to rest. He had not been to 
bed. He finally did go, and I rode with Dashiel to the 
Rosario. 

He is a perfect rider and had trained in France as 
lieutenant of engineers. You can imagine what that one 
year in real war has done for a Texas boy, brought up on 
a ranch, and just graduated from Boston Tech when war 
broke out. He reminds me of Wharton Terry only he is 
about Ben Muse’s height. He uses a great army pistol 
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and never leaves my side. I begged him to take no part 
until threatened. 

In my usual way I routed the field—Montes and Juan 
Morales never daring to face me. The “battle’’ had lasted 
several hours, when I turned and saw Cummins watching 
me by the trees. Two soldiers followed me to keep the 
peace, but I bought them over not to fire on me, and they 
did not help the agrarians. 

Cummins intended to motor back after lunch. I am 
now going to tell a disaster. You know my horse bucks, 
but so far nothing desperate. I had lent my saddle and 
was in a soldier’s stirrups too long. They started run- 
ning to the house, my horse followed them. I let him 
go—when he suddenly began giving terrible bucks and 
threw me against the stone bridge. I came down on my 
head—really a death blow, but not for me apparently. 
Dashiel carried me in. I felt as though a hammer had 
struck my head. I forced the blood back—I swear I 
did—and did not faint. 

In a minute I had a great swelling on one knee and 
one about as big as a walnut on my head. I saw Cum- 
mins’ horror. I deliberately made them place me at the 
table to have dinner. I took no drink—you would have. 

Cummins only had an hour to stay and he said he must 
have a talk with me. And I talked, calmly. Dashiel said: 
“Mr. Cummins, let no one in Mexico City know I am 
here. Just tell my partner 1 am unable to return.” 

A week has passed since then, it seems incredible, but 
nothing has been accomplished. Obregon says, according 
to Warren, he will have the place and discuss terms after- 
ward. 

I have driven them off twice, Dashiel merely watch- 
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ing over me, as Don Iago used to do, until day before yes- 
terday, when they tried to rush him—surrounding his 
horse and striking at him with spades. He struck the 
first one down and I got my pistol on one who was about 
to throw a stone. We did not fire, but got them off the 
field. 

Day before yesterday they put armed men on the hill 
(agrarians) and fired on the road, openly saying they had 
orders to kill us. I could not mount my horse again until 
yesterday. My knee and head are entirely cured, but as I 
twisted my leg in the fall it is awfully hard to mount. 
Once on I can gallop. 

Yesterday they surrounded the hacienda and I got 
Dashiel off to report to Mexico City, galloping an hour to 
catch the train at a side-station, San Bartolomo. He said 
he would return to-day if I would sleep at the molino. I 
promised I would. It is train time. I have just got this 
laconic telegram: “Your friend will not return to-night.” 
Has Warren detained Dashiel?—Obregon arrested him? 
Don’t fear if there is a delay in hearing from me. Every 
one will tell you if anything happens. 

Among other orders, Obregon sent me one for imme- 
diate payment of two thousand dollars taxes for the 
months since December, when he burned San Pedro! 
While they still needed arms from the Americans, they 
were to be waived. I had no chance to stay and arrange 
it, so paid—Mr. Cummins’ advice. I am to be allowed 
the crop, and as soon as | can go to town will arrange 
money. 

Now I must go to San Pedro for Cummins does not 
say Dashiel will return to-morrow. I am now alone. 

Do you see my fear? 
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San Pedro Coxtocan, 
May 13, 1924. 
Dearest Mrs. L 
Please excuse pencil, but I have just a minute to write 
while waiting for my horse to be saddled to go to dis- 
puted grounds. It seems incredible that America should 
persist in supporting these people, with their open lawless 
acts and treachery. My case is only important in my legal 
rights being so clear and in having such wonderful friends 
as you, Mrs. L , and Mr. Cummins. I have tried to 
persuade Dashiel to go back, but he refuses. I know the 
danger is great, but you know too how I feel about San 
Pedro—a sacred cause. 
To the last I must defend it. Will you telephone my 
house occasionally, just to encourage them. 
It is still early—just warming in the sun. I know 
everything is against me, but still hope. 


This telegram was our first intimation of imminent 
danger : 


Mexico City, May 14, 1924. 
Rosalie on farm surrounded by armed villagers taking her 
land government have deliberately withdrawn military 
guard notwithstanding promise of protection given to 
United States ambassador greatest possible danger we fear 
worst news any moment can you do anything with author- 
ities at Washington act immediately. Mary. 


Telegrams were sent to the State Department from all 
over the country asking for immediate action. We re- 
ceived twenty or more telegrams from prominent officials 
in Washington to the same effect as the following: 


© Underwood & Underwood. 


Lord Curzon, who took an interest in Mrs. Evans’ case. 
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The White House, Washington, D. C. 
May 17, 1924. 
A. M. Lawrence, 
San Francisco Journal, 
San Francisco, California. 
Telegram received and at once brought to attention of 
secretary of state. C. Bascom Slemp, 
Secretary to the President. 


On May twenty-first many more stating that pro- 
tection was being given Mrs. Evans. . 
May 21, 1924. 
Have just learned from State Department Washington 
that American ambassador in Mexico City has succeeded 
informally in having soldiers placed on ranch of Mrs. 
Evans to protect her life. 
W. C. Griffin, 
Secretary to John Hays Hammond. 


Mr. W. H. Crocker telephoned: 


Have just been advised by Secretary Hughes that the 
American ambassador at Mexico City has taken up case 
of Mrs. Evans succeeded in having soldiers replaced on 
ranch. Shortridge. 


Ten days later. 
Mexico City, May 31, 1924. 
In answer to your cable hacienda unguarded since 21st 
sister exchanging shots danger very grave. 
H. Cummins. 


British Consulate-General 
San Francisco 
June 6th, 1924. 

My dear Mrs. Pettus :-— 
I received a telegram from Mexico City this morning 
which I am directed to repeat to you, it states that the out- 
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look as regards your sister’s position is still dangerous 
and that there is no settlement in sight at the present time. 
No protection is being afforded by the Mexican Govern- 
ment against the agrarians, who are increasing in numbers 
and invading her property; the attacks are intermittent 
and varying in intensity. 
She herself has been fired upon as also an American 
who is assisting in her defense. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Donald Campbell 

H. B. M. Consul-General. 
Mrs. W. J. Pettus, 
San Francisco, 
Cal. 

C/F 
May 14, 1924. 

I know I should write, but my days are so full of dan- 
ger and excitement it seems to take from my power to 
write. My last letter from the molino Sunday, this is 
Wednesday, seems weeks ago. 

Sunday afternoon I did not go to San Pedro as Don 
J blocked the way (literally!) for my lame leg was 
stiff to misery from the hard ride the day before and I 
could not mount and go. So at three o’clock went to bed 
and slept my sleep of misery. You know how heavy that 
is. At midnight the watchman came to my door. All the 
molino asleep by then. “Nivia, an automobile with a sefior 
from Mexico City is outside the gate.” I was in the auto- 
mobile as soon as I could get the key, and off to San Pe- 
dro with Dashiel. Wonderful man—not to be detained ; 
he had been in hiding all day in Mexico City. 

I can not tell all Dashiel told me, but surely I have true 
friends. He said: ‘The Obregon Government swear 
they will take the property. Sir Edwin is going to Wash- 
ington to present your case. Surely they will protect you 
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when they hear the truth.” If I can only hold out 
a few days longer! 

How will it end? I have no minute when I am not 
practising with my pistol. “They” sent me a Winchester 
rifle from Mexico too. Dashiel is armed to the teeth and 
dares not leave me a second—is death at the door? 

You are a great comfort and joy to me. All is still 
against me, but am cheerful. Remember the dogs. 


Later. 

This morning I wrote you a note, it is now after- 
noon—a stirring morning. First, before I tell you of it, 
let me thank you and Jerdone for the wonderful way you 
took my sudden cashing of your signed blank check. I 
fear Jerdone more than all the agrarians together. I ex- 
pected a dreadful scolding. Tell him if not killed— 
prompt payment in July when I deliver the wheat, shall be 
his reward; and if killed—consider it my monument. 

What made me decide to cash it and pay the taxes was 
that although Warren said: “I'll speak to Pani. It is 
absurd. You pay them and they take the land,” I de- 
cided to pay at once to maintain my legal rights—if they 
accept payment for taxes they acknowledge my ownership. 
So the next day when I returned to San Martin, I paid it 
all, and they accepted eagerly. 

If Warren really lifted his little finger he could stop 
them, but he does not want to. He hopes to convince 
Hohler* that this is due to Cummins’ stupidity, and to 
arrange to get British recognition in spite of ruin to 
all small property owners. 


*Sir Thomas Hohler who was coming as special envoy to Mexico 
just at the time of the Cummins incident. 
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As I have said, the position is desperate, but I have 
strong backing. You know how strong. Also, Hohler is 
a man of high standing and a friend of Cummins. To 
think we want only common justice, but now that they 
have recognition and have won the revolution, they feel 
above all law. 

Dashiel is an engineer and architect, with Argapalo— 
a smart young Mexican—as partner. Dashiel has drawn 
the plans for the new embassy Warren will one day con- 
sider. Yesterday an urgent telegram was sent me request- 
ing that Dashiel return immediately. ‘Plans wanted at 
embassy’—really, it was a bit of a shock, for he is my 
only defense against surprise and you see the agrarians 
openly boast of orders to kill me. Then, he is a sure shot 
and gives me lessons hours long, until I am tired (an- 
other reason I can’t write)—no play—just what soldiers 
get. I often hit the bull’s eye now and it impresses the 
men. He is now teaching the best of my mozgos the 
Springfield rifle. X: sent me a Winchester—that’s 
why he returned by night, he brought ammunition. 

You know our only hope is not to admit their right to 
the land. I have to trust to my intuition when to scatter 
them. This morning I could mount almost alone, and 
felt I could assert my rights. 

The worst of it was a teniente* and two soldiers fol- 
lowed me. I knew he was against me, but I asked him to 
stay neutral, at least. It was exciting. Dashiel rode back 
to shoot him if he turned on me, and I was ready, too. I 
drove some off from the wells—some who were plowing 
and others when they were insolent, and soon a yelling 
band collected—two with pistols. I got mine on one, and 


*Lieutenant, 
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at last we made them retire. That’s what we want. 
They must respect my rights or take me prisoner. And 
here is Dashiel witnessing it all. 


San Pedro, 
May 17, 1924. 

This is before breakfast. You see I am trying to keep 
you informed between times. I do not see how the sit- 
uation can last much longer. Yesterday I received a mys- 
terious telegram, which for a minute made my blood run 
cold. It has been hot and cold so many times since, that 
this morning I am calm. 

Went to the fields early and started the harvest and 
am back for breakfast. It has now been eaten and the 
boy waiting for my letter, I must be brief. 

The telegram referred to was this—directed to me— 
sent from Mexico City. “Please send Erminia at once to 
see me.”’ Signed, “Carlos.” Of course that never was 
sent by Carlos. 

To return to the telegram. I begged Dashiel to go to 
Mexico City with Erminia and if need be send Don Iago 
to you. He refused absolutely. Said he, too, felt a crisis 
was at hand and would not leave me. 

The teniente and the men stayed for the day and we 
practised with the pistol most of the afternoon. No joke. 
We felt an attack near. I closed the house early. 

We have sent Erminia to the city and expect her back 
to-day, but until she comes I have no idea what C 
means. Also Warren has done nothing. They are trying 
to hold on till Hohler comes. I think probably Sir Edwin 
will meet him in Washington and he told me—or rather 
sent word to me—not to give in until he could speak there, 
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He left Sunday night (at the same time Dashiel came 
here) so Erminia’s message may be some private word 
from there. Obregon has announced I shall fall (think of 
giving me such a position!) before my claims are con- 
sidered. I have no idea how it will end. 

I was sorry for Dashiel last night, with our poor staff, 
as he taught the men to man the guns. The little painter 
and two nice mozos. I have a splendid little Winchester, 
30-30, that X sent me, and an army Colt, 45—so I 
could do some damage. 

I went to bed at eight, Modesta giving my lame leg an 
alcohol rub. Truly, it is miraculous, on my head, knee, 
etc., not a bump or twinge remains—just the twist in the 
left leg gets very painful by night, as I have to ride half 
the day. That’s Modesta’s time for confidences—not a 
word can I get sooner, though my life may depend on it. 
She murmured: “We were watching and at dark the 
agrarian president of Tianquis and two of Montes’ men 
slipped in with the soldiers and are with your teniente,.” 

I: “What do they want, Modesta?” 

Modesta: “Why, to buy them over, so you can’t go 
to the fields.” 

I sent for Dashiel to keep a watch on the roof and 
broke—or ordered broken—the plank bridge which con- 
nects the house with the stable quarters. That done—it 
was full moonlight—I was sure last night they would not 
attack us, so slept. And to-day we fooled them. Instead 
of going to the Rosario, went to harvest at the other end, 
three miles away. Wonderful Dashiel—to stay by me! 
His position is critical. 

This can’t continue much longer. Some one will get 
killed. It may be me. Remember I promise to devote 
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myself to helping you if I do. So don’t waste moments 
grieving, but continue the fight as you can—but I expect 
to give you and Jerdone a worldly visit yet. Well, to-day 
I have no intuition beyond “big things are stirring.” 


San Pedro, 
May 21, 1924. 

It seems so long since this morning, it is only after- 
noon, no, almost evening, and I want to write a few 
words to you. I have no letters. I suppose mine are 
being taken. Strange position! I wonder if the world 
will ever hear of it as it really is. 

This morning we went to plow the field they have 
stolen. There was nothing else to do. The worst is, we 
feel the lieutenant, with the guard, is against us. Not so 
the soldiers. 

They did not start out with us. We rode on the side 
nearest the village to guard the two men—all we have 
left. A shot was fired on us from the hill. One boy ran 
away, and he, the American, simply took the plow and 
continued. They fired on me from the village and he 
fired back, at the second shot. That silenced them for 
an hour. Four soldiers rode with us. The lieutenant 
said: “If the people attack you I shall leave.” I said: 
“Then go.” 

He then went to the village and we think advised 
them to cut us off from the house and surround us. We 
hesitated. Dashiel wanted to fire and stop them, but I 
said: “Let’s ride through them, defending the man with 
the plow.” We did. We now had them all around us. 
The soldiers left us—a colonel came out and they all gal- 
loped off together at noon. 
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I got Modesta off by the midday train to advise Cum- 
mins. 

Silence reigned for an hour, when I was told a man 
in an automobile wanted to speak to me. I went on the 
roof and saw it was a boy from Dashiel’s office sent by 
his partner. His partner sent him word not to come to 
Mexico City. The Casa Xenil (Dashiel’s house, where 
Don Iago was in hiding) is watched to get him. Read 
between lines. I sent Erminia to Puebla to reach Mexico 
City by another route to warn Don lago of his danger, 
when the telegram came on the seventeenth. 

I do not know what is to be the end, but I feel I am 
still here for a purpose. 

I have a note from Mary, unsigned, saying she is 
doing her part on this side and Daisy on hers, so you 
must be in this tragedy. Good night. I can’t send this 
until the girl comes back. This post-office will not let it 
pass, so we smuggle letters to the city. 

Love—so much love, for always. 


San Pedro, 
May 23, 1924. 

No letter from you. I am sending to Mr. Cummins 
a long accurate account of the present position. There 
is only one way for you to help me—publicity. 

I can’t write another letter as I was most of the night 
on the roof and the rest in the fields practising firing. 
* Did badly to-day—not in the bull’s eye. But to the ob- 
ject of this note. 

Remember, I am resolved. Publicity may save us. 
The correspondents here are afraid. Wire every big 
paper and ask who has a brave man who will come 
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straight out to San Pedro Coxtocan. Don’t conceal the 
danger. He must be brave, but clever as a reporter, for 
the story is well worth while. He must arrange a way 
to get his communications out of the country. Keep 
his movements quiet and you tell him how to come 
straight to me at San Pedro, not even to go to the British 
Legation, as it is watched, and if any one else finds out 
who he is, he will be stopped. 

I feel you are moving Heaven and earth to help me, 
and you will, I am still confident, though eight men are 
hunting us. Don Iago has again saved himself—the one 
encouraging thing—I may too. 


San Pedro, 
May 26, 1924. 

It begins to be something like four weeks since the 
American has been out here and brought the meager news 
that Mary had telegraphed you to help. That’s all I 
know—and that the envoy left that night for Washing- 
ton. 

Address your letters in this way. I shall get them, I 
Repens Perea. oo 8 Gis. Ss That is how the outside 
envelope is to be directed—your letter to me inside, in 
another envelope with nothing on it but “Jack.” Use 
plain envelopes without your name and address on them. 
All is arranged. Do not breathe this even to Jerdone, for 
our assistant is well known and if this fails we have no 
means of communication. 

I am devising means to get to Mexico City for a night, 
but it has to be arranged skilfully, or I shall never return 
to San Pedro. They threaten to capture me, but it has to 
be risked. I must speak personally, or Mr, Cummins will 
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never be able to understand the situation. Warren is dead 
against me privately, though publicly helping “the dear 
little widow.”” Damn! Not that my personality either 
antagonizes or pleases him, but I am in the way and down 
I must go, however heinous the crime against me, 

Dashiel’s partner sent a messenger to say the ambas- 
sador is trying to recall Dashiel. For this he has two 
reasons. He wants no American to make an open stand 
against land confiscation and he thinks that without 
Dashiel I could not continue my defense, which is partly 
true. I take him as sent by Providence, and it does give 
me hope. He is a strange being and as far as I know the 
only man in Mexico who could help me. 

He tells me before he knew me in December, when 
Mrs. L- told of the burning of San Pedro and what I 
was doing, he nearly joined me, and nothing I can say will 
make him leave me. He treats me as a Joan of Arc and 
spends his time in giving me intensive training. At times 
he almost curses me when I make a bad shot. I really 
sometimes rebel, but it is useless. He believes I have a 
mission, and he is training me in what I lack for it. Iam 
being given just the training the boys got in France. None 
of this have I ever done before, but things have come to 
such a pass it had to be done. 

It is wicked beyond words in Warren to counsel Pres- 
ident Coolidge to support this government when he knows 
what they are doing. 

Dashiel and I guard each other and this morning 
early, chased off the men hidden in the wheat. Obregon, 
to get us, will have to send his army. Think of the out- 
rage—not only to burn and loot my hacienda, but to give 
it to the very men who did it! This is public and notori- 
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ous. They came to my very door three days ago. We 
drove them off. Only necessity takes me to San Martin 
or off the place, for they have orders to capture or kill me. 
I am using all the spiritual power I have. 

I have Brunhilda back through Modesta and feel 
reinforced. 


San Pedro, 
May 209, 1924. 

You can imagine that I find it hard to concentrate on 
a letter, with a pistol in front of me and my gun by my 
side and Dashiel strolling in the court to see that no one 
slips in with the wheat! In the midst of all this I con- 
tinue quietly harvesting, which merely shows what per fect 
control the government has over the people. 

That, you see, is exactly what Warren agreed on with 
them and he told me in the first interview that I should 
have the crop—but they had decided to take the land and 
arrange for payment afterward, by a commission! Said 
commission (appointed through Warren) to pay in gov- 
ernment bonds (Mexican) from five to twenty years 
after settlement—in my case, simply ruin and robbery. 
This is absolutely true. It applies to other claims like 
mine. He read us—Cummins and me—a lot of sophistry 
to hide it, but these are the facts. 

Now to answer your question about the guard. The 
government promised protection to Warren who tel- 
ephoned Secretary Pani about it in our presence. I refer 
to Mr. Cummins and myself. I went down the next day 
to find the land given away. 

At the date of Mary’s telegram to you, May four- 
teenth, I was again without a guard for three days—a 
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great danger. Then they placed a new one of J. M. San- 
chez’ men—my worst enemy, next to Montes—and when 
fired on, the guard did not protect me. Dashiel did, and 
only with our guns on them did we get through the 
agrarians. 

The night before that incident, a large banquet was 
given in the village to the captain of my guard and a com- 
pact made that when the agrarians attacked me they would 
remain neutral. I asked for the withdrawal of that guard, 
as they were with my enemies, and notified Mr. Warren 
of my action. 

This information comes not only from the Indian vil- 
lages, but from the shopkeepers of San Martin and the 
Rey—one and all send warnings that orders are out to kill 
me, and the names of the men given who are to do it. 
Two of them were in my fields near the house this morn- 
ing. Young, strong, black devils—especially one of them. 
My dogs barked and they said: ‘We will kill them.” I 
recognized them and ordered them off the grounds, warn- 
ing Dashiel to keep his gun on them. 

All this Warren knows and doubtless says in Wash- 
ington: “She ordered the guard retired.” True—and 
condemning for me—when half stated—but hardly so 
when I told him they were Sanchez’ men and I could not 
invite death by letting them stay another minute in my 
house. Not only my death, but that of the men who are 
helping me. 

Yesterday I sent a last appeal to be shown Warren by 
Mr. Cummins. Modesta took it, as no letter of mine, or 
telegram, is safe in San Martin. They let them pass, or 
stop them, at will. I stated clearly: ‘From various and 
reliable sources it was publicly known that Montes, backed 
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by Sanchez, had given orders to the agrarians to kill me 
when seen and that they knew that if they killed me noth- 
ing would happen to them because they had the backing of 
the Supreme Government in Mexico.” That means Obre- 
gon, Pani, etc. 

In this they are correct—nothing would happen. It is 
hard, by letter, to make this understood. 

I shall forward you a letter of Mr. Cummins’ to show 
that he thinks they must mean to take me prisoner. They 
do not. Night before last they fired a good shot right at 
my room. This morning we escaped several. 

I know I have changed. I am not nervous. I both 
sleep and eat well, but San Pedro and I are one. To dare 
to counsel me—as Warren did—to retire and let Obregon 
reward the very men who burned and sacked it! 

This is different from other confiscation orders in 
that, right up to the moment of American recognition, I 
have held my property, in spite of them, and until Mr. 
Warren came out as ambassador they have not executed 
them. But with his knowledge, if not consent, they have 
now done it—taken my tunnel, and planted a third of my 
ground, keeping armed men on it and others threatening 
it—letting murderers roam my place unmolested. And 
Mr. Warren gives them private receptions and flattery! 

I can’t cable you, as each day the danger is greater, but 
please thank the people who are helping you in such a way 
that they understand we really appreciate it, and are grate- 
ful, whatever happens. 

To me it means so much that you and Jerdone approve 
and understand. Life on this earth is not all—indeed, 
only worth having if you are true to your principles. 
And please feel that in helping me you are giving your- 
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self bravely against this wicked sophistry that betrays 
civilization and supports these in power in Mexico. 

A word about Mary’s telegram.* 

It is the mood all Mexico is in, and in San Martin, 
Don J—— treats me as one doomed. I don’t feel that 
way—only living trebly, and full of purpose. 

I mean to go to Mexico City incognita, and hope to 
send Don Iago to you. 

I went to San Martin to see if Don J would help 
me with my mail. I am just back. The town seemed to 
think a ghost had arrived. Even my old friends like Don 
iz spoke in a hushed whisper. Don J—— started 
when I came into the molino. When I went into a shop, 
men collected to peer at me and the balconies were 
crowded, but no one dared arrest me. It was well they 
did not for we were well-armed and ready for them. 
This because I live on San Pedro! 


May 31, 1924. 

This may be my last letter, but I hope and believe it 
will not be. 

Several days ago I put placards on the trees and en- 
trances to the fields that at their own risk armed men 
came on the grounds, for you remember I told you they 
have fired on us and our people and openly say they 
will kill us. It is over three weeks now since this com- 
menced—and no aid from Mexico City has come. They 
let them wander at will—the guard, you recall, let them 
come to the very door. 

This morning—the first time in weeks—I got up 


*She refers to alarming telegrams sent me by various friends of 
hers in Mexico, telling of her great danger. 
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late—eight o’clock (work begins before six) and found 
Dashiel in a cold rage. There were agrarians plowing 
near the house on one of the fields they have taken. 
One of these men once tried to kill Don Iago. He had 
a rifle. I warned him that if he did not stop plowing and 
leave my field we should fire. He is one of the worst. 
They aimed at me,'and Dashiel fired over their heads— 
that started it—and they answered about ten shots in a 
minute. But Dashiel had chosen his position well and 
none came near him. We don’t know whether he 
wounded one he saw fall—but he made the others run— 
they were all around and ready for us. I tried sincerely 
to keep Dashiel from shooting, but think he did right and 
I am backing him with all my might. 

The day has not dragged. We are now getting ready 
for the night—it is nearly three in the afternoon and the 
first shots were exchanged about ten. We got on the 
roof, only one mozo running away. About one hundred 
shots were exchanged—so far we have fired about ten, 
as we are saving our ammunition—have one thousand, 
four hundred and twenty rounds. 

We watch all corners and are still on the roof. I 
have my mattress now and am sitting on it in front of the 
big bougainvillea which hangs overhead. They fired 
from the hill on us and broke a branch over me. For a 
while we had to crawl from parapet to parapet—but for 
hours they have stopped—I suppose they are hidden 
around to catch us as we dash out—which we have no 
idea of doing. 

As soon as it began I sent Modesta off to the city— 
I don’t know if she got through—I hope so, as I did it 
instantly, taking no time to write telling her what to say. 
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Think of Warren’s rage if Dashiel kills a man in my 
defense—better let himself get killed. 

Just now I have persuaded six men who were caught 
inside to bring adobe bricks on the roof. They, under 
Dashiel’s and the painter’s orders, are trying to make a 
parapet on the long roof, so we can defend the Zahuan 
door if they come en masse to burn it, for without that 
they would get us. 

The speculations are various. Erminia thinks—as in 
Don Iago’s case—they will come hundreds strong, but so 
much time has passed and such silence reigns—I think 
they are consulting Mexico City and the army will come 
to arrest us! I am sure it is quite a different matter— 
our firing on them. While they attacked us Mexico 
remained supine. 

We have decided unless we see some one from the 
embassy or legation—Warren or Mr. Cummins—we 
won't come down—for they would only kill us! And now 
we are in it we shall strike a blow for San Pedro and 
all the world holds worth having. 

Cummins wrote me a wonderful letter. I got it 
the same time as yours, telling me you were doing every- 
thing for me—I know it, and you may save me yet. I 
had a nice letter from Anita also—according to her re- 
quest, burned two candles in front of my altar—the last 
thing I looked at before going to bed—I have never done 
it before. I went back and brought all my prettiest 
flowers—it looked like a wedding feast. And so I went - 
to bed. 

Poor dogs—Ginger has just recovered from the fir- 
ing and is by me—I am afraid if the agrarians get in, no 
escape for them—cheer up—and remember whatever 
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happens I don’t go out of your life—more in it than ever 
before. It is getting late and I'll get old Porfiria to 
conceal this letter on her. I am afraid if we go under, 
Erminia, who is young and lovely, has no chance. I hear 
the bell ringing in the village so I suppose they have 
orders from Mexico City. If Modesta gets here in time 
I suppose some one will come from the city for us. I 
almost hope we fight it out before they arrive. Nothing 
will ever teach them unless we do. Good-by, until to- 
morrow. 

I must add a line. You said my letter of the seven- 
teenth made you think of Lucknow—that’s telepathy— 
for I can’t recall the date, but about ten days ago I said 
to Dashiel: “I waked up thinking of Lucknow and that’s 
how I feel about San Pedro!” What I want and de- 
mand now is protection, not for Warren to take us back 
to Mexico City. If the government is what he chooses to 
call it, let them protect me, not order me to abandon San 
Pedro. Make allowances for my writing under fire. 


In these letters she speaks of sending the girls through 
the lines. They could go with comparative safety as they 
were natives of neighboring villages and the attackers 
thought they were simply going home. After reaching 
the village they would run the twelve or fifteen miles to a 
distant station and take the train to Mexico City. They 
would have been stopped in San Martin. 
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June 3, 1924. 

This is Tuesday, and Saturday I sat on the roof, fir- 
ing around me and wondering if I should ever write any 
more. How long all this has been! Imagine, we have 
no protection yet! That I make this superfluous state- 
ment will show you how very tired we are. I am not so 
tired, no, nothing like Dashiel—his countenance really 
drives me desperate. I am escaping it now to write to 
you. The best I can do is to give you a summary of those 
days. 

That night they hovered round—but never attacked 
the house. We hear they marched on San Martin and re- 
quested the colonel to arrest us, etc. He said he would, 
but wanted an order from Mexico City. Meantime I got 
a telegram to the city—a man offered to take it. I, of 
course, did not know if it would reach there or not. 
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You see, the house being burned in the middle helps 
us to defend it, for we come up on a ladder from Don 
Iago’s old room, and to get us they have to cross the walls 
of my two rooms, of which the roof has caved in. But 
the nights are dark and you have to watch closely and we 
are only five altogether—and so divide the night. Last 
night I did not watch as sleep overcame me and I put an 
extra man on. I felt we would not be attacked-—and we 
were not. In consequence I am at least rested, and clear- 
headed to a painful degree—but to continue my story. 

The next day they guarded all the avenues, but the 
girls slipped through, and late, a weary little figure, Mo- 
desta, returned. She said when she reached the legation 
about seven, they told her (you remember her two broth- 
ers work there) that my telegram had been received and 
that Mr. Cummins was at the American Embassy. 

She gave me a note—all I have yet had to encourage 
me. I shall send it to you, for I see no harm if it does fall 
into their wicked hands. Don Iago, you see, was evidently 
warned. I somehow think you can understand the ten- 
sion the note was written in—and I moaned when I saw 
that “my sister” was told of my danger. Why do they 
do it? I have written and begged them to wire you some- 
thing encouraging, but have heard no more. 

You see I am cut off from San Martin, they guard 
that road—but we are so well armed they have not dared 
get us here. But if Mexico City pays so little heed, how 
long will it last? My spirits have continued light until 
to-day. I begin to fear they are only deceiving Cum- 
mins—for Modesta was quite hopeful—said the minister 
told her not to be afraid—I should lose nothing and he 
had obtained guarantees for me. 
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This all began Saturday. Sunday morning, early, my 
good Indian friends came in from the fields and said we 
were surrounded by over a thousand men. Strange 
country—it was true—but they did not dare pass my 
bridge in the front avenue, back of our redoubt of adobe. 
We pointed our five guns at them and called “Alta” 
(halt)—and they did. Like ants they swarmed the hill. 

G N did something nice—got a messenger to 
me, and I asked him to advise Mexico City of our plight, 
which he did—but whether the telegram was received or 
not I do not know. 

Well, after Sunday you can picture how welcome Mo- 
desta’s little drooping form was at dark. They had held 
her up going, but she got through at last and delivered 
my letter. She said the cedar avenue was lined with 
them, all with rifles—even women—but why on earth 
they didn’t attack us en masse I can’t see. 

Well, Sunday night I watched with them—it is curious 
when you are up against it, how natural it all seems. 

In the dark Dashiel slid across the roof: “Get your 
guns ready—two of them are in the garden—you must 
get them as they scale the wall.” 

The light was very dim—few stars—about nine 
o’clock. Gabriel, the boy mozo, and I dropped to our 
knees and as best we could kept ‘four wall covered”—but 
they never crossed. I meant to fire to the best of my 
ability and felt I should hit them—as my hand seemed 
very steady. But curiously I prayed hard I should not 
have to. I want to win out without killing if possible. 
Not so Dashiel—he really horrifies me. He is fuming to 
shoot. We are truly fighting now, I regret to say—for 
I would not let him kill a man on Sunday who crossed our 
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line, carrying a gun. He swore he did not know of the 
fight, and was hunting. Dashiel thought him a spy—per- 
haps he was—but I let him go and still think he was 
armed in self-protection—but that’s just an incident. 

Sunday is over—you will be glad to hear I slept some, 
later in the night, and yesterday, Monday, about five, I 
was bathing when told that twenty soldiers were at the 
door with a “major” and wished to speak to me. I said 
to wait a few minutes and I would be on the roof. The 
little painter says they murmured something about a tel- 
egram, and that the hacienda was surrounded by bandits. 
I supposed, of course—“Cummins’ guard’’—but before I 
got to the roof they had whirled off and left, and I have 
heard no more of them. But Erminia and others saw 
them and they were the same soldiers who were here be- 
fore—Sanchez’ men—the same major who wished to be- 
tray me! 

Later in the day I was told they had spent the night at 
the village and taken part in an agrarian meeting against 
me. I suppose when Dashiel told them to halt they de- 
cided not to help the agrarians, but if their intentions had 
been honest they would have waited to speak to me. 

So again yesterday we could not get out, but on the 
other end of the hacienda, by San Luis, I made men cut 
wheat and no one stopped them. By the way, they put all 
the boys in jail who work for me, so the women bring us 
bread and meat. 

Poor Gabriel’s mother is a piteous sight—they tell her 
they will kill him, but he continues to stay by me. To-day 
I could stand being kept in no more. Modesta reported 
they had grown tired of waiting for me and no armed 
ones were about, so I decided to ride over to Santa Maria. 
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I knew they would not touch me. Dashiel tried to stop 
me—but as he couldn’t, went too—and the little painter. 
I knew I had to, or the men in the field would get demor- 
alized and leave the wheat—exactly what was happen- 
ing—all quarreling among themselves. Some I couldn’t 
hold, but Pascual promises more for to-morrow. 

I rode all over the place and back by noon and no one 
stopped me. I may not go out to-morrow—that depends 
on how my spirit moves me—to-day it rebelled at being a 
warrior and I stayed in the garden and reveled for the 
first time in my pink canterbury-bells. They did not 
bloom last year—Dreer seeds—but to give me comfort 
this year they are in masses. The garden is deepest rose 
color—here and there a purple or a white one ringing 
unheard and unheeded its fragile bells—until to-day when 
the sweet things rang in such clear, intense, wonderful 
chimes that they drowned the jangling bells of Tianquis 
calling their wicked people to another Agrarian Junta! 

To be practical and leave my garden—it is time I had 
assistance, for on the Rosario and on the tunnel field 
armed men swarm, plotting and vowing my death. So 
Obregon is supporting them and I am losing ground. 

I don’t know what I shall do next for Cummins seems 
to have done everything conceivable—and yet here I am 
unprotected and surrounded—-and you seem to have 
moved mountains! Yet I expect some orders have been 
given to-day, for I see no armed men, and this morning 
we were not attacked.* We are really safer without the 


*Her friends all over the United States were appealing to Wash- 
ington for her protection. These remonstrances, being conveyed to 
the Mexican Foreign Office would result in temporary restrictions 
being placed on the agrarians and explain the cessation of hostilities 
for which she could not account, 
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guard of Sanchez’ men. Had I let them stay, J am sure 
the agrarians would have been emboldened to rush us, 
sure of them, sure of their help, but alone they feared us. 

Good night. Something at the ninth hour will save 
San Pedro, and I love to have you fighting with me! If 
I might only cable something worth hearing. Dashiel is 
wandering about, a gaunt ghost with hollow bloodshot 
eyes. I know they fear him and he protects me—but he 
is alien to the spirit of San Pedro and I wish he would 
not be so bloodthirsty. He is brave past words—and is 
sacrificing all for me—but— 


June 6, 1924. 

Nothing shall stop me, I will write. <A letter from 
you was just brought me. I was getting ready to go to 
the siega (harvest) with a heavy heart. The rain start- 
ed in torrents—dreadful for the wheat in carts—dread- 
ful! Yet the wheat was not preoccupying me, but the 
strange situation. I do not know what to do next. You 
know I am always full of resources and to be without is 
strange. Like you, I have to seek my own counsel. Such 
times come to all. 

I think two orders are out—one to kill me, if they 
get an opportunity, wnseen—the other, to capture. But 
it is so dastardly a deed that they themselves fear it. 

The agrarians themselves are divided, for since the 
outrages Saturday and Sunday, one is accusing the other, 
and confusion reigns. Manuel Montes urges them on, 
but none of their chiefs will personally undertake it. But 
that the government wants it, is beyond question. 

All the people had heard of the shooting, and different 
reports of my flight and death were current, yet never a 
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bit of aid from Mexico City—only the pretended aid of 
J. M. Sanchez’ men, who rode up Monday, did not wait 
to speak to me, and who were the very men that I had 
had to dismiss before for treachery. Had they been in 
the house Saturday when we were attacked—think of the 
horrors! 

They are harvesting over by Santa Maria. This 
morning I rode there and directed it until noon—Dashiel 
and the little painter circling around, telling me they had 
heard the “syndicate men” were coming over to arrest 
us! 

Last night I went on watch at three o’clock, as Ga- 
briel deserted—but stars and silence were all I had. I 
took this hour as I sleep best the first part of the night, 
and last night about that time I awakened with the situ- 
ation confronting me coldly. 

I believe I have thought it out correctly—they are 
lying to Cummins—and Americans are being robbed 
and murdered without one real protest. A _ night 
raid is what they want to make now, I am sure— 
but we are really guarding against it. I have a good 
guardian angel—lI trust him. 

Strange to relate, I am the one whom this affects 
the least. It might be the life of another person. In the 
cool of the evening I relax (half an hour before dark), 
and wander in the garden, lifting flowers the rain has 
beaten down—and above all rejoicing in my canterbury- 
bells. Yesterday I suddenly left Dashiel to his supper 
and said I should watch on the roof a little while. (The 
men take no interest in watching before dark.) I hardly 
had been there ten minutes when I caught a man creeping 
into the outer buildings. Whether sent by the others to 
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burn the wheat, I do not know, but I let him go to San 
Martin. 

There is my difficulty with Dashiel, perhaps you will 
think me wrong—but I can’t in cold blood let them kill 
a man like that. I know San Martin is held by enemies— 
both civil and military—and they would rejoice in my de- 
struction, but I can’t sink to their level. 

My position has been dreadfully hard since Saturday. 

I don’t dare tell by letter what high hopes we had 
of effectual assistance when Dashiel came down. Now 
we are entirely alone. On the Rosario and the fields 
with the tunnels they have stationed armed men. ‘Tian- 
quis has twenty. San Francisco (a neighboring hacienda, 
still worked in 1918, now a ruin), the same number. Da- 
shiel wants to go again into the fields and fire. I say 
it is useless. I know our guns are better than theirs and 
in desperate straits we might kill many, but I shall not 
kill except in self-defense. 

What I want to make clear is simply this: The 
government (using Montes), in confiscating San Pedro, 
has armed and incited the villages. Their corn is grow- 
ing. My frijoles plowed down; the tunnel taken, and I 
am just where Warren said 1 would be—merely getting 
the crop in. Obregon is recognized by us and Warren 
doing everything to make Great Britain do the same. 

Saturday, when the chances were I should get killed, 
I had to destroy some letters that I meant to get to you— 
for the writer’s sake, I destroyed them. One sentence :-— 
“We hear Great Britain has sent a stronger protest to 
this government (Mexico) than ever before to any Mexi- 
can Government.” But though at the moment that 
gave me hope, they are doing nothing but rob me. Once 
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I submit, it will be like the other places—gone forever. 
Yet I can not bring myself to fire on the men plowing, 
though I know they are armed and fire on me. Mind— 
I do not say they should not be killed—but in an open 
fight! 

I dare not go to Mexico City. They surely would 
burn San Pedro and probably capture me on the train. 
That I hear is arranged. 

My spirit will tell me when I can go. Would that it 
told me how to act just now! I accepted your letter as 
one for the moment to follow—when you said I should 
not lose San Pedro ultimately—words I can’t believe, but 
love to hear—and that I should save my life now. I was 
not sure that was right to do for some one must make a 
stand and there is no one dependent on me—only I don’t 
want to lose it if I can help it. I am praying hard to my 
guardian angel to help me out of this—my beautiful San 
Pedro must be saved. 

The rain has stopped. I must see what they are do- 
ing to the wheat. Poor old Benito and Porfirio could 
bear no more and have left me. 


Mexico City, 

British Legation, 

June 7, 1924. 

I am writing this in the legation. I have just reached 

here and am writing at once because Mr. Cummins says he 

is sending a bag to Washington and a letter will surely 

reach you. I am dazed by the things he tells me—how 
they hate me! How vindictive they are! 

Don’t expect anything of this note. I got up at a 

quarter to three this morning—conscious suddenly that it 


Sunset Hill, from which armed agrarians fired on the road. 
The hacienda from the hill. 
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was the seventh and they had ordered Mr. Cummins out 
of the country on the tenth. I got Dashiel and a mozo 
and we rode—galloped—twenty-five miles to Tlaxacala, 
never pausing. All this to fool the agrarians and gover- 
nor—who would have stopped us—and we are now at 
the legation, having caught a mixed train at Atlixco. 

I wanted to consult Mr. Cummins. The situation is 
the same—no open protection, but they are not firing on 
us. And I have much wheat in. I shall return in the 
morning in the same way, back for work Monday. No 
one but trusted servants knows I am away. 

I thought so of you on the wild ride. The rivers 
were swollen and it was thrilling, but now in the city a 
chill strikes my heart. I hope they don’t get me. I shall 
try to see Don Iago and send him to you if he will go. It 
is strange to write in the embassy in my riding suit, cov- 
ered with mud. Mrs. L has already been over and I 
shall sup and sleep there if they won’t let me go home. 

We must win, Daisy—and I am so astonished at what 
Mr. Cummins tells me you are doing. I shall be careful 
of myself, I promise—even run away when there is no 
hope. Dashiel is a gentle limpid angel. I can’t alas! per- 
suade him to leave me. 

Love a thousand times. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

June 13, 1924. 

Again on San Pedro. I have not written for several 
days for everything continued the same. To-day a new 
difficulty started, it is only surprising they have not be- 
gun it before—they took all the people working for me 
prisoners—in the fields, not the house mozos. I got out 
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at dawn, rode from village to village in Huejotzingo di- 
rection and collected enough men to continue the harvest. 

Yesterday they arrested my men—to-day I have fif- 
teen working for me and am going back to them now with 
my little rifle to protect them. Yes, I see the ludicrous 
part and can still smile—but may not to-morrow. The 
threshing-machine is here and Monday we hope to start. 
They say I shall not—but we shall see. 

P. S. In my fatigue at the legation I composed as in- 
telligently as I could an answer to a code cable from San 
Francisco, dictated by you—shown me just as I was leav- 
ing. It is quite useless buying them off, all the poor 
Spaniards have tried and in a day or two they come for 
more. 

June 15, 1924. 

“Alone, alone, all, all alone’ —TI believe this afternoon 
only the Ancient Mariner was ever so lonely. I went to 
my litter of papers and with true instinct found your last 
letter, which I put aside for a rainy day—it seemed 
weeks since I received it. But it can’t be so far back, as 
its date is May twenty-eighth and this is the fifteenth 
only. 

Sunday afternoon, and a heavy rain started. After 
the excitement of yesterday, great quiet has fallen, since 
noon, on the hacienda. I think it is only that the mozos 
are all sleeping. 

This morning was again lively. The good men came 
for me to show what land they could save at medios 
(halves) and I decided to see who were still loyal to the 
house. So I said I should give them lands on condition 
they would sign a paper not to ask for, or take, land giv- 
en by the agrarians. To my surprise most of them 
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signed—it is rare they will commit an overt act—but the 
few good ones left are about desperate from the persecu- 
tion of the others. We were engaged in the transaction 
when the news came that armed men were waiting to at- 
tack us in the barranca, in front. A few shots were 
fired, but I did not return them—it seems to have died 
out. 

Things are really so desperate I am trying to act with 
caution, that’s why I’m reading your letter over—in 
which you tell me I shall not ultimately iose San Pedro 
and that by living I shall gain more for the cause than by 
uselessly sacrificing my life, etc. It made me at least re- 
solve to go at it again. 

The difficulty this morning was trying to get men to 
work the threshing-machine. The ones engaged told me 
at noon they did not dare come over, as the agrarians 
threatened to take them prisoners. We are scouring the 
country. I need thirty-four. 

I kept this up until noon, when I could bear no 
more—washed my hair—aired it—sunned it—lay in the 
chapel garden and watched the sky and the flowers until 
the rain began. Wish you might see it now, it is a mass 
of African lilies and plumbago—just a brief moment of 
bloom, but lovely—and yet I could not rouse to anything. 

I have been interrupted by poor Gabriel—my young- 
est, prettiest mozo—I count it as a merit he still works 
for the house. It is four o’clock and he has just returned 
to leave the horse here as the agrarians are trying to get 
it. No one will work to-morrow—the agrarians have 
cut the hacienda off. 

I imagine there are urgent orders from Mexico and 
I have decided to show no impatience until I hear. 
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I sent Erminia to Mexico City with an important let- 
ter to Cummins, right after lunch and writing to you 
yesterday. 

Carlos’ uncle just came in to tell me they are firing 
in the barranca, shots haven’t reached the house and still 
I can’t rouse. If Dashiel* were here our bullets would be 
flying! I shall prepare to-night for I know the devil is 
in them—but no use now, they are merely working their 
rage up. 

Modesta has come in with a letter from Carlos—a 
pitiful, heartbroken scrawl—they love and revere Cum- 
mins. They were trying to take him prisoner. There 
were about thirty police around the legation. They were 
not interfering with Carlos or Felix, but the minister 
could not leave the house. 

Situation is fine, no? 

I can almost hear papa laugh—Cummins a prisoner 
in the legation—I one on San Pedro—and this little dig- 
nified noticef in the paper! 

You know the cause of Cummins’ expulsion is that 
he “instigated me to rebellion.” 

Naturally the agrarians are lively, with this insult to 
Great Britain going unpunished. I am trying not to get 
distressed over the wheat. I still have a great and beauti- 
ful crop in the field—it seems to increase as I cut it. In 
olden times it would have been a miracle! What has 
happened is that it was planted late and with the rain, 
seeds that did not come up before are now ripening. I 
love the pretty yellow grass and hope they don’t succeed 
in letting it rot in the fields. 


*She had sent Dashiel to Mexico City on important business. 
¢Clipping from Excelsior. 
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Before, Mexico City has had to respond to my calls 
for aid; now—strong in the support of Washington— 
they insult me. 

Starr-Hunt, you remember, did not publish my 
letter about Wright, but this insult appears both in 
English and Spanish. I am not going to answer it. I 
leave it to Cummins. Also no newspaper man has ap- 
peared—though continually I am told they are coming. 
I think, though, such an outrage against Cummins should 
bring things to a head. 

Sixteenth. 

Some people have come to cut wheat, but they have 
stopped the threshing-machine. Modesta has brought me 
some newspaper clippings. Briefly, a notice of General 
Ryan—he was head of some company in New York. 
Next a beautiful reception given to Mrs. Pani and Mrs. 
Warren. This does not seem an opportune time for 
Americans to flatter Mexicans. 


June 16, 1924. 

This is almost a journal I am writing—nearly daily 
mailing something to you. Yesterday I did not. Listen, 
oh, Daisy! I am sure you are excited to-day, and know 
perhaps far more than I.* 

I succeeded yesterday in spite of everything in get- 
ting forty men to work for me, and keeping Montes off. 
I did not get back to the house until noon when I was 
given the paper. I shall later send the cutting. I, who 
thought the little notice of the day before vexing, found 
two pages in the Excelsior about Cummins and me. The 
sparrow is making the Fuhrmann rage. I feel Gwendolen 


*She refers to Mr. Cummins’ expulsion. 
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will remember her German and you your Grimm, and re- 
call J am the sparrow! 

They say—among other lesser things—that I am pre- 
paring a cine (movie picture) to show in California. I 
felt grateful to Starr-Hunt—he put the kindly statements 
about me in the English section—reserving all the insults 
for Cummins! 

It is too remarkable a turn of affairs for me even to 
speculate on. I wait for you to tell me—and I may wait 
long. I wrote to you the day before—a sad letter, for the 
Lord surely had delivered me into the hands of my en- 
emies. I told Him so, and He was helping me. 

Well, I was reflecting that Cummins must be anxious 
knowing I have sent Dashiel off and that I am alone— 
when in walked Dashiel!—a physical wreck from fatigue, 
but the same gentle youth—devoted and respectful. 

I have so much to say I'll just state facts—let you 
comment yourself. He went straight to the legation 
from the train—luckily at night—and was nearly caught 
by the secret police—got out of it and off to Coyocan, 
where he found a nice letter from Mrs. N 
answered just as he should. 

The next day came out this long piece about me (and 
in the afternoon an extra)—how through Cummins I 
was trying to bring on war, etc., and how they have 
never touched my land—just threatened to—(and I who 
watch their corn grow in the Rosario and the tunnel!) A 
noble defense of the government—sent out by them. A 
bitter attack on Cummins! 

The embassy, since Cummins is besieged, telephones 
twice daily to the office—they are trying to get Dashiel 
back to safety. 


which he 
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Erminia turned fool, or did it intentionally, I don’t 
know which.* She did not give Dashiel my message not to 
return. But he said it would have been useless, I could 
not be alone. (I think he was a bit taken back to see I 
not only could, but was working the hacienda.) In this I 
admit the hand of the Lord. Dashiel is in agony for my 
life. Iam not, which has reassured him a little. X 
and those in Mexico City, he said, send word to me they 
are heart and soul with me and believe zo lies. 

The efforts to detain Dashiel only angered him and he 
escaped at midnight dressed as a tramp—walked ten miles 
or so out from Mexico—then again walked from San 
Bartolo here—and, lame and exhausted, reached San Pe- 
dro full of chivalry. 


June 18, 1924. 

This is early. I was off to the harvest and my people 
are prisoners. I am somewhat at a standstill, for with 
Cummins a prisoner, and their bitter rage against me, I 
have no one to appeal to. My only chance—and a good 
one—is that these people want to work—don’t want to be- 
long to the agrarians, are very hungry and for the first 
time dare say so! I am hoping that if I do nothing this 
time, they will find a way back to me in a day or two. 

I am, as you can imagine, rather isolated—so have to 
guess the meaning of things. I judge by this act to-day, 
imprisoning my men, that the “chiefs” in Mexico City are 
still defying public opinion (and incidentally the British 
Government) and are urging the agrarians to “act.” 

Yet Dashiel is again at my side, well armed—I am 


*She did it intentionally as she knew the people would murder 
Mrs. Evans if she were left alone. 
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too—we are not safe people to attack. I suppose I shall 
have to go again to the neglected target practise. You, I 
am sure, have more inclination to fire a gun to-day than 
I have. 

I am in one of those moods you liked as a child and 
Edith hated. I make an effort to keep myself in the 
present—the morning is heavenly—blue flowers every- 
where, pine trees still dripping dew and piny, aromatic 
perfumes—doves mournfully cooing, far off on the 
hills—all this calls me. 

Here again is Dashiel, beginning a restless wandering 
in front of me. He does not know how to steep himself 
in blue flowers so tries blue devils. Yes, he is breaking 
out the shells and I’ll finish this letter and see what I can 
do with the rifle. 

I hadn’t meant to rouse myself until Gabriel came 
back. I'd sent him off to Santa Maria on a reconnoiter- 
ing expedition to tell me if the ragged army had marched 
off. I then intended to ride over with my two carts and 
gather up the wheat in the fields—for they have started 
cutting. We can’t attack them for they are three united 
villages—armed well with Mausers and Winchesters 
(which they do not fire well) but too many stray bullets 
for the open. I doubt their attacking the house! If they 
become violent again, Dashiel and I shall endeavor to 
hide—think we can—but want—and expect—still to keep 
this open until the last minute! 

The threshing-machine is emitting feeble puffs. I 
am hiding from the machinist—Rocha—imagine his feel- 
ings—they won't let his men work! 

I have just thought of the English word—I am “boy- 
cotted’—am I not? 
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Yesterday Erminia returned, but gave me no more 
news than I got from the papers. Felix, Modesta’s 
brother, is locked inside with Mr. Cummins. The poor 
little thing told me how at night they tried to get tortillas 
[Mexican bread] through the grating to him—but the 
police stopped them. 

The day has begun stormily. The gardener tells me 
he has to leave before they catch him—I suppose in a few 
minutes we shall be mounting our guns on the roof. I 
don’t want to. I have Dashiel in hand—and won't fire if 
I can help it. 

Last night I thought of you in your desperate fight 
for me. I am unable to hear a word—we know nothing 
of what papers are saying there—I feel you are stirring 
things, yet know nothing. I hope you have my cable. 

Truly this is a strange situation! Way-worn, retired, 
crumbling San Pedro in the modern lime-light! 

Gabriel has just returned (wish it were the “Angel 
Gabriel’—he is the only Gabriel who should fittingly 
speak on San Pedro). This Gabriel says he did not go 
too near, but all the men in the fields were being marched 
off prisoners and he could not find the man who has the 
keys to Santa Maria—we are now off to search for him. 


June 20, 1924. 
Just as I sent my last letter to you, speculating on the 
meaning of—and what would come of—the “expulsion 
of Mr. Cummins,” I was given your letter telling me that 
on the third you began the newspaper campaign—my 
“death-warrant” you feared. Don’t believe these people 
are meant to sign it—but we shall see! 
I know just how you take these things, and I am sorry 
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I am the cause—but lose me—as I lose myself—in the 
great struggle against barbarism we are consciously and 
unconsciously being drawn into. 

Every now and then I realize it—and I feel terribly 
alone—but then strength comes back to me. 

Last night I had a very strong realization, as at dusk 
I came back after a long struggle against the “boycott” — 
to get the Excelsior I had sent in for—and read: “The 
British Government has recalled Mr. Cummins and he 
leaves to-night.” Recalled, and relations severed! I did 
feel alone! Whom to appeal to—the Archives given over 
to the American Embassy—which Mr. Warren was hur- 
rying back to receive! 

It further stated, briefly: “The incident was brought 
about on account of his defense of Mrs. Rosalie Evans.” 
No more, but that is enough. Certain of the British 
whose wealth and position depend upon British recogni- 
tion demand it, with or without guarantees of protection 
to foreigners. This with total disregard of the future. 
All that set are against me. 

I saw it all in a flash, and yet the overwhelming feel- 
ing did not crush me. I understood why the day before 
the agrarian mob of eighty or so strong, marched over 
to Santa Maria—led by Juan Morales (he who helped 
burn San Pedro in December)—with orders from Gen- 
eral Manuel Montes to allow no one to work on San 
Pedro. The crop (a third remains) was to be theirs any- 
how, and the medieros, the good Indians who work on 
halves with the hacienda, were turned off the fields and 
their oxen taken—to be released on paying the fine. 

They fired on the employees, but when I got over 
there, all was silent—and remains so. 
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To-day, no one on the place—since five, Dashiel, who 
has been riding over the deserted fields, reports no one— 
friend or foe—in sight. But saddest—the silent thresh- 
ing-machine in front of the hacienda—the lone mechanic 
keeping watch—the impressive silence of when—at sea— 
the engine suddenly stops—in a storm! How you miss 
the throbbing—the very throbbing you longed to stifle 
when you lay at ease, on the deck. 

To return to last evening. As soon as energy re- 
turned I tried to get Modesta off at midnight, to take 
the Mexican train from Santa Ana—but the man who 
knows the way was sick with grippe, so I wrote an urgent 
letter to Mrs. L and a tentative one to Ben to ask 
where I stood—to whom I should appeal—etc. 

Now dear Mr. Cummins who responded so gallantly 
to my call is gone far out of it. 

Calm came out of it for me at least—last night the 
Lord—who sometimes is “my Shepherd”—gave me a 
sweet sleep—you know the difference from the heavy 
sorrowful kind—and I awoke as if it were an Easter 
Sunday—a real one—and by six was out with the 
dogs—escaped alone to look up to the mountains and 
breathe before the troublous day began. 

It seemed quite natural when almost immediately Don 
W , he of San Martin, rode up on his bicycle to tell 
me of my danger. 

Really nice of him to warn me. He had been in 
Puebla yesterday to see Almazan about buying his wheat 
in Polaxtla—which Almazan shares with Manuel Montes 
and the villagers. While Don W was in the ante-sala 
of Almazan’s waiting-room—military quarters—the 
chief of staff burst forth, before all present, against me. 
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They were just awaiting, he told Don W. , Cummins’ 
expulsion order to be signed by Obregon, when they 
could fulfill their orders to march with their regiment 
(glad it takes a regiment to get me!) and take possession 
of San Pedro—and hang the sefiora on one of her trees! 

Don W shook with excitement as he told it, under 
my eucalyptus trees—they looked very tall to me—too 
tall for them to hang me from—but who can say? It 
would be only an incident after all and perhaps an in- 
cident which would hurt them more than me. 

Not to be discursive—Almazan then received Don 
W. and after settling the wheat deal, carelessly in- 
quired how the Sefiora Evans was: “How are things 
down there, has she a guard?”’—surprised as Warren 
when he heard from Don W that I had none— 
then inquired, not carelessly, how much wheat I had in 
the barn, the size of the hacienda, what Don W-. 
thought of it. “Our government means to buy it—I 
shall be down Monday or Tuesday,” said Almazan. 

This is Friday. Don W , shrewd Spaniard, said 
to me: “Can’t you get men to get your crop off (that’s 
what they want) while England and Mexico dispute? 
You have the best crop in the valley.” Counting in the 
medieros there are about fifty or sixty thousand pesos 
right now still in the place. All want the Rhine gold, 
while England is down and out. I told him of the word 
“boycott’”—which he knew full well—he then said: 
“Use your pistol, but don’t let the chief of staff and the 
regiment get you. That is what I warn you of. AI- 
mazan will come down when all is over.” 

I have no doubt that was their plan. Somehow I 
feel this morning—now Cummins has been recalled— 
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England offended, standing over his “corpse’—they are 
not so keen for mine—and some one may be whispering 
reason in their ears. 

I am doing what I can to be cautious. I am sending 
Modesta to town to tell me what the boys—Carlos and 
Felix—are doing—see Mrs. L and bring me news 
of what I am to do. No, I never hear of what you or 
they are doing. My letters are what they like to get hold 
of—lI’ll see how we shall mail this. 

It is a heavenly day, so quiet—a sort of “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Man” day! I don’t mean to fire on 
the regiment—only try to hold the fort until the Ameri- 
can Embassy condescends to send some one to save 
Dashiel. I promise to keep my promise and save my life. 
Almazan. himself won’t kill me—but we had an example 
of how he keeps his word and holds his hordes in—but 
if Don lago escaped them, I hope to now. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 
June 24, 1924. 

Where are we? I do not know what is going on. 
Mr. Cummins was not able to communicate with me after 
the seventh, the day I made the flying visit of which I 
hope you have since heard. He told me then of his con- 
viction that the British Government would not abandon 
me to my enemies. 

The report about San Pedro must have reached the 
Foreign Office about the fifteenth—when the storm 
burst here—the day Dashiel brought me back an “extra” 
insulting Cummins and me. 

Each day the papers have been milder, but full of the 
incident, until yesterday, when really not a word, 
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I am going to risk sending you Mr. Cummins’ last 
letter to me—it shows him in a splendid light. He is 
deeply depressed. I hope on the night of departure he 
felt some consolation, for even the newspapers admitted 
the entire British colony turned out and cheered and 
cheered him! That I should have been the immediate 
cause grieves me to the heart, yet I feel, though for the 
minute San Pedro has hurt him, time will alter things 
and he will be richly rewarded. 

I hear through Howard that the English colony, on 
the whole, is with me. I am so glad of that. The Amer- 
ican one, I fear, is angry, but that is not my fault. We 
had no right to recognize this government. I let Mr. 
Warren cajole me into acquiescence once, but not a second 
time. To use his favorite Henry Ward Beecher quota- 
tion: “I may make mistakes, but never the same one 
twice.” He will be here soon and I expect has instructions 
with regard to me. If San Pedro saved me from such 
straits as you tell me I was in, it will help me again, I 
alone am not competent to cope with such odds. 

I not only fear misrepresentation of my case but of 
conditions here. 

Mr. King, the British Consul-General, telegraphed me 
two days ago: “In case of difficulties please apply to 
American Embassy.” The day before Cummins left I 
sent a note to the American Embassy asking to whom I 
was to address myself, and received this reply—I’ll keep it 
for you—freezing! “American Embassy has nothing to 
do with British subjects and interests’’—or to that effect. 
And that in answer to a note in which I told them our dan- 
ger was great. 


Yesterday, following King’s instructions and quoting 
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his telegram, I addressed a formal letter to Mr. Schoen- 
feld, Mr, Warren’s man, brought from the embassy in 
Berlin to help him as counsellor. I have not met him. I 
asked if he could stop present outrages. If a man steps 
off my place he is arrested. Montes—unrestrained— 
threatening me and my people. 

We have now only Gabriel and a trembling old trojero 
in Benito’s place. José could stand no more—left yes- 
terday. Pascual helps guard at night—then Dash- 
iel and I—the little painter asked permission to 
go to Puebla yesterday. Will he return? I only ask 
that they restrain Montes and his agrarians, and let my 
people thresh and finish the harvest. A third of the 
wheat is still in the field and they won’t allow us to cut it. 

Rocha wants to thresh, but Montes sent an order to 
him that if he tried, the agrarians would burn his ma- 
chine as well as my wheat and kill the men, and so 
far none will dare to defy him, though J promise to keep 
them off. I really think I could. As trouble increases 
I see Dashiel’s eyes growing white, his bitter humor 
returning! 

So I stop this frivolous talk to answer your question. 
Obregon’s last order was: “Complete expropriation.” 
Even his friend Warren said: “But why the partial con- 
fiscation to the villages which he has granted?” I have 
no answer but: “He does what he chooses.” 

Please, if you must print my picture, take the one with 
the three dogs—put under it: “The dogs that glared at 
Pani.” Would that they had throttled him! That is not 
for publication—but he splutters about the dogs in every 
interview, and besides he is a fabricator. He saw only 
Bruni—but where I am concerned he sees double beyond 
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a doubt! I saw in the Excelsior extra that a foreign 
reporter had been asking about me and they took 
him at once to Pani, Saenz and Co., so he should be 
informed of the truth. I hope he got it. Also Mr. 
Cummins told me two reporters from the States were 
sent to San Pedro—they never reached me. At first 
I was quite worried—fearing foul play—but think 
they got scared off, it takes really a lion-hearted stranger 
to reach my den now, few messengers, even, dare come 
out here. The little painter just returned—three cheers 
for him! He received word he was not to be taken pris- 
oner but shot the next time caught on San Pedro. Being 
a true Spartan that made him hurry back, so we are rein- 
forced for to-night. I am now merely protesting until a 
real opportunity arises to strike a blow for my stolen 
fields, not dig a hole by night and kill at dawn, but blight 
the standing corn in my own witch way. 


The agrarians planted corn in the stolen fields imme- 
diately adjoining Mrs. Evans’ corn—under similar con- 
ditions in every way. When I saw the fields in August 
her corn was tall, dark green, flourishing—their corn 
withered and blighted. The Indians came from far and 
near to see the “miracle.” It was a curious coincidence. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

June 26, 1924. 

Yesterday I wrote you everything and there is noth- 

ing more to say—all the same, no men working, yet no 

Almazan, no regiment has come to take me off. I have 

again sent Dashiel to Mexico City, but this time I know 
he will return. 
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I got another telegram from Mr. King (I suppose the 
American Embassy has orders not to touch my case) 
asking me to tell him present conditions, keeping “strictly 
to facts.’ That last phrase made me feel Cummins’ loss, 
for he knows me and knew, though the facts connected 
with San Pedro sound like romance, they are true. 

Well, to go back to Dashiel—I sent him to Mexico 
City to see Mr. Schoenfeld and to explain just how things 
stand, then go to Mr. King and tell him also exact con- 
ditions. 

Dashiel is a plain American youth, who speaks to 
the point and will put my case clearly? 

The agrarians didn’t break in last night, but Gabriel 
has just told me he can stand no more—he leaves to-night. 
I have the little painter still, and Pascual, and think it will 
be all right. This time I want Dashiel to return if only 
for a day, to tell me where I stand with the American Em- 
bassy and what Mr. King is doing. Even Howard has 
stopped writing, or I don’t get his letters. 

I have told Dashiel urgently to beg for guaranties that 
I may be allowed to thresh my wheat and finish getting 
the crop. You see they mean to ruin me, but I still hope 
something—perhaps San Pedro himself !—will stop them, 
and I don’t despond. The rain is pouring this afternoon 
and that will wash down much of the overripe wheat in 
the fields—but to-day a man crept through the blockade 
and told me the people were getting very hungry and some 
would work Monday. This is Thursday. If they do, 
that’s not so bad. 


Another day, twenty-seventh, early. Not in the fields 
yet. Two more men came to work in the house. Gabriel 
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withdrew his resignation last night and stayed on watch. 
Under forty, men still do uncalculating acts—over forty 
I count them heroes when they do. Later a note was 
given me from Ben, the nice boy—Schoenfeld had my 
letter and could do nothing—had no instructions from 
Washington. Warren, according to the paper, arrives 
to-morrow. 


July 5, 1924. 

Do you still live or have they removed you as well as 
your letters? 

I wrote a few days ago saying I had sent Dashiel to 
Mexico to explain the boycott—or whatever it was— 
against me. He came back on the day he said he would 
and really saved the situation. I could not speak for my- 
self as some one else could speak for me. Even as I 
thought, Mr. King had doubted all my statements, They 
seemed incredible. 

From Mr, King, Dashiel went to the American Em- 
bassy—they received him with open arms as a hero (War- 
ren had not returned). Ben told him I must think him a 
brute—but he is scared for his very life, Dashiel says, the 
fight is so bitter. 

To end it, he told me (as I thought), a great effort is 
to be made to settle my claim by buying it at its fiscal, tax, 
value, one hundred thousand pesos in Mexican bonds, 
which are valueless. 

The British Foreign Office is acting really remark- 
ably well, I think, living up to England’s best traditions. 
The Foreign Office sent a telegram for a Captain Holla- 
combe, Secretary to Consul-General King, to go down at 
once to San Pedro and report conditions. 
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So Dashiel hurried back Friday, Captain Hollacombe 
arriving Saturday at noon. Both Mrs. L and an- 
other friend in Mexico wrote me a caution of what im- 
portance his visit was to me and to show him everything. 
You can picture how I felt when a very tall thin English- 
man arrived—a grand inquisitor, but not bad-hearted. 
He gave me a little advantage by telling Dashiel he was 
dreadfully prejudiced against me. 

Really, don’t you think the Lord must love me—the 
way I am tried in every direction? Dashiel obliterated 
himself to serve me with Hollacombe. We took him over 
the fields. He saw the value of the place and the wheat 
they would not let me harvest and what was in the barns— 
so that statement at least was true! It was really curious 
to see him change toward me. 

With my wheat getting ruined, I felt I could not stand 
much more, so on Monday I was to make a final effort to 
break the boycott, and had announced to my people 
(medieros) I would open the harvest again on Santa Ma- 
ria at seven in the morning. Just as I was mounting my 
horse Dashiel said: “Better let me go first, Holla- 
combe wants to speak to you. He has a list of official 
questions and has decided to return to Mexico City to-day, 
also to speak to Manuel Montes himself. He may not be 
as bad as you say.” 

I went in naturally, and told Dashiel to tell the people 
I should be there a little later. Hollacombe no longer 
filled me with fear, he had reached the second stage—tell- 
ing me why my enemies hated me and why he had been 
prejudiced. “One thing,” he said, “no woman could stand 
what you have gone through—then come up to Mexico 
City the next day, and gaily go out to a party!” 
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I had not yet uttered my defense—and merely begged 
him not to interview Montes as it would only hurt me— 
when a man came running into the dining-room: “Nifa, 
eight armed men are in front stopping your oxen plow- 
ing—your people are running.” I really forgot Holla- 
combe’s presence, grabbed my pistol and ran out to save 
my poor people in the field—they were in the cedar 
avenue. 

I hardly reached it, when I heard Hollacombe striding 
after—and eight men ran from us. 

He said: ‘Where are they?” 

I said: “Those must be the eight running.” 

“Impossible!” replied he, “they would not run from 
you like that.” 

“They always do,” I answered. We stood a minute 
and then at a safe distance, they fired on us—fast, with 
rifles, and began getting back of the eucalyptus trees in 
the other avenue. 

I sent for my horse, for I wanted to warn Dashiel in 
Santa Maria not to come back by that avenue. Holla- 
combe was flushed and excited: “They will stop you, 
you can't go. They are cutting us off from the house.” 
I turned back with him, thinking how to get word to 
Dashiel—for the whole avenue was full of them, when 
who should turn up but Diego’s Luisa—to thank me for 
having saved Diego. (Isn’t it marvelous? I did save 
him.) I dare say no more. 

Well, she, a daughter of the revolution and of the 
people, quickly grasped the situation and undertook to 
reach Dashiel if she could. We, Hollacombe, the little 
painter and I, went with rifles on the roof. We could 
hear firing, but far off now, and I felt very badly about 
Dashiel. 
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The suspense lasted half an hour—when he appeared 
on the golden sorrel—who for once bucked at a happy 
moment and saved the day. 

Now for his story. Agreeable, wasn’t it, to watch 
Hollacombe’s face and see him grasping medieval con- 
ditions in the twentieth century! Dashiel said he was 
watching the men start the harvest—many of them— 
when a number of armed ruffians ran up on him. He 
wasn’t afraid and started talking—to gain time and see 
what they meant—the usual talk—‘I shouldn’t work,” 
etc. He, like most men, was glad to defy my orders and 
let them come near, I never do, for they always mean 
harm and you are lost if you parley. Remember your 
experience?* Before he knew what had happened about 
thirty men rushed him—one struck him on the back with 
a musket (back reported black and blue), another 
grabbed his bridle rein—he struck him off. The sorrel 
could bear no more, gave two tremendous bucks, scatter- 
ing the men, and broke through on a run for life. All 
opened fire on Dashiel—as wonderful as Don Iago’s es- 
cape. The bullets whizzed around, but never struck him 
nor the horse. They yelled: “Kill him, kill him.” On 
the whole about two hundred (the paper says three hun- 
dred) were out. He says four on horseback pursued him, 
firing at a distance—and so he reached us. 

Gabriel they carried off to Huejotzingo—and some 
others—but did not kill them. I really think it was a 
remarkable escape. 

It was meant for both of us—such numbers we have 
never had before and I had notified the men I would be at 


*We were attacked by a band of agrarians when I visited her in 
December. 
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Santa Maria. If I had been there, one of us surely would 
have been caught. 

I am going to enclose Hollacombe’s little note from 
San Martin. He left at midday, for he said: “I can do 
more for you in Mexico City than here’”—and he has. 
The note sounds sincere and Dashiel says he is now 
warmly for me—he should be. 

The paper the next day did not mention this little inci- 
dent, en passant—but that M. Montes with three hundred 
armed agrarians had marched into Huejotzingo possibly 
to remove the authorities—two they had taken home and 
assassinated. Iam sure the killing of us was planned—or 
they never would have made a straight rush for Dash- 
iel—and Mexico City would have said: ‘Accidental, the 
government is not responsible.” 

Well, this is Thursday. Monday Hollacombe left and 
yesterday the colonel, who before insulted me, came over 
with the agrarians and after arguing a bit made them 
agree to let my men harvest. This is noon and we are 
harvesting. “Orders,” he said, “came from Me-ico 
City.”* 

I have a bad knee and am feeling horrid. My enemies 
are many and powerful, but “a long pull, a strong pull and 
a pull altogether” and we shall yet come out of it. 


; *This again was in response to repeated appeals made to Wash- 
ington by her friends, but Mrs. Evans was not aware of these ef- 
forts to save her. 


CHAPTER XIV 
July 6, 1924—August 2, 1924 


Election Day—Warren Advises—A Disgraceful Treaty—Reports 

to London—An Interview with Warren—A Lot of “Twaddle’— 

Warren a Hard Man—Mrs, Evans Begged to Stop Her Press Cam- 

paign—A Call at the American Embassy—Warren Changeable as 

the Wind—Threshing Wheat Again—Obregon Backs His Word-- 
Great Danger. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

July 6, 1924. 

Last night when peevish with pain in my knee and no 
letter—late—came an express package from Mexico City, 
and letters—two from you and newspaper clippings—the 
first I’ve seen from the States—how splendidly Pierson 
has kept his word. If I had had any feelings left that 
would have roused me. But that particular Rosalie Evans 
is so remote—so different from the custodian of San 
Pedro, with her champion. She read with interest, but as 
a critic, not an interested party. He, the champion, looks 
like the man at arms of the papal guard. Poor Pope! I'll 
make a quick picture of my room and you can see it. I’ve 
lighted a fire. Sitting on the floor counting money—it is 
pay-day and money has not arrived so I’ve collected odds 
and ends, got together two hundred pesos in cinco centa- 
vos—are the patient Modesta and the old major-domo. 
It is raining and Saturday. I certainly have chosen a fe- 
licitous time to have a bad knee! I sent Dashiel to take a 
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turn in front to see what was going on in the wheat, for 
since the other day (that is three days ago) we are har- 
vesting—about thirty men—I should have three times as 
many. He and the little painter have just come in—rapid- 
ly! About forty men on horseback chased them, guns 
pointed, but did not fire this time—and the witch is pre- 
paring to pay her followers! 

To-morrow is the day of elections and to prevent any 
opposition, I hear, troops are collected in the towns. 
Montes and his agrarians are given the country to guard— 
so to-night they may raid us. I can not say I expect it— 
when so often warned and threatened I find they are apt 
not to execute, and I am convinced if Montes had had 
forty well-armed men they would have continued the 
chase after Dashiel and the little painter; these were just 
playful bravos. 

Now for your letter! I see you feel about Mr. Cum- 
mins even as I do. It is a tragedy—take it as you will. 
He meant to retire honorably to his lovely house and relax 
in his garden, and these bitter devils have driven him 
forth. 


July 7th: Darkness stopped this letter. I only have 
candles, they are hard to write by. I don’t often want 
to do anything at night. I am too sleepy. To continue 
Mr. Cummins. I have written once and mean to again 
to-day—but instead of seeming less hard—what has hap- 
pened to him—it appears sadder daily—not only for him, 
but for me. To-day is election day and so far quiet. 

I have your letter and you have no idea how much you 
help me by repeating such a telegram—the one saying Mr. 
Warren advised turning my case over to Claims Commis- 
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sion. It shows clearly where my danger lies and gives 
me a chance at least to fight it. I am willing to take five 
hundred thousand for the place—not less—so your main 
statement was correct. 

At the price they have appraised the land for my 
future taxation—if I keep it—inclusive of lands stolen by 
agrarians—its value would be—not including buildings— 
seven hundred thousand. In the old days the tax value 
was nominal and never considered. I used to pay taxes 
on one hundred thousand, all the other places in the same 
proportion. But they now have passed a law—which so 
far has not been put into effect—to tax at their real value, 
Imagine confiscating the land and still making me pay 
some two hundred and fifty dollars a month for it! Mr. 
Warren has signed a treaty which is a disgrace—and so 
worded that the American people will not understand, un- 
til too late, how iniquitous it is. And how many thou- 
sands of small places are ruined by it! We bought 
these lands under treaty rights, and under this new agree- 
ment the Mexican Government confiscate and pay for 
them at some future date, in worthless bonds, for 
a third of their value—knowing perfectly that ‘their 
owners will die in poverty long before that date. You 
know all this so I shall spare you, but I thought you 
might like it summarized again, 

I am in a very hard position—if I remain silent—or 
had remained silent—I refer to the newspaper cam- 
paign—as I have done for years they would have treated 
me as they have thousands of others. 

I really meant it when I told you in December—when 
they burned the hacienda and hunted my people—there 
came a change in me—I resolved to make my cause pub- 
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lic and in that way to help others as well as myself— 
and we may yet succeed! 

I am going to Mexico City to-morrow and talk things 
over with the consul-general before seeing Warren—in 
fact, I shall have to be guided by him in that, as he says 
his orders are direct from London to investigate my 
case, and I believe he is trying to help me. If I get 
through to-morrow without hindrance I shall save most 
of the crop. As to Flores, we have long thought he had 
no chance, in every town gun-men have attacked him. 
The voting is not even considered seriously, only Calles 
men will dare forth and of course an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Flores is at the moment in Sonora where he re- 
tired to save his life, saying he could do no more, and 
Obregon has his best troops massed on the border of the 
state to see he does no more. J. M. Sanchez’ men and 
Manuel Montes are fighting for the local control of San 
Martin. 1am hoping they will be so occupied they will 
let San Pedro alone. 

Mexico City, 
July 9, 1924. 

Here I am. I mailed a letter to you written on the 
hacienda telling of the intended trip and reasons there- 
for. I seem to be feared like thin ice. Yes, I think the 
tide is about to turn, but not with Z 1 Yesterday 1 
wanted to speak to a man at the embassy and though I 
telephoned three or four times, he was always “‘out.’’ At 
last I realized by the patient, yet kindly voice of the un- 
derling who answered, that he ever would be! Then like 
the proscribed in every age and land, I had a desire to see 
how many would cut me and to feel, before Hollacombe 
came to lunch, where I stood in general, 
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Now for Hollacombe! We had lunch together after 
a business interview the day before. We talked over his 
reports to London. The shooting scene, as he described 
it, was more graphic than I expected, but two parts I dis- 
liked—they will give me trouble. In one he said the ha- 
cienda was worth all I asked—but I was unyielding. 
Also it was an error, my insulting the army by having the 
guard removed. 

It was my fault that he said this, for I had not clearly 
explained the causes—but good or bad, it has gone to 
London. Almazan insulted him in his interview in Pue- 
bla and told him we, Hollacombe and I, had attacked the 
agrarians! You remember—the tale of this attack and 
also how they fired on Hollacombe and me. That par- 
ticular day we never fired a shot. Then with much di- 
plomacy I made him promise to say to Mr. Warren (he 
went from me to a reception at his house) that I was in 
town and should like an audience. Would he care to talk 
matters over. 

Hollacombe said probably he would not, but late last 
night he telephoned me—said Warren requested audience 
at noon to-day. So I did not return to the hacienda as I 
intended—and in a few minutes must dress to go. 

I’ve just had a long interview with Barroso, in charge 
of my law business while Lozano is away, and think he will 
keep his promise to let them get no letters or papers of 
mine from the office. Hollacombe still thinks they will 
make an effort to settle my claim, for, frankly, conditions 
are untenable. The Mexican Government means to con- 
fiscate as soon as I lift the crop, and how shall I prevent 
it? 

Now that is just the question I mean to put to Mr. 
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Warren this morning, and if he declines any assistance I 
intend to inform the Foreign Office in London and heg 
them to help me. 

So that cable you copied at the end of your letter will 
fit in perfectly. If I want another sent I shall wire you 
to that effect. I do not doubt his head, but his heart— 
and we hear he is leaving for good in a few days—-for 
greater things at home!—so I expect small satisfaction 
from my interview. His granting one is only a matter of 
policy, owing to your telegrams and newspaper publicity. 


San Pedro, 
July 14, 1924. 

I got back day before yesterday to see how Dashiel 
was getting along with the harvest and found him at his 
best, the ingenuous devoted boy. No interference with 
the harvest—was only fired on once, but after that, peace. 

I want to continue Warren, so in case it grows late 
and I have only time to rush for the train I can mail this 
in Mexico City—for my interview was crucial and you 
must be aware of each detail to help me ward off con- 
sequences—if possible. Sir Edwin is helping in London. 

First, it was a mistake to let Hollacombe go with me. 
Before going in he told me: “Don’t contradict Warren. 
Let him say what he chooses and then ask what he can 
do.” Sound advice you will say—I thought so too, and 
agreed, never dreaming what it would lead to, nor do I 
yet know. 

Warren received us almost immediately, Hollacombe 
took a half-seat on a table in an inconspicuous clerk 
fashion and Warren was all the American millionaire 
with me. He looked prosperous, better than I ever saw 
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him, but with a gleam of cold resentment in his light blue 
eyes—he never took them off me—I think he wanted me 
to die of hysteria. I did not, but he made me coldly 
angry. Remember, or recall the last time I saw him with 
Mr. Cummins and he promised the crop? Well, he started 
from there—with covert slurs on Cummins. “They” 
(the Mexican Government) “have only troubled you 
about the crop to punish Cummins. They are no longer 
angry with you. If you weren’t such an hysterical per- 
son—always thinking they wanted to kill you—I could 
tell you many things. I’ve always said unless you put 
yourself in front of a cannon they wouldn’t hurt you— 
nor want to. You have me to thank for the guard you 
have. I got it for you.” Here I interrupted. I make it 
brief, but this had gone on for at least fifteen minutes, in 
a calm condemning voice, pausing to knock ashes off his 
cigar and incidentally remark on other things. 

I replied: “I have no guard.” 

“You have, you can’t deny it! I have your letters. I 
have seen them, giving the names of officers.” 

“Ves,” I replied, “earlier I had one—but not in the re- 
cent attacks.” 

“What do you call recent? Cummins spoke to them 
when he was down.” 

“Yes,” I said again, “but I refer to the time when I 
had to request the guard removed, for reasons I have 
explained.” (Here a quick side dispute saying all my 
reasons are false.) “Since then no guard.” 

“Yes, you have. Didn’t a colonel speak to you the 
other day?” 

“Yes, but he only spoke and was friendly with the 
agrarians and left at once. We have had no assistance. 
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Mr. Hollacombe can tell you only last week, when he was 
there, there was no guard, was there Mr. Hollacombe?” 
SILENCE on the part of Hollacombe. (When after- 
ward I asked why he answered: “T couldn’t contradict an 
ambassador. You promised not to. What difference did 
it make whether he said you had a guard or not?’’) 
Warren then coolly continued: “As I said, by 
your own admission you spoke to a colonel—there- 
fore you had a guard! Next you want me to ask 
protection for you against confiscation—when many 
Americans are in the same position and hundreds have 
been murdered, what would Obregon think of me?” 
Then a lot of twaddle about the Claims Commission. 
By then I decided I would listen to no more. So I got up 
and said as politely as I could: “Iam sorry, Mr. Warren, 
I troubled you. It was under the false impression that 
you would represent British interests, and I see no use in 
prolonging the interview.” 
“You shan’t leave me like that,” he protested, “saying 
I refused to assist you. We all admire you’”—Really if 
a look could kill!—“keep it up—I should say so—you are 
the only one in the whole Republic who has stood for his 
rights, and quite right you are. Now give me some legal 
reason—any kind—I’ll take it to the president. There 
has been such a noise made over this case, I think he will 
be glad to settle it without much difficulty. You have 
never given a legal reason.” You see how irritating, 
when Lozano months ago gave Mr. Warren the entire 
defense. So after a long lecture on the publicity cam- 
paign, and saying in one breath “the awful mistake” 
and in the next “owing to the unpleasant notoriety, they 
wished to settle it,”—we parted. 
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I explained to Hollacombe that if I had agreed that I 
had a guard I would condemn myself, and that if Warren 
were ten times an ambassador I could agree to no such 
false statement. Truthfully, I can’t say what they 
wanted—unless the great Warren has been reprimanded, 
owing to your telegrams, and tried to intimidate me into 
saying I had one. I hate to think it, but I almost believe 
he wanted to make me rave with rage. I have seen him in 
the old interviews wipe tears from his eyes and be sen- 
timental—but none of our recent talks has been emotional. 
I am sure his defense in Washington has been that I am 
an hysterical woman and that none of the things I write is 
true. But owing to your “infernal” newspaper campaign 
you are embarrassing the government and it must be 
stopped—hence their rage. 

The Mexican Government has perfect control of the 
agrarians. Warren knows it. If he makes them give 
back the land and rescind the confiscation orders I shall 
be silent, but mot till then. For he may try to fool me as 
he did at the time of the Convention and the American 
recognition—fool me, and then let them do what they will 
with me. He is a hard man. 

I hope I have made it clear—he is too clever a man to 
start an interview by calling me hysterical and forcing a 
lie on me (about the guard) without knowing he was 
making me bitterly angry. In my own mind I am not 
sure if I should have let him say it so often. It was a 
cowardly attack on one who he knows has been making a 
desperate defense against great odds. To have one of 
your own countrymen—the man who might be expected 
to sympathize if not uphold you—join with the Mexican 
Government, (which, by the way, he himself said was 
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largely made up of assassins, robbers, worse than the 
Russians) and then deliberately try to discredit you by 
the old-time honored attack “that she was hysterical!” 
We shall see the result. 

I asked Barroso for the legal defense, but he could 
not get it ready that afternoon and I had to come down to 
see how the harvest was going. As I stated in the begin- 
ning, Dashiel had done well, no interruption in three days, 
if it continues quiet all the wheat will be in soon. I am 
going to Mexico City to-day to see Barroso’s report and 
I shall wire decision. 


Mexico City, 
July 15, 1924, 

We must be cautious now, for I feel a long pull, 
strong pull, etc., and we shall reach land—none in sight 
yet—but thrilling things are going on right now. 
I'll get you quickly up in the boat, give you an oar and 
spiritually make you row your hardest! 

[I enclose telegram received while reading your letter, 
seems to answer your remarks about wheat—that mir- 
acle you see has taken place, I am getting the crop and the 
threshing-machine is to throb again. You must by now 
have the account of Hollacombe’s visit and my first in- 
terview with the ambassador. Listen to the second. I 
mailed a letter the day after I arrived, Monday. 

This is Friday and I am still in the city. Tuesday 
Hollacombe told me, you remember—I was again to be 
seen—and I went alone. My very entrance told me what 
to expect. I went serenely, I had no fear. I knew in- 
tuitively he never would have sent for me unless he 
wished to placate me. I was about five minutes in the 
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general waiting-room, when Ben came up—pleasure, nay, 
cordiality, in his voice and manner—‘Please step right 
into his private office.” A lovely one. A curious 
change has taken place in Ben from boy to man. After 
some talk of Beatrice, he asked if I had seen the Out- 
look. (I hadn't.) A splendid article, according to Ben, 
and ends “hoping Mrs. Evans wins out.” 

Then a boy I like in the embassy—just a clerk, but a 
nice boy—slipped up and talked—in fact, a general flut- 
ter. At last the Great Man—a sort of seraphic great 
man beginning: 

“Are you getting the crop in?” 

The Woman: “Yes, Mr. Warren.” 

The Great Man: “I was cross to you the other day 
because you will expose yourself. You are quite right 
to plow over the land they have stolen, but be prudent— 
I don’t want you killed. Destroy it at night, any time 
they are not watching. In your place I should act just 
as you do. The first man that started it with me, I’d 
shoot him just as Hearst did*—that’s how he stopped it.” 
I can’t remember more, but he again said: “‘You will 
admit I know more of the Mexican Government’s inten- 
tions’ —I don’t—but let it pass—“than you do—and they 
are going to stop the agrarian question, and you without 
fighting will get your land back. You would have all 
along.” 

I hope you note this sentence contradicts the for- 
mer—but I suppose that is his idea of diplomacy. But 
the gist of it all is, he still means to act—asked for the 
papers—that’s why I am still here. One closing lovely 


*It was reported in Mexico that the manager of the Hearst 
hacienda always defended himself if attacked. 
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sentence: “I am doing this personally with you, on ac- 
county of the nasty way X—— speaks of Cummins. It is 
too jarring for you to do business with him.” Before 
I left he again demanded the papers. 

Papers at last found by me yesterday morning, and 
with Hollacombe’s aid put in form for Warren. Now 
that was noon—I have not heard—that’s why I say 
“pull hard.” Friday they asked me to stay over, you 
see it is worth trying for and of vital importance. 

I had a slight bout at the British Consulate yesterday 
when I said the orders must be rescinded or I would not 
be still. They openly beg me to stop my “infernal press 
campaign.” I fear the Mexicans only want to get a little 
delay, as before—to pretend they have arranged it—get 
British recognition—and then let me drop deep, deep 
down where I belong. 

Emily has to be seen in a minute—only discovered I 
was here last night—‘‘Why did you not let me know? I 
should have taken you to Mrs. Warren’s reception Wed- 
nesday. The people want to see you.” 

Tea at Emily’s. At first she took me up-stairs as 
Fritz had some men to lunch—who were still talking, and 
afterward she took me down to meet them. They were 
Americans: the president of the Southern Pacific and 
two others of equal category inspecting Mexico; also 
Weldon, the manager of the Bank of Montreal, and one 
of the most rabid against Mr. Cummins and for British 
recognition at all costs. Personally, a small man, the 
other men tall, extremely well-bred and out to be pleased. 
Fritz in mock heroics, but with a decided touch of respect, 
introduced me, with a quick quotation from Cummins’ 
speech about me. W- became very small and the 
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Americans were “just right”—respectful and kind to a 
degree that would have pleased any one. 

One word—in a letter a week ago you promised 
newspaper clippings of what Agnes had said. They have 
not reached me. I now make a quick confession, pardon 
and understand. The only thrill of pleasure I have 
had—blush for me—was the Galveston News say- 
ing simply who I was. That recalled my lost identity— 
pink sea shells—childhood dreams and drives on the 
beach. Even Bowden’s card gave me pleasure. 

I want to return to San Pedro to-morrow for the 
opening of the threshing (Monday)—unless Warren 
himself asks me to stay. 


Mexico City, 
July 19, 1924. 

Have just mailed one letter and shall begin another. 
I am discouraged—no not that—displeased, provoked, 
disgusted—not in the least discouraged. 

I went to the embassy and asked for Schoenfeld, 
Counsellor of the Embassy (a good-looking, well-man- 
_nered New Yorker, about thirty-five). He said Warren 
would let me know later if he wanted to speak with me, 
also he was doing what he could. Calles is going to sup- 
port capital. This was hardly worth a week in town! 

After leaving the embassy I forced a minute to call on 
kind Don Ignacio, who has been ill—the one you 
met in Madrid. It soothed me too after the legation and 
embassy to be treated with affection and pride. One 
sweet phrase: “So our international heroina has found 
time to call’ Now another nice one—he said: 
“What do the Americans mean by allowing Calles to be 
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elected?’ I told him how Mr. Warren said he was a re- 
formed and different Calles—was going to give us all 
guarantees and prosperity. “That will be strange,” re- 
plied he, “si el diablo ponga la Iglesia en orden!’ (If 
the devil puts the church in order.) Don’t you adore it? 
The cheerful music of the bull ring plays, the sacrificial 
bull is dashing in, the gay crowds shout—that’s Mexico, 
viva Mexico!* 


San Pedro, 
July 27, 1924. 

Your letter from Santa Barbara just received and yet 
I can not picture you there. Yes, I was once one of the 
gay throng on that beach, not im it as you are, and the 
T- s, very nice people, kept us from being lonely, and 
I was full of inner life and at my very best—till Harry 
left me. 

I am on San Pedro and to-day—Sunday—is the first 
minute that the peace of San Pedro has fallen on my soul. 
I got back Tuesday, faithfully staying until the day War- 
ren left, though he did not again receive me—that piece in 
the paper being his Jast word. As the wind blows he 
changes, imperturably, with a Dutch-like calm. 

I have had such a week! Listen! Tuesday on my 
hacienda was J , his kindest—I am glad to say—for 
he told me Montes and his gang were again in San Mar- 
tin more powerful than ever. That Montes had received 
the full support of Calles, who reinstated him—this 
is a very interesting side-light on the present situation and 
may be a key to how things are going. J. M. Sanchez is 
supported by Obregon, and for the minute has lost. 


*Mrs, Evans’ town house was across the street from the bull ring, 
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When I got to San Martin, I was going into the 
molino to dine before driving over here, when I received 
a note from Dashiel—they were taking possession of the 
tunnel. I went—but no enemies in sight—they don’t face 
me as you know, but work while I am away. Now 
quote this, publish this, spread it as you may. Dated 
July 12th, while Warren was still here, I was handed 
on arrival an order from Fomento* signed by De 
Negri, ratified by Obregon, giving definite possession of 
the tunnel, of its waters, to the villagers, from November 
to May—the dry season—just what I feared and told 
Warren they meant to do. Their only object in taking 
those two fields was to cut the water off and ruin the 
rest of that part of my ground, so I could never sell it, 
at its value. 

I should like you, on receiving this, to cable Cum- 
mins, Foreign Office, London, for me (signed by you) 
saying simply: “Supreme Government has given def- 
inite possession of tunnel to villages.” He knows the 
tunnel and just what that means. I shall write to 
him. I have not heard a word from him since his arrival, 
judge by what I learned in Mexico City that he is doing 
all he possibly can for me. 

You see so far nothing has stopped them—they took 
the fields and have kept them—now the water. 

I have so much yet to say, I want you for yourself 
to take in the full force and meaning of this definite con- 
fiscation of the water just after Mr. Warren told me 
they could not keep the fields, owing to irrigation works 
built by my husband. 

Next, a ghastly Dashiel met me—frightened stiff! 


*One of the departments of government. 
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I asked: “The threshing, is it going on?” 

VES. 

“What then?” 

“I didn’t know the syndicate men. Gabriel and the 
major-domo fooled me, and they turned off your men 
and have the agrarians threshing.” I can’t for the life 
of me understand—three months on the place and how 
they could fool him so! Gabriel, the mozo, did it— 
turned agrarian secretly. 

I dismissed him. Not to harrow you—I’ve won out 
in this fight at least, though the beginning was awful. 

The next morning, Wednesday, threshing stopped, 
no men came. Gabriel made a false charge against my 
best men and three were in jail in San Martin. I spent 
the day there with J and could not get them out— 
not the next day either, but got men in San Luis, as no 
strike was declared. Thursday, they began threshing for 
me and we have not stopped. Meantime I got off the 
ones Gabriel accused—and yesterday the leader begged 
for terms at my price, etc. 

Only last night I got my men out of jail and one in- 
terrupted me just now to ask the form of an accusation, 
for he is going to put Gabriel in jail as a false witness. 
I hope he does, but can’t say how that will succeed owing 
to Montes being in power—but sure he should be put 
there as a traitor. 

Day before yesterday I had to face him in the court, 
all the jury in his favor, and listen to his lies and efforts 
to convict innocent men. He is a nice-looking boy and 
in other times would not be such a little cur. 

Lastly, Dashiel had an order to appear in court for 
beating and threatening women with his gun. They were 
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stealing clover. I know he did not, as Modesta and Er- 
minia, who do not love him, say it is just a plan to torment 
him, but I hope soon to send him to a safer place. 

I don’t see at the moment how I can attack this 
“army’—as Obregon is practically backing his word by 
arming several hundred agrarians! The miracle is they 
have not got me yet—and something tells me— 

I am making supreme efforts to get the wheat. They 
have made me lose several hundred cargas, and since I’ve 
been here I am threshing and loading at the same time, 
as I did the corn in December. The station master has 
promised me a car to-morrow. 

I have no faith in the present lull. According to every 
one, Flores won with an overwhelming majority and you 
can see the threatened splits. But for the present I must 
try to thresh and ship my wheat—temporize—placate the 
cruel enemy—before making the last great effort for the 
lost fields! At least I’ve not let them get the crop. 

So read this long letter carefully and when finished 
with the whole, take up details. But remember, the main 
thing is to save the tunnel and let Cummins know by cable! 
I can’t reach him, there is a censor for England. He will 
know my danger and it will prove that Warren has done 
nothing for me. I have not sent a cable* to you for 
I want to think it out—shall perhaps to-morrow. If they 
really let me continue threshing to-morrow I think they 
will not interfere later—it will take two weeks more—but 
I shall advise you. It is going on well, but they have con- 
fiscated the tunnel. 

In Mexico City Iago comes to see me—as soon as 


*She did send the cable and I repeated it to England on July 
twenty-ninth, 
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darkness falls and he can safely emerge from hiding. I 
have never seen such an absorbed unselfish desire for my 
success. I hardly like it—he has lost his identity in the 
“Saving San Pedro” mission we all have undertaken, and 
he realizes fully you are being a great mover—doing fairly 
half of it now. True—no results, no—that is not true! 

I have to go to Puebla to-morrow—I regret to say— 
on that stupid Huilanga School mortgage. I told you they 
are trying to force me to pay some eight thousand pesos 
for school taxes which they say Harry should have paid 
in I1912—this is compound interest. But I shall return 
Tuesday and try to refresh my heart with Lola and Don 
Jorgé, I have not seen them since all this publicity. 
Edith’s remarks delight me. Jemina a duchess! 


San Pedro, 
July 31, 1924. 

A few days pass and I feel at once out of touch, yet 
perhaps it was only day before yesterday that I told you 
to cable about the tunnel. All that seems long ago and I 
have been living intensely in another direction. I went to 
Puebla as I intended, getting back yesterday. I have sent 
Dashiel to Mexico City for good. I will not have him 
killed for me. The danger is great, Manuel Montes in 
complete control of the district. 

I forget Whitby. I told you several weeks ago, when 
Hollacombe was here—a young German mechanic came, 
much recommended, from a padre in Puebla. I brought 
him back with me—he doesn’t dine with me—he is a 
nice-looking boy and I make Modesta serve him apart. 
He has been of great use to me these two days. If he 
only stays good during the threshing it will be a great 
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help, for machinery is somewhat beyond me—I know 
what the results should be, but not how to come by them. 
Also I am shipping at the same time. 

I got my first car safely off yesterday, but cars are 
very scarce and the chief of the station makes me pay foll 
to him up to fifty pesos. So imagine my pleasure when I 
went timidly to Besnier to excuse myself for having de- 
livered nothing and he advancing money—instead of his 
usual scolding, he only laughed and called me a heroine. 
I have not seen him since the publicity campaign, and for 
practical results of fame—a favor never granted before— 
he to-day sent his special car! So I can go right ahead 
without bribing the chief—and I am to pay nothing for 
it! Without delays, I should finish now in half the 
time—which is important, with murmurs of a fresh rev- 
olution this month. 

From Besnier I went to Lola and Don Jorgé. Lola at 
first seemed scared of me, then thawed and said her chil- 
dren had been afraid to miss a word that was published— 
pity I forgot the local Puebla papers, I saw none of them, 
but from what she said they let their imagination have 
full play. Among other things—I had gone to the United 
States to tell you all my difficulties! But the consensus 
of opinion was favorable. Maria and Emilia nearly ate 
me up—they delighted in my “fame.” Maria told me 
when the dispute was warmest she had taken my part and 
told how I had begun it all from her house—and the gov- 
ernment was lying to save themselves, denying that I had 
ever made any real and heroic defense! Likewise, on the 
train back to San Martin, some old-timers, who have 
never thought it worth while to renew the former rela- 
tions, reintroduced themselves—and one old beau of 
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Edith’s sent her tender messages and said he would see 
‘that the government bought San Pedro from me at a fair 
price! 

I repeat this, for I was half afraid to enter Puebla—it 
is a self-righteous town and might have been very dis- 
agreeable. 

Hughes in London makes me uneasy, as well as entire 
silence from the legation, King and Schoenfeld. I hope 
you cabled Cummins about the tunnel. These lulls al- 
ways alarm me. Haven't they in every way tried to ruin 
me but I just escape each time? The wheat crop re- 
duced—which grieves me, considering how fine it was— 
but yet within reason. The threshing-machine is silent! 
I must stop writing and see what has caused it. 

Machine is again throbbing, so I won’t go out. I’ve 
prohibited any one passing the sitting-room! 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

August I, 1924. 

I will try to enclose something in this, as it is a short 

letter for me. If it is possible, for six weeks only, after 

I deliver the wheat, I will join you incog or they may 
prevent my coming back. 


San Pedro Coxtocan, 

August 2, 1924. 

Just a line to send you a delicious mail. Yesterday 
too much of a good thing—Besnier sent another car and 
to-day a third, and the threshing still going on occupies 
every man on the place, as well as myself. I am a poor 
sleepy thing to-day escorting the carts into San Martin. 
They go before and I follow with my goggle-eyed young 
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German, who has been actively on the job since dawn. 
At this rate I won't spoil him, at any rate. 

The enclosed delightful clipping and letter reached 
me yesterday. Poor Juan got furious—he was trying to 
write out a bill of lading and business letter to Besnier 
for me, when I idly opened my mail. He has no sense 
of humor and my delighted laughter only amazed him. 
I suppose when I get your next mirthful comments I 
shall be in some new tragedy and wonder how you can 
smile. 


We received this telegram on August third: 


Mexico City, 
August 3, 1924. 
Mrs. Pettus, 
U. S. Marine Hospital No. 19, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Deeply regret to tell you Rosalie was driving from 
San Martin Saturday afternoon in her buggy when she 
was shot at by a number of individuals and killed. A 
boy with her was wounded. Her body lies in San Mar- 
tin and shall arrange to bring it to Mexico. 

Mary. 


CHAPTER XV 


ALL OVER 


Mrs. Evans Murdered—In Mexico for Investigation—San Pedro 

Guarded—Mexican Government Support—United States Friendly— 

England Far Away—Villagers Testify—Proofs that Robbery Was 
Not Intended—A ffidavits. 


Copy or AFFIDAVIT BY Daisy C. PETTUS 


My sister’s story is well known. The evidence I have 
collected concerning her murder while absolutely con- 
vincing, may not hold good in the law courts, because I 
can not get sworn statements from my informants. If 
they give them they will be killed as she was, without the 
slightest chance to protect themselves, or possible redress 
for their families from this government. I will enclose 
a list of names under seal of secrecy. If these names 
should be made public I shall be responsible for the 
deaths of the men who have been brave enough to come 
to me and tell me the truth about my sister’s death. 
These men are aware of their danger and the two prin- 
cipal witnesses came to me with pale faces and after tell- 
ing what they knew, said: “Now you have our lives in 
your hands if it should be known in Mexico that we have 
told you the truth.” 

On August third I got news of my sister’s murder. 
We arrived in Mexico on August ninth and we noticed 
as we stepped off the train at six forty-five a. m. that 
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soldiers were watching us. The papers had stated that 
I intended investigating the murder. We were met by 
friends who instantly stated it was a well-known fact 
that this was a political murder, Manuel Montes being 
directly responsible. This I already knew, but was aston- 
ished at the unanimity and openness of such a statement. 
In the next few days we, my husband, myself 
and a friend, canvassed Mexico City; not a dissen- 
tient voice. The leading members of the British colony, 
of the American colony, Mexicans of high standing, 
shop-keepers, hotel-keepers, people in every rank of life, 
said the same thing: “An agrarian crime.” Obregon 
knew of her danger. My sister personally informed him 
of it on many occasions, and he knew that any woman 
fighting for her life, alone on a hacienda, would be killed 
if he did not order the withdrawal of the agrarians. 
About August eighth, Obregon published the statement 
that any man attributing Mrs. Evans’ murder to agrarians 
was a traitor to his country. 

On Thursday, August fourteenth, we left Mexico 
City for San Martin Texmelucan. The day before, I re- 
quested the chargé d’ affaires of our embassy, Schoen- 
feld, to send some one with us to the hacienda for our 
protection. This was refused. At the station at San 
Martin, which we reached at one P. M., a crowd was pres- 
ent. Many came up to me, shook hands and told me of 
their rage over the brutal murder of the sefiora, as they 
call her, by Montes’ men. “We all know the truth,” they 
said, “but the Supreme Government has said that for the 
good of Mexico it must not be known that the agrarians 
did this thing.” They could not believe we meant to go 
to San Pedro Coxtocan. We got into the little coche in 
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which she was killed; several well-known men came up 
and asked us what arms we _ had. My husband 
and Mr. were armed. I was offered a pistol. 
Four soldiers met us; we made two of them march in 
front, a cart from the hacienda followed with Modesta 
and the luggage and the other two soldiers. There was 
a sinister atmosphere, every one talked of murder and 
when we drove off they showed by their solemnity what 
they feared for us. I hardly realized our danger till 
we reached San Pedro and I saw the trap in which we 
were. The place was guarded then by a colonel and 
twenty-five soldiers who were in the greatest terror; they 
feared the agrarians would attack when they knew I had 
come to take my sister’s place. The soldiers, we knew, 
would desert at the first shot, so my husband, 
Mr. and the little painter who fought the 
agrarians with my sister through May and June, got 
their guns ready and we were on guard during the three 
days of our stay. There was an agrarian junta on Sat- 
urday in Tianguismenalco and word was sent me on Sun- 
day that if I stayed on at San Pedro they would serve 
me as they had my sister. They are not intimidated; 
they say openly that they could never get San Pedro 
while the sefiora lived as she would never give up, so 
they killed her; that the men accused will get a short 
term in prison for robbery and when the incident blows 
over in six months they can return to their homes. 

On Saturday morning 


came to see me. 
He has never offered any resistance to the agrarians, 
Mrs. Evans being the only hacienda owner in the Puebla 
Valley who has fought for her rights. He made impor- 
tant statements, but as I said in the beginning, he told me 
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if I used his name or let him be identified I would be re- 
sponsible for his death. I wrote as he talked. “The 
order to kill her had been out for some time, but as long 
as was with her they were afraid to attack 
as they were both fine shots. She sent away 
on Tuesday, July twenty-ninth, fearing he would 
be shot and feeling that she could take care of herself as 
she believed no immediate attack was pending. When 
she returned on Wednesday from Puebla the agrarians in 
a secret junta said that the time had come to carry out 
orders; “Now we only have one to deal with as the Ger- 
man is tonto (stupid) and does not count.’ The mur- 
derers were agrarians, belonging to the Agrarian Party 
and were present at the junta in the village of Tianguis- 
menalco on July thirty-first when Mrs. Evans’ death was 
decided on. There were over twelve men in the attack; 
for three days they waited in turns for Mrs. Evans on 
the road, but she did not go to San Martin until Satur- 
day. The people of several villages near San Pedro, all 
agrarians, had a junta in San Martin on August third, 
the day after Mrs. Evans’ murder, and they said before 
many witnesses that Mrs. Evans’ murder was a good 
thing. Many shop-keepers and fabricantes of San Martin 
heard this statement. They also said, ‘We must now kill 
all the haciendados as we have Mrs. Evans, it is the only 
way to get the land. The government is back of us, the 
United States is friendly to us and England is far away 
and can do nothing.’ 

“I give you a partial list of the murderers: Natalia 
Flores, President of the Agrarian Syndicate in the vil- 
lage of Moyotzingo; Bonifacio Reyes, village Tianguis- 
menalco; Santiago Garcia, former president of the agra- 
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rians in Tianguismanalco; Juan Morelos, Francisco 
Perez, Rita Monge, Francisco Ruiz and Alejo Garcia. I 
will give the remainder of the names later, these are the 
ones I personally know. Of the two men in prison who, 
the government claims, are not agrarians, both are soldiers 
and to-day are recognized as reserve soldiers under com- 
mand of Manuel Montes and José Maria Sanchez. They 
went with these chiefs in the campaign against de la 
Huerta. They, with many of their neighbors of the 
Tianguismanalco village, were the burners of San Pe- 
dro on December twenty-sixth and afterward several 
times with many others of the same village attacked Mrs. 
Evans in her hacienda. One of the murderers, the son of 
the president of the agrarians, is now in his own village, 
Tianguismenalco, with the full knowledge of the police. 
I give you this statement because your sister has been one 
of my dearest friends for years and because none of our 
lives is safe if the agrarians are permitted to commit so 
dreadful a crime and escape punishment.” 

Villagers from the neighborhood of San Pedro came 
to me during the day and volunteered the same informa- 
tion. They were terror-stricken and only their horror at 
the crime and the loss of their protectress made them tes- 
tify. Mrs. Evans had protected and supported through 
farm work some two hundred people. She was a gener- 
ous landowner and they did not wish her death. They 
were terrorized, yet they told the truth and trusted to my 
promise not to betray them. The villagers, some of whom 
came from Tianguismanalco, would not give the name of 
the murderers, saying only, “They killed her by Montes’ 
and Sanchez’ orders and those held by the police are 
among the murderers,” 
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On our return to San Martin people were very shy of 
us and afraid to talk. Fresh warnings had come from 
Mexico City; every one seemed terrorized and those who 
had come to me the preceding days with information were 
afraid to join me openly. In Puebla, Mexico City and 
over the entire country there exists the feeling that all 

_knew she was killed by agrarians and laugh at the flimsy 
story of robbery. 

In Puebla, we went to the hospital to visit Juan Strat- 
haus who was the last person to see Mrs. Evans alive. 
The police guard had just been removed so we easily ob- 
tained access to him and talked alone with him, my hus- 
band and I. He burst into tears at the sight of me from 
some fancied resemblance to my sister. Although he had 
only been in her service a short time he was already de- 
voted to her, in consequence he talked more freely to me 
than he had to others. 

The following points should be noted: 

Mrs. Evans left San Martin at an early hour of the 
afternoon. The road at that hour on a Saturday is much 
frequented. She had only five hundred pesos and that 
would have been intact had not the boy himself thrown 
out the bag. The assassins could have stopped them in 
the first place when the mule fell; with Mrs. Evans dead 
and the German disabled there was nothing to prevent 
their taking money, purse, rings and a very valuable pistol 
which all knew that she carried. 

Later on, when, from loss of blood, the mules by a 
strange coincidence stopped at Tianguismenalco, the home 
of the majority of the murderers, it may seem strange that 
they did not finish their work, but a great crowd had 
assembled and all thought the German was dying. The 
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police dog kept every one at bay. Nearly an hour passed 
before Anselmo Escalante, a well-known agrarian from 
Tianguismenalco who had joined in previous attacks on 
Mrs, Evans, came to the hacienda of San Pedro, only a 
little over half a mile away, and told the servants there 
had been an accident. It was after six when Mrs. Evans’ 
maid, Modesta , arrived, and eight o’clock before 
the apparently dying man and Mrs. Evans’ body were 
laid in an open cart by the Indians—no one having come 
out from San Martin—and driven to town. In the con- 
fusion Modesta found Mrs. Evans’ purse and pistol in 
the bottom of the buggy and hid them under her rebozo, 
giving us the final piece of evidence that there was no 
robbery. 

I append the signed statement of Juan Strathaus and 
that of my sister’s personal maid. 


The agrarians of Tianguismenalco had a junta on the 
twenty-second at which they collected money to pay for 
an amparo for the four men still in prison in Puebla. 
These men have been promised light terms in prison and 
their liberty when the incident of the murder blows over. 

I have kept all original notes. If required I will fur- 
nish them. I give no names, nor clues to identity of my 
witnesses, but if names are required for confirmation, I 
will furnish them under seal of secrecy. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


Consulate-General of the 
United States of America 7 ss 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


Personally appeared before me the undersigned au- 
thority, a Vice-Consul of the United States of America 
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at Mexico City, Mexico, Daisy C. Pettus, who being first 
duly sworn upon her oath deposes and says that she has 
read the attached affidavit and knows the contents there- 
of and that the same is true of her own knowledge except 
as to matters therein stated upon information and belief 
and that as to such matters she believes it to be true. 
(Signed) Daisy C. Pettus. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
September, 1924. 
(Signed) E. P. Lowry. 
American Vice-Consul. 
Service No 1956 
Fee $2.00 US cy. 
4.20 Mex cy. 
(SEAL) 
I certify this to be an exact copy. 


Copy oF STATEMENT, BY JUAN STRATHAUS— 
TRANSLATED 


On Saturday the second of August of the present year 
at about 2:30 in the afternoon, I went to San Martin Tex- 
melucan in a buggy drawn by two mules, with Mrs. 
Rosalie E. Caden Evans. (By chance she was wearing 
rings of considerable value.) In San Martin we attended 
to the sealing and sending to Puebla of a carload of wheat. 
Afterward we went to the factory of where we 
got a bag of money containing five hundred dollars in 
silver pesos for the pay-roll of the workmen of the 
hacienda. 

We left San Martin about 4:30, and as it was raining 
the top of the buggy was up and the side curtains down. 
The four dogs that we had taken with us were all in the 
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buggy. In San Martin Mrs. Evans had hidden her pistol 
under the seat (there was then a detachment of agrarian 
soldiers that took from every one any firearms they might 
be carrying), but on leaving the village she placed it be- 
tween us on top of the seat. I was driving as was my cus- 
tom when Mrs. Evans was with me. Ina short time the - 
rain moderated and the police dog and the fox terrier got 
out of the buggy to run along the road by our side, the 
two dachshunds remaining on the seat with us. 

We had arrived at a short distance to the south of the 
entrance of the hacienda of Polaxtla (now, it is said, in 
the hands of Juan Andrew Almazan and Manuel Montes), 
which is almost on the outskirts of San Martin and at a 
short enough distance for shots to be heard, We had 
covered it in fifteen minutes going very slowly. From 
the time when we left San Martin Mrs, Evans was very 
cheerful and we chatted about various things. She told 
me of a trip that she had taken with her husband to Cal- 
ifornia and another to Germany. Afterwards she became 
more thoughtful and told me that the village of Tianguis- 
menalco was a very bad one and that on drawing near to 
it we must be very careful, Then she began reciting to me 
some tragic verses in German. Before she had fin- 
ished and at the most tragical part of them we were shot 
at. At the first shot Mrs. Evans fell forward without a 
word, and as I bent over to lift her up with my left hand 
I was shot in the left shoulder. This enraged me so that 
T stopped the mules and seeing that some of the assassins 
had stood still I shot at them until the pistol was empty. 
When I began to shoot they ceased firing and again threw 
themselves on the ground hiding behind the bushes and the 
dykes that border the road. It seemed to me that some of 
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the shots came from a distance of not more than ten 
meters, that is to say, as the buggy was on the right side 
of the road, that they came from one side transversely 
with the buggy. But I know that when I fired the men I 
saw standing were about twenty-five meters away. In 
order to shoot I had to stop the mules, but the police dog 
attacked them and made them run. Mrs. Evans had fallen 
on the floor of the buggy with her head hanging out- 
side and her hair had wound itself round the wheel in such 
a way that I could not lift her. We had gone another 
fifty meters in this way when they again opened fire on 
us. 

At the first of these shots the left side mule fell down. 
Thinking it was killed and that I would soon be dead I 
threw out the bag of money thinking they would no longer 
attack us, but the assassins never stopped firing and I am 
sure they did not advance from their first positions. The 
police dog continuing her attack on the mules, the wound- 
ed mule got up and they again started to run. A little far- 
ther on the firing ceased, and at not more than a hundred 
meters from the spot where I had thrown out the bag of 
money I met some men with donkeys. I asked them for 
help ; they answered that I had better get away from that 
place as fast as I could. As the assassins did not advance, 
it is likely that these men with donkeys found and car- 
ried off the bag of money. From there I continued as 
best I could with the reins underfoot and Mrs. Evans’ 
pistol in my right hand. My left was useless. I could 
not move the fingers. One of the dachshunds had dis- 
appeared (they told me afterwards that it was wounded) 
the other was in the buggy and the police dog and the fox 
terrier were on the road by our side. As I had lost the 
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whip and the mule was losing much blood, as was [ also, 
we were obliged to go very slowly. On arriving at the 
outskirts of Tianguismenalco the mule could go no far- 
ther and we stopped. After some time (I think about 
5:30) a man mounted on a mule came from the direction 
of Huejotzingo. I asked him for help. I think that he 
went to Tianguismenalco to ask for assistance because in 
some fifteen minutes the village bell began ringing and a 
crowd of people came, among them many of the agra- 
tians and their chiefs. When the buggy stopped the po- 
lice dog had jumped in and as she allowed no one to come 
near us they were obliged to send to the hacienda, a dis- 
tance of about three-quarters of a mile, for the servants 
whom the dog knew. They arrived after six. Santiago 
Garcia and Juan Morelos (ex-presidents of the agrarians 
Tianguismenalco who must have been in the attack) 
helped to lift the buggy while the servants turned the 
wheel in order to unwind Mrs, Evans’ hair and lift her 
body out of the buggy. With the loss of so much blood 
IT could hardly move. They brought boards and blankets 
(as it had not stopped raining I felt the cold very much) 
and they took Mrs. Evans and me in a cart to San Martin 
where we arrived about eight o’clock at night. 

According to my sincere conviction and belief the 
number of men who took part in the attack was not less 
than six, nor much more than twelve. 

Mrs. Evans’ servants found in the buggy her purse 
that contained some money, her pistol and on her fingers 
the rings, which must be of much more value than the 
money we were carrying for the pay-roll. There was 
never any attempt at robbery, the attack had not the least 
pretense of this being the object, and without any doubt 
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whatever it was a political murder perpetrated by the 
agrarians with explicit orders from above. 
(Sd) Juan Strathaus. 
September 6, 1924. 
Witness : 


Mopesta’s AFFIDAVIT—TRANSLATED 


It was about six on Saturday afternoon of August 
second when two agrarians came to the hacienda and — 
said to Erminia and me: “Come and see what has hap- 
pened to your sefiora.”’ 

“What has happened?” we said, but they only an- 
swered : 

“Come and look and bring your serapes.” We ran 
as fast as we could to Tianguismenalco, about a half- 
mile from San Pedro, and there we saw a multitude 
of people standing staring, but they were not afflicted. 
There was the coche, the German gentleman lying half 
on the seat. He was groaning with pain and bleeding 
terribly. We thought he was dying. And our sefiora 
was lying with her body in the buggy, her head hung 
down held against the hub of the wheel, her hair wound 
round and round, her scalp half torn away, her forehead 
cut, her left cheek torn and much blood flowing, her 
hands hung out covered with dust from the road. None 
could touch her because Brunhilda would not let them 
come near, she kept them all at bay. They did not shoot 
her because there were friends of the sefiora’s in the mul- 
titude and they would have told the police. We took 
Brunhilda but we could not lift the sefora out because 
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her hair held her. We asked two bad men, Santiago 
Garcia and Juan Morales, to help us. They turned the 
wheel backward and we unwound her hair and took her 
out of the coche. I found her purse and her pistol and 
her rings and hid them when no one was looking and 
gave them afterward to the English gentleman. They all 
thought the German gentleman was dying, they wanted 
him to die, I suppose, so he could not testify, so no one 
helped him. He lay there crying till eight o’clock, then 
they put the sefiora in a wheat cart. He could not stand 
that so they had to carry him to San Martin. No one 
came out to help. Erminia went with them and it was 
nine before they got to San Martin. I went back to the 
hacienda with the dogs as the sefora had told me to do 
if they shot her. Early the next morning I went to San 
Martin and did not leave the sefora’s side until they 
took her to Mexico on Monday evening. I tried to climb 
into the funeral car with her, but the conductor threw me 
off and she went alone. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


Consulate-General of the 
United States of America, Ss. 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Personally appeared before me the undersigned 
authority, a Vice-Consul of th United States of America 
at Mexico City, Mexico, Modesta — , who being 
first duly sworn upon her oath, deposes and says that she 
has read the attached affidavit and knows the contents 
thereof and that the same is true of her own knowledge 
except as to matters therein stated upon information and 
belief and that as to such matters she believes it to be true. 


(Signed) Modesta Calderon. 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
September, 1924. 
(Signed) E. P. Lowry, 
American Vice-Consul. 
(SEAL) 
Service No. 1960 
Fee, $2.00 U. S. cy.; $4.20 Mex. cy. 
I certify this to be an exact copy. 


I would like to say a few words in praise of the con- 
duct of her two Indian maids. The men my sister trusted 
were all necessarily in hiding—only the girls left to con- 
front the situation. Modesta went back to the hacienda 
after the murder—put everything in order—then re- 
turned to San Martin. Witnesses described to me after- 
ward how this Indian girl, through the terrible ordeal of 
the autopsy and all that followed, crouched with her face 
hidden by her mistress’s side, afterward doing all the 
personal services for her and never leaving her until 
forced to do so. 

Erminia went to San Martin with Mrs, Evans’ body. 
It was nearly nine o’clock at night when they got there. 
A great crowd was waiting to meet the “Senora.” 

The Chief of Police asked: “Who represents this 
lady?” 

Little Erminia in her ragged, bloody clothes arose and 
said: “I do.” 

“How can such as you represent the Sefiora Evans?” 

“T am her servant and I represent her until some one 
more worthy comes.” 

Erminia then heard the Judge’s decision to bury Mrs. 
Evans in Huejotzingo within twenty-four hours. The 
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following day would be Sunday. The girl knew it would 
be too late if she waited for the train or mail. Once 
buried the body could not for seven years be disinterred 
without a long legal process. 

Erminia slipped out of the throng, found the owner 
of the only car in San Martin—a little Ford—and en- 
gaged him at his own price to drive her to Mexico City. 
“Who will pay?” “Gran Britannica,” said Erminia. 
They traveled all night over the unspeakably bad roads, 
getting lost once, but persevering until they reached the 
British Legation at six A. M. to find it closed and empty. 
Mr. Cummins was gone and no one lived there, 

The chauffeur refused to go farther, so Erminia hired 
another car and went to Xochimilco, a suburb, where 
friends of Mrs. Evans lived. They at once returned to 
the city and the British Consul General took charge of 
the matter. 

When questioned, the girls replied simply: ‘““We both 
knew what to do because the Sefiora had taught us.’”’ Mrs. 
Evans’ body was placed in the chapel in the English cem- 
etery in Mexico City, and the funeral delayed until August 
eleventh, giving her family time to arrive, 

Of the many letters received after my sister’s death I 
have selected only a part of one for publication. It is a 
noble expression of the feeling all of the friends of Ro- 
salie Evans had for her; but the nationality of the writer’ 
of this letter gives it a peculiar interest. 


August 25, 1924. 

It is a matter of deep grief to me that your sister 
should have fallen at the hands of my countrymen, but 
Mexico will some day rise and call her blessed, and let us 
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hope that all decent, clean-handed Mexicans will realize 
that it was for them she died. She had a rare understand- 
ing of our national character, a true appreciation of our 
few virtues and a deep compassion, born of sympathy and 
wisdom, for our many failings. 

Her friends will retain a memory of a very charming, 
cultured woman—a rarity in these times—and will recall 
the happy atmosphere of her house and her charming hos- 
pitality. In spite of the tragedy of the end Mrs, Evans 
will, to me, always remain a joyous memory and I shall 
always see her, imbued with the spirit of youth, as I saw 
her in Chapultepec—or that day at Xochimilco. I am glad 
she came into my life. I feel honored that she should 
have been our friend. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 


It would be indeed fitting and desirable if this book 
could be concluded with a statement that the cause for 
which Mrs. Evans fought and died has been brought by 
her supreme sacrifice to a successful conclusion, but such, 
unfortunately, is not the case. Her very murderers are 
still unpunished. Parts of her lands are still in the pos- 
session of those who seized them. I am unable myself 
peaceably to possess or operate her hacienda and my bare 
possession is possible only with the aid of armed troops. 
My servants and agents are in imminent peril. The gov- 
ernment still holds over my head the grants of ejidos and 
decree of expropriation and gives no assurance as to 
whether it will pay or how much it will pay. The local 
agrarians are still unrestrained and, instigated by radical 
agitators, threaten new outrages daily. My sister’s case 
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has been supported by the American Government and her 
representatives are pressing every opportunity for a set- 
tlement, but accomplishment is no nearer than it was when 
she gave up her life. 

The significance of the case is not merely a matter of 
a pecuniary loss to Mrs. Evans’ heirs. Hers is a test case 
for the whole of Mexico. Its decision will affect the 
rights of thousands of people and the economic welfare of 
the entire nation. 

It lies within the power of the American people to 
see that justice is done, for the Mexican people them- 
selves are powerless to act. Sufficient public opinion in 
the United States, expressed through its government, 
could solve the matter instantly but such public opinion 
must be based upon information, understanding and ap- 
preciation. The ignorance of the American public of 
Mexico and Mexican conditions which lie at its very 
door, is appalling. The object to be accomplished is not 
merely the protection of Americans or American invest- 
ments in Mexico but that the United States assume the 
duty that it owes to its neighboring people. The foreign- 
ers actually affected are comparatively few. It is the 
Mexican people themselves who are being crushed by 
the existing conditions. The United States is too close 
to Mexico to shut its eyes to these conditions. 


THE END 


BRITISH WHITE PAPER 
Mexico—No. I 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Respecting the 


WITHDRAWAL OF MR. H. A. C. CUMMINS 
FROM MEXICO 


Presented by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to Parliament by Command of 
His Majesty. 


Reprinted by permission of His Majesty’s Stationery Office 


No-:1, 


Mr. Cummins to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston.— 
(Received January 15, 1924.) 


British Legation, 
My Lord, Mexico, December 20, 1923. 

I REGRET to have to inform your Lordship that the 
private house and farm buildings on Mrs. H. E. R. Evans’s 
property, “San Pedro Coxtocan,” have been pillaged and 
burned. 

The property is situated some 20 miles from the city of 
Puebla, for which Federal and rebel forces are contending ; 
and observing that disturbances might occur in that district, 
Mrs. Evans left here by train on the 14th instant in the hope 
of being able to reach her estate and prevent its invasion by 
marauders. 

At a station a few miles from her property she met a 
retreating Federal body under one of the Government’s chief 
military supporters, General Juan Almazan. The general, 
Mrs. Evans tells me, informed her that, his regular troops 
having deserted him, he had armed the “agrarians” and the 
most criminal elements in the villages of the neighbourhood 
with the object of producing conditions of guerrilla warfare 
that would wear out his enemies, 

Mrs. Evans was obliged to return to this city, where, 
three days later, she received word that her farm had been 
attacked and its buildings destroyed. 

The messenger, a faithful servant, reported that from a 
distance he had seen the flames and her overseer, surrounded 
by a crowd of armed villagers, fighting for his life. 

Mrs. Evans immediately left this city again, contrary to 
my advice, and reports that, at the moment of sending her 
message, she has failed to reach her property, but learned 
definitely of its destruction and that probably some of her 
loyal workpeople were killed and also her valuable dogs. 

It is reported that her manager, after killing four of the 
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assailants, escaped to Puebla, the city that the Government 
troops are now attacking. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a note 
that, following Mrs. Evans’s departure, I addressed to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, placing upon them respon- 
sibility for her safety. 

I have, &c. 
H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


Enclosure in No. 1. 
Mr. Cummins to General Saenz. 


British Legation, 
My dear General Saenz, Mexico, December 19, 1923. 

In THE last paragraph of my note to Sefior Pani on the 
17th January last, I mentioned that I had been instructed to 
impress solemnly upon the authorities who exercise power 
in Mexico that the Government of His Britannic Majesty 
must hold them responsible for the safety and well-being of 
Mrs Hak. ok Hvans. 

I regret to inform you that Mrs. Evans last night re- 
ceived news to the effect that her hacienda of “San Pedro 
Coxtocan” was being attacked and the buildings thereon de- 
stroyed by fire. This British subject left the capital by train 
this morning with the intention of reaching her property by 
any means that may become available. 

I beg that your Excellency will take steps that circum- 
stances may require in order to afford this British lady due 
protection. 

I have the honour to be, my dear General Saenz, with the 
highest consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HAC CUMIN 
No. 2. 


Mr. Cummins to the Morquess Curzon of Kedleston— 
(Received January 18.) 


(Telegraphic. ) Mexico, January 17, 1924, 
Tue notes which I addressed to the Mexican Govern- 
ment on 19th December and 31st December have been sent 
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back to me in original through His Majesty’s consul-general. 
Mexican Government allege that the tone of these notes, of 
which I sent you copies by despatch, is impolite. I am send- 
ing you a despatch on the subject. 


No:*'3: 


Mr. Cummins to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston— 
(Received January 30, 1924.) 


British Legation, 
My Lord, Mexico, December 31, 1923. 

I woutp inform your Lordship that complaints have 
reached me from British enterprises regarding requisitions 
of horses, saddles and fodder by Federal army officials. 

It seems that these demands are the result of a communi- 
cation addressed by President Obregon to, perhaps, all the 
Governors of the States of the Union, telling them that as the 
revolutionary forces will not present themselves in formal 
battle, the infantry must be mounted and that with this ob- 
ject all the available horses in the States should be requi- 
sitioned. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a note 
that I have this day addressed to the Mexican Government 
with regard to this matter. 

I have already instructed British consular officers in this 
country that demands of this nature should be resisted. 

It may be added that although receipts are being given 
for the horses and supplies requisitioned most of the enter- 
prises now being despoiled possess receipts given them in 
similar circumstances as long ago as 1911, vouchers that 
continue unredeemed. 

I have, &c. 
H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


Enclosure in No. 3. 


Mr. Cummins to General Saenz. 


British Legation, 
Dear General Saenz, Mexico, December 31, 1923. 
THE attention of His Majesty’s Government has been 
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called to losses that have recently been inflicted upon the 
Tlahualilo Company, in the State of Durango, and the Sa- 
linas of Mexico (Limited), in the State of San Luis Potosi, 
British enterprises that have been obliged by Federal army 
officers to deliver to them horses, saddles and fodder. 

It is unnecessary to mention to your Excellency that Brit- 
ish subjects in this country and Mexican citizens in British 
territory are exempted, by the treaty of 1888 between Great 
Britain and Mexico, from all requisitions of this nature, but 
His Majesty’s Government will be grateful if the Mexican 
Government will recall these terms of agreement to military 
and State officials, and instruct them that demands of this 
character should not be made upon British nationals and 
their interests. 

I have the honour to be, my dear General Saenz, with the 
highest consideration, 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


No. 4. 
Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins (Mexico). 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 5, 1924. 

I HAVE received your despatch of the 31st December last, 
enclosing a copy of a note addressed by you to the Mexican 
Minister for Foreign Affairs regarding the requisitioning of 
British property. 

2. J approve the terms of your note. 

Tam, &c. 


J. RAMSAY MacDONALD., 
No. 5. 
Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins (Mexico). 


ins Foreign Office, February 16, 1924. 

I WAVE received your despatch of the 20th December last 
enclosing a copy of a note addressed by you to the Mexican 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, regarding the destruction of 
Mrs. H. E. R. Evans’s property. 
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2. I approve the terms of your note. 
I am, &c. 
J. RAMSAY MacDONALD. 


No. 6. 


Mr. Cummins to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston.— 
(Received February 20.) 


British Legation, 
My Lord, Mexico, January 19, 1924. 

I HAVE the honour to confirm my telegram of the 17th 
instant reporting that the Mexican Government have re- 
turned through His Majesty’s consul-general the originals 
of the two notes that I addressed to them on the 19th and 
31st ultimo. 

Copies of these notes were enclosed in my despatches of 
the 20th and 31st December respectively. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith translation of the 
note in which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs return my 
communications, declaring that their tone is not polite. 

It is probable that the attitude of the Obregon Admin- 
istration in this connection is due to the following course of 
reasoning :— 

General Obregon is under an impression that the con- 
tinued refusal of His Majesty's Government to recognize 
him is due to the reports I render your Lordship. Nor have 
there been lacking persons who, having failed to bring about 
recognition through their promised aid by propaganda and 
influence to be exerted in London, would explain their fail- 
ure by encouraging General Obregon in these beliefs. And 
the fact that other Governments, whose interests in Mexico 
have suffered more severely than those of British subjects, 
have granted recognition, strengthens his opinion. To such 
impressions, which General Obregon exchanges with Sefior 
Pani and certain others among his supporters, is no doubt 
added the reflection that I have failed to heed disguised in- 
dications—that they have ventured to suggest on more than 
one occasion—to the effect that my private interests would 
be served, or harmed, according to whether or no His 
Majesty's Government were persuaded to grant recognition. 
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I am aware also that it is the belief of Sefior Pani, who, 
although now Secretary of Finance, actually directs the Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs, that by these means the Mexican 
Government may hope to receive in my place a representa- 
tive who, unversed in Mexican character and the inner his- 
tory of affairs, will be easily influenced by pleasing assur- 
ances and promises. 

Meanwhile, however—although it seems desirable that I 
should refrain from calling officially at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs—I am able to communicate with them on 
behalf of British interests and thus to place on record our 
complaints—and only this week they have issued, on my 
request, orders for the protection of British subjects near 
Queretaro, and have now placed a guard on the property of 
Mrs. Evans. I should add that Sefor Pani and General 
Saenz and other members of the Government are apparently 
most cordial when I meet them socially, or during receptions 
given by members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

It may be mentioned also that renewal of these tactics 
at this time is not due to the tone of my notes, but to the 
Administration’s expectation—a matter that has more than 
once been referred to in the press of this country and is now 
further encouraged by press reports from London—that be- 
fore long a Labour Government will be in power in England. 
And in order that your Lordship may appreciate the im- 
portance that they attach to this change, it should be ob- 
served that the want of opportunity and the lack of under- 
standing of the world’s affairs, do not permit them to 
realize—and of course they judge such matters by their fel- 
lows and their own unhappy motives and surroundings—that 
a Labour Government in England may be like any other Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty, inspired by principles and duty and 
zealous of British rights and prestige, and not, as they would 
here suppose, ready to put aside all considerations and grant 
recognition to an Administration merely because it claims 
to be supporting the cause of “Labour,” a word that your 
Lordship is aware calls to mind in Mexico conditions very 
different from those it represents in England. 


I have, &c. 
H. A. C. CUMMINS. 
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Enclosure in No. 6. 
General Saenz to Consul-General King. 


( Translation. ) 
(Private and Confidential.) Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
Dear King, Mexico, January 15, 1924. 

I woutp beg to refer you to the conversation which we 
had a few weeks ago, as I to-day find myself in the un- 
pleasant situation of having to return to you, because their 
tone is not polite, the letters dated the 19th and 31st De- 
cember last, forwarded to this Ministry by Mr. Cummins, 
and I take the opportunity of informing you once more, as 
has already been done to the Foreign Office,* that the Mex- 
ican Government does not recognize the diplomatic character 
of Mr. Cummins, and does not desire to hold any sort of 
intercourse with him. 

At the same time I am happy to inform you that the 
Mexican Government will receive with pleasure any matter 
which His Britannic Majesty’s Government may submit to 
them through you. 

I take the opportunity in communicating the above, to 
renew the assurance of my sincere good will and friendship. 


AARON SAENZ. 


* Note.—This probably refers to a request made verbally on the 
22nd August, 1921, by Sefior Urquidi, the secretary in charge of the 
Mexican Legation in London, that his Government desired that some 
‘person other than Mr. Cummins should be appointed to take charge 
of British interests in Mexico. On the 25th August, 1921, Sefior 
Urquidi was asked to obtain some precise statement on the grounds 
on which the request was made. In a letter dated the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1921, Sefior Urquidi replied that the Mexican Government had 
for a long time been desirous that Mr. Cummins should be recalled; 
that they had sufficient data to prove that Mr. Cummins was an 
obstacle to the resumption of friendly relations; and that they took 
exception to the intemperate tone of his notes. 

To this letter a reply was sent, dated the 29th October, 1921, 
which stated that “His Majesty’s Government are a good deal sur- 
prised at the vague and inconclusive nature of the reply which you 
have returned to this request, and that they feel they must be fur- 
nished with particulars of the notes to which your Government takes 
exception, and of the date referred to in the parargaph numbered 2 
of your letter before they can consider the request of your Govern- 
ment. 

No reply has been received to the letter of the 20th October, 1921. 
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No. 7. 
Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins (Mexico). 


(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, April 15, 1924. 

Recent developments in Mexico have led His Majesty’s 
Government to the conclusion that the time has come to 
arrange for an independent report on the position of the 
country as it affects British interests with a view to enable 
them to come to a decision as regards recognition of the 
present Administration. 

For this purpose they have decided to send Mr. Hohler, 
who is exceptionally qualified on account of his previous 
experience and knowledge of the Mexican problem, on a 
special mission to Mexico. 

Mr. Hohler will go out as soon as possible after com- 
pleting his arrangements here. 

I should be glad if you would inform the Mexican Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Hohler’s impending arrival, which it is hoped 
will be agreeable to them, and request them to afford him 
all the facilities necessary to enable him to fulfil his task. 


No. 8. 
Mr. Cummins to Mr. MacDonald.—(Received April 16.) 


British Legation, 
Sirs Mexico, March 15, 1924. 

I HAvE the honour to transmit herewith translation of a 
notice served upon Mrs. Evans to the effect that she must 
disoccupy 200 hectares of her land in order that the people of 
the village of San Mateo Capultitlan may enter into pos- 
session thereof. 

A note that I have this day addressed to the Mexican 
Government in connection with this matter is also enclosed 
herewith, 

I have, &c. 


H. A. C. CUMMINS, 
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Enclosure 1 in No. 8. 
Mr. Cummins to General Saenz. 


British Legation, 
My dear General Saenz, Mexico, March 15, 1924. 

WitTH reference to previous correspondence relative to 
proposals to expropriate lands belonging to the British sub- 
ject Mrs. H. E. R. Evans, I would inform your Excellency 
that this lady has been recently notified by the president of 
the local Agrarian Commission that she must disoccupy 200 
hectares of her hacienda “San Pedro Coxtocan,” which will 
be given to the people of the village of San Mateo Capul- 
titlan, Huejotzingo. 

I will be most grateful for any steps that your Excel- 
lency may see fit to take in order that Mrs. Evans may be 
left in undisturbed possession of her legally acquired 
property. 

Thanking you sincerely for any action you may take in 
attention to my request, believe me, dear General Saenz, with 
the highest consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 8. 


(Translation. ) 

Stamp of the Local 

Agrarian Commission. 

(No. 271.) 

Matter.—Establishing a definite limit of fifteen days for the 
disoccupation of the lands appertaining to this property, 
which were provisionally given to the town of San Mateo 
Capultitlan. 


To Mrs. Rosalia Emma Evans, widow of Evans, owners 
of the estate “San Pedro Coxtocan.” 


Estate of “San Pedro Coxtocan,” 
Huejotzingo, Puebla. 
Not only the delegate of the National Agrarian Commis- 
sion, but also the State Attorney, at the request of the mem- 
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bers of the Administrative Commission of the town of San 
Mateo Capultitlan, Huejotzingo, have communicated with 
the local Agrarian Commission, bringing to its notice that up 
to date you have not disoccupied the 200 hectares of your 
estate “San Pedro Coxtocan,” which were provisionally 
given on the 31st August of last year to the above-mentioned 
town, in accordance with the decision of the Governor of 
the State. As this neglect is to the prejudice of the inhab- 
itants of the town referred to, I beg to inform you that you 
are allowed a definite term of fifteen days to count from 
the date on which you receive this notification, to gather 
the crops still unharvested on the above-mentioned lands; 
and you are also informed that should you fail so to do, 
this commission will feel called upon to order energetic meas- 
ures which they may deem necessary. 
I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
CRISOFORO IBANEZ, 
President of the Local Agrarian Commission, 
Town of Zaragoza. 
February 12, 1924. 
Secretary: Name illegible. 


No. 9. 
Mr. Cummins to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received April 16.) 


British Legation, 
Sir) Mexico, March 18, 1924. 

I REGRET to have to report renewed activity on the part 
of the Mexican Government in expropriating agrarian prop- 
erties. 

It appears that in order to obtain in agricultural districts 
the required number of recruits for the campaign against 
the forces in rebellion, promises of reward in the form of 
land were again employed as the means of persuasion, and 
that now many of these armed men are returning to their 
villages determined to obtain—it is said by force if neces- 
sary—fulfilment of these promises made in the name of the 
Government that, they claim, they have maintained in power. 

I have been informed of three cases of British properties 
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that are threatened, and two of my colleagues inform me 
that they also have received new complaints of intention to 
confiscate land of their nationals. It should perhaps be 
mentioned, however, that the Mexican properties that are 
being taken greatly exceed in number all the threatened or 
confiscated estates belonging to foreigners. 

Among the many hundreds of agricultural tracts that 
have been confiscated during the Obregén régime, I have 
been unable to learn—and on this point I have questioned 
many Mexicans as well as some of my colleagues—of a 
single instance in which compensation has been paid in any 
form or a property returned to its legal owners. 

Further, it may be said that in every instance the author- 
ities have failed to act in accordance with the agrarian law, 
for article 27 of the 1917 Constitution of the Republic, and 
the agrarian measures that have emanated therefrom, declare 
that the owner shall be compensated; and no compensation 
has been paid. However, the Constitution and the law de- 
clare that the owner shall receive the fiscal value of his 
property in agrarian bonds. But the fiscal value is not a 
true value, and the credit of the Mexican Government is 
such that their bonds would be almost worthless, so that even 
were the law respected the owner would be unjustly de- 
spoiled. 

I have, &c. 
HA. C..CUMMINS. 


No. 10. 


Transcription of a Cablegram.—Communicated to Foreign 
Office by Mexican Consul-General, April 25, 1924.) 


(Translation. ) 

“TnrorM British Government Mr. Thomas B. Hohler will 
be well received by Mexico, who congratulates herself that 
British Government has been convinced of the fact that an 
impartial report obtained through adequate channels is best 
way to satisfactory settlement of questions outstanding be- 
tween two countries. Enquire date of Mr. Hohler’s de- 
parture, port of arrival, with view to extension of due 
facilities —SAENZ.” 
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No. 11. 


The Mexican Consul-General to Mr. Warner (Foreign 
Office.—(Received May 6.) 


Mexican Legation, 
Dear Mr. Warner, London, May 5, 1924. 


I HAVE the honour to transcribe the contents of a cable 


which I received to-day from my Government in Mexico 
City :-— 
(Translation. ) 


“Inform British Government suspicions entertained 
that possibly with intention of creating fresh difficulties 
between Mexico and England Mr. Cummins has, under 
pretext of visiting estate, communicated with Mrs, Evans, 
who, obstinately and deliberately ignoring our laws and 
every principle of authority, has persisted in creating 
strife with the peasants on her estate, obstructing by 
means of violence execution of agrarian laws. Various 
occasions Mexican Government have offered Mrs. Evans 
and British consul here, as to other individuals, to facili- 
tate any settlement by means of any suitable transaction 
in order to avoid difficulties, especially as a lady is in- 
volved whose intention is to seek notoriety by creating 
an unfavourable situation for Mexico. Latest act of 
Mr. Cummins is possibly directed toward frustrating the 
friendly disposition shown by British Government in de- 
ciding to send Mr. Hohler to study situation in Mexico. 
Government have repeated once more* offer to settle 
Mrs, Evans’s case satisfactorily by expropriation of her 
property with immediate payment. Desirable transmit this 
information Foreign Office prospect some disagreeable 
incident which Mexico would be first to regret, but 
which, should it take place, would be entirely due to atti- 
tude of Mrs. Evans, advised certainly by Mr. Cummins, ° 
—SAENZ.” 

And I hope that you will very kindly be able to comply with 
the request of my Government. 


* Note.—The Foreign Office have no record of any such offer 


having been made. 
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With my sincere appreciation and personal regards, 
Tam, &c 


A. P. CARRILLO. 
No. 12, 


Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins (Mexico). 


(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, May 7, 1924. 

You should impress upon the Mexican Government the 
unfortunate effect which would be produced here and in the 
United States by any untoward event, and urge them to give 
Mrs, Evans effective armed protection. You should add that 
Mr. Hohler will investigate the matter on his arrival. 


No. 13, 


The Mexican Consul-General to Mr, Warner (Foreign 
Of fice).— 
(Received May 14.) 

( Translation.) 

( Confidential.) Mexican Legation, 

Sir: London, May 13, 1924. 

With reference to the conversation which I had the 

honour to hold yesterday with you and Mr. Vansittart, and 
in accordance with instructions from my Government, I beg 
to transmit the telegram received on the 10th instant, the 
text of which is as follows :— 

“Inform British Government Mexico again requests 
immediate withdrawal Mr. Cummins in order that they 
may not be obliged to compel him to depart by applying 
legal measures, since attitude of above gentleman has 
become intolerable, especially in view of note he has 
just addressed to this Department couched in terms in- 
sulting to the army and degrading to the Government. 
Add Mexico is obliged to take painful step in view of 
repeated instances which have occurred and to declare 
Mr. Cummins persona non grata, in spite of which 
Government have tolerated him, but present case compels 
us for dignity of the country to demand immediate 
departure of Mr. Cummins. If within ten days from 
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to-day he does not leave Mexico, much to our regret, we 
shall compel him to leave country. Represent to British 
Government tolerance with which Mexican Government 
have treated Mr. Cummins. Arrogant and disrespectful 
attitude, not only in notes addressed to this Department, 
but in interviews with high officials, determine irrev- 
ocable measures which the Government have taken. With 
regard to Mrs. Evans, Government cannot do more than 
that which has been offered. Obstinate attitude advised 
by Mr. Cummins has made settlement impossible; 
nevertheless, Mexico will maintain offer which has been 
made in this matter.” 


I have to-day received the telegram as follows :— 


“Address confidential note to the British Govern- 
ment communicating contents of instructions which were 
transmitted to you respecting Mr. Cummins, adding 
Mexico is obliged to do this in view of the good relations 
which she desires to maintain with England, being fully 
convinced that principal obstacle to obtaining this is Mr. 
Cummins, and that this decision is being taken in view of 
the fact that the British Government have not decided 
to take any action in spite of repeated friendly represen- 
tations which have been made for about two years 
past.” 


Requesting that you will communicate it to the competent 
Department of the Foreign Office, 
I have, &c. 
A. CARRILLO. 


No. 14. 
Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins ( Mexico.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, May 15, 1924. 


PLEASE telegraph text of any note which you have re- 
cently addressed to the Mexican Government containing any- 
thing that could be construed as an insult to the Mexican 
army. On the 14th May we received from the Mexican con- 
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sul-general copies of telegrams in which he is informed by 
the Mexican Government that owing to your having sent 
them a communication of the nature described above, and 
owing to your general attitude of hostility towards Mexico, 
they intend to expel you from the country unless you are 
recalled within ten days. 


No. 15. 

Mr. Vansittart (Foreign Office) to the Mexican Consul- 
General. 

Dear M. Carrillo, Foreign Office, May 15, 1924. 


I REFERRED to the Prime Minister your letter to Mr. 
Warner of the 13th instant enclosing a copy-of a telegram 
from the Mexican Government threatening the expulsion of 
Mr. Cummins. 

He directs me to say that he cannot form any opinion as 
to Mr. Cummins’s action in addressing a note to your 
Government until he has had an opportunity of perusing it, 
and he desires that you should be informed quite definitely 
that any action taken regarding Mr. Cummins before His 
Majesty’s Government have full information and time to 
consider the complaints will result in Sir T. Hohler’s mission 
being cancelled. 

I have, &c. 


ROBERT VANSITTART 


No. 16. 


The Mexican Consul-General to Mr. Vansittart (Foreign 
Office.) — (Received May 19.) 


(Translation. ) Mexican Legation, 

Sir, London, May 19, 1924. 
Wir reference to the Foreign Office note of the 15th 

instant, I have the honour to transmit to you an exact copy 

of the last communication addressed, on the 3rd instant, by 
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Mr. Cummins to the Mexican Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
The text of the communication is as follows :— 


(Urgent.) “British Legation, 
“My dear General Saenz, Mexico, May 3, 1924. 

I would, by these informal lines, make a last appeal to 
you and to General Obregén, on behalf of Mrs. Evans. 
Also, is a desire of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State that the Mexican Government should be made fully 
aware of the seriousness and dangers of the position in 
which they have placed this British subject, and I would 
therefore recall to you that not only the Constitution and 
law of Mexico against this person, but surely the laws of 
man, forbid the persecution and despoiling of a woman 
alone in the world and defenceless. At this moment, 
when armed forces are being set against her to take away 
that which she has acquired in accordance with the laws 
of Mexico, the authorities are demanding, at the house in 
which Government soldiers recently employed fire and 
robbery, the immediate payment of a large sum of money 
on account of taxes. You will be aware of the circum- 
stances in which Mrs. Evans’s appeals for amparo are 
at the moment, and know that on legal grounds the acts 
of the authorities cannot be justified, but I will recall to 
you that the President has also issued a decree expro- 
priating the whole of the property for national purposes, 
and that, therefore, Mrs. Evans, in resisting occupation 
individuals may be said to be defending the land which 
the Chief Executive has by decree reserved on the 
grounds of public utility. Whilst also mentioning that 
the Governments of Great Britain and United States 
have informally made earnest representations on Mrs. 
Evans’s behalf, I beg you to take into consideration that 
orders have been issued to the military force at San 
Pedro Coxtocan, to refrain from taking any part in the 
perilous circumstances in which this lady is placed, and 
that, therefore, she is at this moment left defenceless 
and alone, except for the aid of a brave young American 
who has gone to her assistance. This whole matter is 
incredible to His Majesty’s Government, and the more so 
to me, in view of the proofs I have had in the past that 
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General Obregén would defend and help a woman, and 
not set armed and dangerous men against her in a district 
where already several landowners have been cruelly 
murdered. I have the honour to be, my dear General 
Saenz, with my highest consideration, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“H. A. C. Cummins.” 


I venture, at the same time, to enclose a telegram from 
my Government dated the 17th instant, in reply to your 
Excellency’s note under reference of the 15th instant. The 
text is as follows :— 


“Mexico is confident that on learning text of letter 
referred to, British Government will not be able to do 
less than appreciate justification of attitude adopted, and 
expect that once the form employed by Mr. Cummins is 
known, Foreign Office will not hesitate to withdraw a 
representative of theirs who fails to conduct matters of 
his instructions with the prudence and propriety which 
Mexico looks upon as her due. Add that Mexico has no 
desire to create a fresh conflict with England, nor that 
Sir T. Hohler’s mission should be cancelled; it cannot, 
however, tolerate insolent attitude of Mr. Cummins, which 
frustrates all understanding owing to the failure to ob- 
serve proper attitude in dealing with Mexican authori- 
ties, and that, if in spite of this friendly attitude and the 
wishes of Mexican Government that British Government 
should be convinced of our justification in case of Mr. 
Cummins, his departure from the country is not agreed 
to, Mexico reserves right to proceed in manner she con- 
siders to be justified, and merely wishes to give British 
Government final opportunity to settle matter in friendly 
spirit which inspires them in their dealings with Mexico,” 


Trusting that His Majesty’s Government will duly ap- 
preciate the just reasons and the friendly attitude exhibited 
by my Government to smooth out the difficulties occasioned 
through Mr. Cummins, and that they will be so good as to 
recall him in due course, 

I have, &c. 
ASP CARRILEO. 
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No. 17. 


Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins (Me-rico.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, May 20, 1924. 
FoLLow1nc note was handed to Sefior Carrillo to-day :— 


I am instructed by the Prime Minister to inform you 
that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, Mr. 
Cummins’s note was warranted by the treatment of Mrs. 
Evans, of which His Majesty’s Government take a grave 
view. I am told to add, however, that Mr. Cummins will 
anyhow be leaving when Sir T. Hohler goes out, and to 
suggest that the Mexican Government would be badly 
advised if they forced a rupture for the sake of a few 
weeks. It must, however, be clearly understood that Mr. 
Cummins will not be withdrawn till then.” 


No. 18. 


Mr. Cummins to Mr. MacDonald.—(Received May 26.) 
British Legation, 
Sir, Mexico, April 29, 1924. 

IN continuation of previous despatches relative to the 
difficulties of Mrs. Evans, I have the honour to report that 
this British subject has now forwarded to me further orders 
in which the agrarian authorities demand the surrender of 
her property. 

It appears that the same authorities have also persuaded 
the general who is second in command of the troops in the 
State of Puebla—in the absence of General Almazan—to 
order the soldiers stationed on Mrs. Evans’s estate not to 
interfere in agrarian matters. Obedience to this order would 
place Mrs. Evans at the mercy of the Indians of the three 
villages now demanding possession and who, incited by 
agrarian agitators, but awed by the presence of the Federal 
guard, have from day to day postponed their attack and 
seizure of the property. The order has not, however, been 
delivered. It seems that some person secretly well disposed 
towards this British subject, or an enemy of the Government, 
caused the order to be placed in the hands of Mrs. Evans 
instead of the officer to whom it was addressed. 
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Nevertheless, the agrarian authorities have evidently 
found other means of obtaining the withdrawal of the guard, 
for during the last few days the soldiers have been re- 
moved—and others obtained to replace them—on more than 
one occasion. 

These circumstances and other information contained in 
Mrs. Evans’s letters have persuaded me that her position 
has become one of marked danger. 

For this reason I yesterday addressed an urgent telegram 
to General Almazan requesting him to take measures that 
will definitely relieve Mrs. Evans from this continued perse- 
cution. A translation of that telegram is enclosed herewith. 

It will be recalled that on the 19th December of last 
year I addressed a note to the Mexican Government (copy 
of which was enclosed in my despatch of the 23rd of that 
month) placing upon them the responsibility for Mrs. 
Evans’s safety, and that through many representations 
made to them by this Legation they are not only fully 
aware of the circumstances, but that the decrees and orders 
of the Federal Government are the cause of the position in 
which Mrs. Evans is placed. 

At the moment therefore, it does not seem to me that 
any useful purpose would be served by addressing a further 
communication on the subject to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

I have, &c. 


H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


P. S.—I have the honour to transmit herewith transla- 
tion of the order mentioned in the second paragraph of this 
despatch. 

Hy Awan. 
Enclosure 1 in No. 18. 
Translation of Telegram to General of Division Juan 

Andrew Almazén, Commander-in-Chief of the forces 

operating in Puebla, wherever he may be. 


(Urgent. ) Mexico, April 28, 1924. 
REFERRING to your letter of the 21st instant I would 


thank you sincerely for your courtesy. I have just been in- 
formed that the villagers of San Geronimo Tianguismanalco 
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and San Francisco Tepeyeca have decided to take immediately 
not only the harvest of wheat belonging to Mrs. Evans, but 
also to take possession of her land. 

His Majesty’s Government are deeply concerned over 
this matter and I would be very grateful if you would take 
immediate and urgent steps to protect the life and property 
of this British lady in order that I may inform my Govern- 
ment that, owing to your influence, the persecution to which 
she has been so long subjected has definitely ceased. 

H. Av C. CUMMINS, 
His Britannic Majesty's Representative. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 18. 
(Translation. ) 
(Stamp. ) 
National Army, Headquarters of No. 1608 
34th Command of Operations. Section 1/A, Table 1/A. 


Business.—Enclosing a Note from the National Delegation 
for his information. 


To the Officer Commanding the Detachment, 
San Pedro Coxtocan, Puebla. 


THE Delegation of the National Agrarian Commission in 
their note No. 2863, dated the 23rd instant, state to me as 
follows :— 


“Tn order that the villages of San Jeronimo Tianguis- 
manalco and San Francisco Tepeyeca, of the Munici- 
pality of Huejotzingo in this State, should enter into 
definite possession of the lands legally allotted to them, 
this office has issued energetic orders to the effect that 
those lands be respected by the proprietress of the San 
Pedro Coxtocan ranch, and to the effect that the in- 
habitants of the afore-mentioned towns may have free 
use of those lands. In view of the fact that the orders 
referred to are to the effect that the inhabitants of both 
towns, with the intervention of the judicial and municipal 
authorities of each locality, shall take steps to harvest the 
crop of wheat with which the ‘ejidal’ lands are sown. 
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handing over the crop to the proprietress, against pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred, a course which has been 
taken in view of the fact that the proprietress has flatly 
refused to obey the afore-mentioned order, I beg you to 
issue orders to the officer commanding the detachment 
detailed to the San Pedro Coxtocan ranch, to abstain 
from interfering in anything that the Private Administra- 
tive Commissions of both villages may do in order to 
carry out the orders of this office, with reference to 
this matter, which orders are to the sole end of placing 
the afore-mentioned villages in real and effective posses- 
sion of the lands which are due to them as ‘ejidos.’ ” 


T enclose this for your information, with the assurance 
of my highest consideration. 


Acting Brigadier-General in Charge of Operations, 
BENIGNO SERRATO. 
Puebla de Zaragoza, April 25, 1924. 


No. 19. 


The Mexican Consul-General to Mr. Vansittart (Foreign 
Office.) —(Received May 27.) 


Mexican Legation, 
(Translation. ) London, May 26, 1924. 
In accordance with telegraphic instructions received from 
my Government I have the honour to transmit the following 
note :— 

“With reference to letter dealing with case of Mr. 
Cummins, Mexican Government regret that they do not 
agree with view of British Prime Minister in considering 
justified letter of Mr. Cummins to Mexican Government 
regarding Mrs. Evans’s claim, and consider it humil- 
iating for Mexico. Actually, in first place, facts are 
not as reported by Mr. Cummins, it being incorrect, for 
example, that Government soldiers burned and robbed 
house of Mrs. Evans. Secondly, even if facts had both 
been exact, they would in no way justify a diplomatic or 
confidential representative of another Government ad- 
dressing himself to the Mexican Government in a dis- 
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respectful and discourteous manner, In view of fore- 
going, although Mexican Government have the best in- 
tention of maintaining friendly relations with British Gov- 
ernment, they cannot permit Mr. Cummins to remain in 
Mexico until arrival of Mr. Hohler, since his stay would 
only serve to accentuate tension, seeing that owing to 
prejudice which Mr. Cummins himself has against present 
Government all his reports and actions are tendencious. 
On account of the foregoing, Mexico would take the 
order for the departure of Mr. Cummins as a sincere 
demonstration by His Majesty’s Government [? of a 
desire] to remove one of the principal difficulties which 
have stood in the way of a better understanding between 
the two Governments, and would spare Mexico the pain- 
ful necessity of taking steps in regard to this incident 
which might interrupt the conversation commenced and 
the journey of Sir T. R. Hohler.” 


Requesting that you will kindly bring this to the knowl- 
edge of the Prime Minister, 


I have, &c. 
Av Pe CARRILLG, 
No. 20. 
Mr. Vansittart (Foreign Office) to the Mexican Consul- 
General. 
Dear M. Carrillo, Foreign Office, May 29, 1924. 


Wiru reference to your note of the 26th instant, I am 
instructed by the Prime Minister to inform you that His 
Majesty’s Government cannot, without rebutting evidence, 
consider facts reported by Mr. Cummins to be false. If, 
however, the Mexican Government believe that they can 
produce such evidence, His Majesty’s Government will be 
happy to consider it. This is of course the proper and 
normal way of dealing with such divergences, 

Mr. Cummins will probably leave Mexico soon after Sir 
T. Hohler’s arrival, which may take place about the 7th 
July next, unless, of course the Mexican Government take 
any action leading to the cancellation of the mission. 

Yours sincerely, 


ROBERT VANSITTART. 
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No. 21. 
Mr. Cummins to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received June 5.) 


(Telegraphic. ) Mexico, June 4, 1924. 

Your telegram of 20th May. 

I have received to-day note from Minister of the In- 
terior notifying me that, through Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, President of the Republic has ordered my expulsion, 
giving me to 10th June in which to leave, upon the under- 
standing that in the event of non-compliance they will be 
free to take necessary steps to obtain compliance. 


No. 22. 
Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins (Mexico.) 


( Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, June 6, 1924. 

Your telegram of the 4th instant. 

You should inform the Mexican Government that His 
Majesty’s Government have learned with great surprise of 
the order for your expulsion, and that in the event of any 
attempt being made to carry it into effect, Sir T. Hohler’s 
mission will be cancelled. You should add that you will be 
given leave of absence on Sir T. Hohler’s arrival. 


NoeZ3: 
Mr. Cummins to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received June 13.) 


( Telegraphic.) Mexico, June 12, 1924. 

My telegram of the 4th instant. 

I replied to Minister of Interior mentioning substance of 
your telegram of the 6th instant. He has returned my note 
in another envelope with a message that matter did not per- 
tain to his department. 

Yesterday I sent a note from Legation containing the 
same information to Ministry for Foreign Affairs. It was 
to-day returned in another envelope with a message that no 
further communication would be received. 
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No. 24. 


Mr. Cummins (through His Majesty's Consul-General) to 
Mr. MacDonald.—(Received June 16.) 


(Telegraphic. ) Mexico, June 15, 1924. 

No food or anything whatever permitted to enter Le- 
gation, even members of Diplomatic Corps are not per- 
mitted to bring parcels. Telephonic communication cut. 
Including servants remaining, there are six persons here al- 
ready on reduced rations that would last about four days. 

Guard say water and light will be cut, but I expect to 
be able to procure water on premises, 


No. 25. 
Mr. MacDonald to Mr. Cummins (Mexico.) 


Sir, Foreign Office, June 16, 1924. 

SENOR ALEJANDRO CARRILLO called upon me at a quarter 
to four to-day at my request. I informed him that I had sent 
for him as I was most anxious to settle the differences with 
Mexico even at this late hour, and was determined that no 
stone should be left unturned to that end. The offer which 
I made last April that the Hohler Mission should go to 
Mexico to report to me with a view to recognition and that 
on its arrival you would be withdrawn still holds good. The 
present action of the Mexican Government was regarded 
by His Majesty’s Government as a very grave breach of 
international courtesy. 

I asked him to communicate to his Government that he 
had seen me and that I had expressed these views, and that 
even now I begged them for the sake of the good relations 
between the two countries to reconsider their action.. His 
Majesty’s Government could not overlook the conduct of the 
Mexican Government, and I emphasized repeatedly the 
gravity with which we viewed it. 

The consul-general proceeded to explain what he de- 
scribed as your habitual lack of courtesy, which had the 
very worst effect upon people of a Latin race. He informed 
me that he wished to see me some time ago, but had never 
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been granted an opportunity, and that if I myself at an 
earlier stage had made a direct request to the Mexican 
Government to hold its hand the Government might have 
done so. I told him that that was not so, that official com- 
munication had been made to that effect, and that all such 
communications must be regarded as having come from me. 

He said that so pleased were his Government with our 
decision to send out Sir Thomas Hohler that they had asked 
to be informed at what port he would land so as to give him 
a proper reception. In the end he asked me if I would send 
him a message which I desired to be cabled to his Govern- 
ment. I said I would consider the matter and let him know 
within two hours. 

*I am, &c. 
J. RAMSAY MacDONALD. 


P. S.—Later. The message annexed was sent to him. 
Joke M: 


ANNEX. 


The Prime Minister saw me to-day and has requested me 
to send the following message :— 


He regards proceedings of Mexican Government against 
Mr. Cummins as grave act of discourtesy, incompatible with 
any friendly relations between countries. In defending 
British subjects and interests, Mr. Cummins was carrying out 
his instructions. The Prime Minister repeated that, on the 
arrival of Sir Thomas Hohler’s mission, Mr. Cummins was 
to have come home immediately, and he requests that, in 
view of this, even now the Mexican Government will take 
no further action. 

If the Mexican Government were to inform the Prime 
Minister that they nevertheless persist in their present 
attitude he will recall Mr. Cummins, but it must be clearly 
understood that in that case Sir T. Hohler’s mission will be 
cancelled, and that, so long as these conditions continue, 
the question of a renewal of diplomatic relations between 
our Governments cannot be considered. 
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No. 26. 
Mr. MacDonald to Sir E. Howard (Washington.) 


Sir, Foreign Office, June 16, 1924. 

I saw the American Ambassador at a quarter past five 
to-day, and informed him of my interview with the Mexican 
consul-general. I also read to him the last telegram I had 
received from Mexico, and told him of the essentials of the 
story of Mr. Cummins’s relations with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, informing him in particular of the decision of the 
Government to send out the Hohler Mission and to take 
Mr. Cummins home immediately upon its arrival. 

I asked him if he would be good enough to send to Mr. 
Hughes the message I was sending to the Mexican Govern- 
ment through its consul-general this afternoon, and to say to 
the Secretary of State that I would be exceedingly obliged if 
he would transmit it to the American Ambassador at Mexico 
to hand to the Mexican Government lest it should not 
reach them through the consul-general. He agreed to do this. 

He then informed me that the American Ambassador 
had been at Cleveland attending the Republican Convention, 
but he hoped he would be back now at his post. 

Iam, &c. 
J. RAMSAY MacDONALD. 


No. 27. 
Mr. Cummins to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received June 17.) 


b 


British Legation, 

Sir, Mexico, May 21, 1924. 

In continuation of my despatch of the 29th ultimo in 
which I enclosed translation of a telegram I had addressed to 
General Almazan, I have the honour to report that his re- 
ply, received on the Ist instant, informed me that in attention 
thereto he was immediately sending General Serrato to Mrs. 
Evans’s property, with orders that the military guard there 
stationed should afford the owner due protection, “observing 
merely,” the message concluded, ‘‘that the law be carried out.” 


The last words aroused doubt in my mind regarding their 
true meaning. 
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2. On the 2nd instant, Mrs. Evans came to the capital. 
Further military orders had come into her hands—although 
addressed to the lieutenant in charge of the detachment of 
soldiers at “San Pedro Coxtocan”—to the effect that they 
should abstain from interfering in any steps that the local 
Agrarian Commission might take. I have the honour to 
transmit herewith translations of two such orders. Mrs. 
Evans had other information indicating that renewed in- 
vasion of her property was imminent. I requested her to 
place before the American Ambassador the circumstances 
she had described to me. I was unable at the moment to 
accompany her. During the conversation that ensued, Mr. 
Warren told Mrs. Evans that the previous afternoon he had 
learned from the Mexican Government that they were in- 
flexibly resolved to take her land, but that she would not 
suffer harm in her person. Mr. Warren undertook to 
mention again her difficulties that afternoon to Sefior Pani, 
with whom he had an appointment. He would let Mrs. 
Evans know the result of that interview. 

3. At 6 o’clock that evening I accompanied Mrs. Evans 
to the United States Embassy. In the course of the con- 
versation I drew the attention of the Ambassador to the 
serious trend of events, to the fact that the Mexican 
authorities were resolved to attack, and Mrs. Evans to re- 
sist, and that if harm befell her His Majesty’s Government 
would, I was afraid, take a very serious view of the matter, 
and that the iniquitous conduct of the Mexican Government 
might become disclosed to the world. 

4. He assured me, in reply, that Sefior Pani had 
promised him that afternoon to obtain orders from the Presi- 
dent that Mrs. Evans would not be further troubled. And, 
thereupon, he called Sefior Pani on the telephone and asked 
him if he had obtained those orders, and receiving a reply 
in the affirmative, remarked that Mrs. Evans was with him 
at that moment in the Embassy, and he wanted to know if, 
acting on his (Sefior Pani’s) advice, he should teil her that 
she could return to her property with all safety and con- 
fidence. Mr. Warren then reported to me the conversation, 
and turning to Mrs. Evans advised her to return to her 
property, reiterating his assurances that she would experience 
no difficulties nor danger. 
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5. On the following day, the 3rd instant, Mrs. Evans ar- 
rived at “San Pedro Coxtocan,” and found that the previous 
day General Serrato (see my first paragraph) had been 
sent by General Almazan to witness the formal delivery of 
her land to the villages. Manuel Montes, the chief agrarian 
agitator in the district, accompanied by delegates from 
Mexico City, had given possession to the villages under 
orders signed by President Obregon. A surveyor had taken 
measurements and by means of furrows cut with ploughs 
large areas of land had been sub-divided. Waving of red 
flags, music and a village feast, with some alcoholic excesses, 
had accompanied the proceedings. Mrs. Evans expressed to 
me in a telegram her determination to drive off the invaders 
on the morrow. 

6. Mrs. Evans, on earlier occasions, contending only 
with the villagers, had successfully driven them from her 
land, but on this occasion, when formalities, representing the 
official transfer of ownership had been witnessed by a 
superior military authority and carried out by Federal repre- 
sentatives armed with special orders from the capital, it 
appeared to me that the life of this British subject would 
probably be forfeited if she continued further to defend 
her property. And, I reflected further, the agrarian agi- 
tators and the Indians to whom the land had been promised 
would find in these official proceedings courage and justifi- 
cation for measures of violence and, moreover General 
Obregon and other members of the Administration were now 
thoroughly incensed by what they described as Mrs. Evans’s 
continued defiance of their authority. In these circumstances 
it seemed to me desirable that I should endeavour again to 
persuade Mrs. Evans to desist from opposing the seizure, 
and to permit me to conduct her from the scene of danger. 
Before leaving I mentioned my intention to the United 
States Ambassador, who undertook to notify the Mexican 
Government. 

7. During the afternoon a Mr. , an American 
citizen, had visited the Legation in search of information 
relative to the position in which Mrs. Evans was placed. He 
had heard that she was in grave danger, and upon receiving 
from me confirmation of his news, mentioned his intention 
to go at once to her aid. 
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8. I communicated again with Mr. and shortly 
before midnight we left the city in a motor-car. Crossing 
the mountains by an almost impassable road we reached our 
destination soon after 5 a. mM. I explained to Mrs. Evans 
the object of my visit, pointing out that it was difficult to 
believe that her attitude of resistance could finally bring any 
result other than disaster. In reply, she recalled that through- 
out the republic the landowners had behaved as I would 
have her behave and the result to them had been disaster, 
and even many had been killed, that the foreign Governments 
had done nothing to call a halt to the robberies and murders 
being committed by a band of criminals that ruled in Mexico 
merely because they had rifles, and that, therefore, it rested 
with the individual to submit or resist, that evidently no man 
would resist, but a woman would, that it was a matter of 
principle which she would not abandon. During the con- 
versation I gathered that the farm had been relatively 
worthless when many years ago her husband bought it, that 
up to his death their happiest days had been spent in im- 
proving it. Mrs. Evans recalled that General Obregén had 
again and again assured her that not a metre of her land 
would be touched, and at the same time he signed orders for 
its expropriation, that nine years of experience had convinced 
everyone that the promises of the so-called Government were 
shameless to the degree, that during all these years they had 
not even carried their pretence to the length of printing 
the promised bonds, worthless as they would be, that the 
professed policy of establishing peasant proprietors was a 
sham, the purpose being to gain, or hold, influential sup- 
porters and to provide excuse for forcing the peons who 
were given land, to fight for them when occasion required. 
Mrs. Evans referred to stolen fields that I had passed, 
covered with wheat ready for the sickle—belonging now to 
General Almazan and other authorities. It was evident that 
no persuasions would induce Mrs. Evans to leave her 
property, or submissively permit it to be taken from her. I 
have not sought in the foregoing lines to repeat the exact 
words of this British subject, but rather to cover the argu- 
ments that she adduces to justify her attitude, arguments 
that, in fact, contain truths not easily gainsaid. Mrs. Evans 
is an intelligent and refined woman. Thin and lightly 
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built, with hair that is nearly white, she conveys an impres- 
sion of possessing considerable reserves of energy and deter- 
mination, A not unnatural exaggeration is sometimes observ- 
able in her words when describing details of her troubles, 
but taking into consideration the trying circumstances with 
which she has been contending for so long and a sense of 
suffering under an intolerable wrong, the occasions on which 
she loses her calm and self-control are not frequent. That 
the odds are against her appears, in fact, to increase rather 
than weaken her resolution. She is an excellent horsewoman 
and able with the pistol and rifle. 

9. I rode for a while with Mrs. Evans and Mr. 
over a portion of the estate. Doubts were expressed that, it 
being Sunday, any invasion of the land would be attempted. 
There were some twenty soldiers stationed on the place, 
housed in a barn. A lieutenant was in command. The area 
of the property is nearly 2,700 acres. The greater portion 
is rich, fertile land in a good state of cultivation. Two roads, 
each bordered by an avenue of fine trees, run through the 
estate. Some years ago the late Mr. Evans drove some twenty 
or more long tunnels into the sides of a hill and thus tapped 
a number of hidden water courses. On the hill side he sank 
vertical shafts which, intersecting other water veins, con- 
nected with the tunnels. Thus, at considerable cost, the 
volume of irrigation water belonging to the farm was greatly 
increased, and a corresponding area of land, previously un- 
productive, brought under cultivation. These works and the 
lands improved thereby are included in the area of which 
the Government would deprive this British subject. The 
farm buildings and inner patios, including the house—the 
rooms of which surround an enclosed garden—cover a con- 
siderable area and are of massive construction, the whole 
being contained within high walls. Mrs, Evans declares that 
the property is worth some 70,000/. It is probable that in 
view of the existing circumstances she would accept 40,0001. 
if an offer of that sum were made to her. 

10, Having returned to the house, I sought some rest. 
Mrs. Evans and Mr. , however, elected to visit 
another part of the farm. They would return, they said, in 
an hour. It was not till one Pp. m. that a messenger arrived 
to inform me that the agrarians had entered the property 
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and that Mrs. Evans was opposing them. At the highest 
part of the road I found the lieutenant, three of his men and 
some peons of the farm watching the scene. Half a mile 
across ploughed fields, at a lower elevation, Mrs. Evans and 
Mr. , on horseback, were facing several scattered 
groups of Indian villagers. There were some seventy or 
eighty in all. Only a few had rifles. The rest carried sticks 
and stones. In the distance the village could be seen, and on 
the outskirts two men on horseback, who seemed to be 
vainly inciting a further group of the white clothed figures 
to join those in the fields. Near Mrs. Evans and Mr. 
rode two soldiers. Whenever any of the invaders showed 
a disposition to advance, Mrs. Evans spurred her horse in 
their direction, covered them with a revolver and told them 
to halt. Already when I arrived, Mrs. Evans had made 
those who were measuring the land gather up their chains 
and desist. There had been a moment when, it seemed, 
conflict would ensue, and the two soldiers had shown a 
disposition to take part. Mrs. Evans, however, had addressed 
the people, pointing out that she was doing what they would 
do, defending that which she had purchased and no one had 
bought from her. When asked if they defended what was 
theirs, several of the men replied affirmatively, and when 
Mrs. Evans asked if she had ever harmed them, they ad- 
dressed her as “‘nifia” (a term of affection) and said that they 
wanted to work for her, but that the orders of the Govern- 
ment told them to take that land and to cultivate it for their 
own account. Presently some agitators interfered, and a 
better dressed individual, describing himself as an agrarian 
delegate from Mexico City, sought to incite the Indians to 
attack, and although some of them became threatening, the 
majority showed no willingness to move to the front. It was 
evident that no marked ill will towards Mrs. Evans existed 
among the men, and that although all of them were interested 
in the thought of obtaining something for nothing, they 
were reluctant to accept the risks involved by fighting for 
it. After a while I observed that a number were sitting down, 
and that, later, one by one they were strolling away. When 
but a few remained, Mrs. Evans and her escort left the 
field, returning towards the house. Meanwhile I had 
discussed the situation with the lieutenant. His instructions 
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were to defend Mrs. Evans so long as she remained near the 
house, but not to interfere in the agrarian dispute. j 

11. Mrs. Evans was riding a horse that had an evil 
reputation, and when nearing the house at the gallop she 
carelessly gave it rein. It bucked and threw her badly. It 
was this accident that prevented further conflict for a few 
days. Although severely bruised Mrs. Evans’s determination 
was not shaken, and she met my proposals to conduct her to 
the city where medical attention could be obtained by asserting 
that if the argarians were once permitted to obtain possession 
she would never recover her land. Nor was it human, she 
declared, to expect her now to submit tamely after having 
resisted for four years. I returned to the capital that night. 
Mr. considered it his duty to remain. 

12. I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a 
note that I addressed to the Mexican Government on the 
3rd instant before leaving the city, but which, owing to the 
following day being Sunday and the 5th of the month a 
national holiday, was not received at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs until the morning of the 6th. This is the communi- 
cation to which the Mexican Government have since taken 
exception. 

13. At the time of my departure from “San Pedro 
Coxtocan,” the lieutenant in charge of the soldiers there re- 
ceived an order from the commander of the Federal forces 
in the neighbouring town of San Martin Texmelucan. I 
have the honour to enclose herewith a translation of this 
communication which, in effect, reproaches him for per- 
mitting two soldiers to accompany Mrs. Evans in the field, 
and calls his attention to the responsibilities he will incur if 
his men do not abstain from lending their support to the 
owner of the property. 

14. During the following days telegrams from Mrs. 
Evans informed me that the agrarians were ploughing up 
the beans that she had planted and sowing maize in their 
place, and that it was her intention, as soon as she could 
mount her horse, to drive them off and replough and replant. 
It became clear at this stage that the Government were pre- 
pared to afford Mrs. Evans protection whilst she remained 
in her house or its vicinity, but that if she continued to 
resist in the field the seizure of her land they would let 
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her suffer any consequences that might attend her 
imprudence, which they regarded as defiance of the Govern- 
ment. I called on Sefor Pani on the 7th instant, and having 
mentioned the unfortunate effect that the death of Mrs. 
Evans would produce, urged him to find a way with the 
President to bring an end to a situation which might create 
complications greater than such a matter deserved, and at a 
time also when it was the desire of the two Governments 
to remove misunderstandings. The words of Sefior Pani 
showed that he was animated by marked ill will towards Mrs. 
Evans, ill will which, judging by his reiterations, dates from 
an occasion on which, he says, she took two large dogs into 
his room, and he “was obliged to listen to her defiant words 
with the dogs glaring at him.” During the conversation 
Sefior Pani asserted that Mrs. Evans was demented and 
should be placed in an asylum, that if any illegal acts had been 
committed she could appeal to the courts, and that he had 
offered to pay her in cash any sum she asked for her 
property. It will be unnecessary to call your attention, Sir, 
to the falseness of these statements, or to remark that rec- 
ommendations to appeal to the courts, as a means of ob- 
taining justice against the Government, should not have been 
heard in a country where it is notorious that the Government 
dictate the decisions in which they are interested, and where 
it is granted by public opinion and the press that even the 
judges of the Supreme Court nowadays barter with litigants 
for their decisions. Towards the close of the conversation, 
I proposed to Sefior Pani that perhaps a way could be found 
by means of a third party to settle the Evans question. 
Finally, Sefior Pani undertook to mention my suggestions 
to the President. 

15. Meanwhile, I urged Mrs. Evans to avoid any con- 
flict. On the 8th instant, however, some friction occurred 
with the people of the village of Tepeyaca, who were invading 
land on the other side of the farm. Although they indulged 
in some stone throwing, Mrs. Evans drove them back 
through the influence, it seems, of fearlessness and calm. 
That night, however, the soldiers at the house received 
orders to withdraw. By daylight they had gone, and the 
agrarians—many of them armed with rifles—had occupied 
the gullies and rough ground some distance from the house, 
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with the object of preventing the inmates from leaving, but 
by means of a ruse Mrs. Evans was able to reach San 
Martin Texmelucan, where she managed to enlist the 
sympathies of the Federal commander, who gave her a 
guard of ten soldiers, with which she returned to her property 
on the 12th instant. Meanwhile, a detachment of eleven 
soldiers sent from Puebla had arrived at the farm, 
presumably in consequence of the British and American 
representations in this city. The presence of the soldiers 
exercised for a few days, it seems, a disheartening effect 
upon the agrarian party, and Mrs. Evans reported that those 
who ventured to invade the property retired whenever she 
appeared. She was thus able to continue ploughing, riding 
with Mr. by the side of the ploughs, each with a rifle 
in hand. 

16. On the 15th instant I addressed a note to the 
Mexican Government, mentioning the expediency of 
affording Mrs. Evans effective protection. Herewith is 
enclosed a copy of that communication. 

17. On the 19th instant Mrs. Evans reported to me that 
the situation had again become threatening. She pointed 
out the difficult position in which she was placed by the 
fact that the soldiers have not orders to protect her in the 
field. On the 20th instant I received from Mrs. Evans a 
telegram, in which she transcribed a telegraphic message that 
on that day she had addressed to General Almazan and re- 
peated to President Obregén. In that message she impru- 
dently requested the immediate withdrawal of the military 
force, declaring that its presence constituted an insult in view 
of the fact that they had orders not to protect her, but to 
defend the assailants. No doubt to the constant strain to 
which she has been subjected must be ascribed the imprudence 
of her demand. Upon receipt of her message yesterday, I 
at once telegraphed to Mrs. Evans recommending her not 
to request again the withdrawal of the guard. I also pointed 
out to her in a letter of the same date, that through such a 
demand she might place upon herself, and the Mexican 
Government escape from, responsibility for any harm that 
might ensue. To-day I have received a telegram which 
reads: “The guard left at noon to-day without a word. 
The hacienda is surrounded by armed agrarians.” A further 
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letter from Mrs. Evans, dated this day, reports that the 
first exchange of shots has been recorded. At the time of 
writing she was evidently unaware that the soldiers were 
about to be withdrawn. It appears to me unlikely that 
this strange case can terminate satisfactorily. For this 
reason it seems to me that His Majesty’s Government will 
desire to be fully informed relative to the exact circumstances 
that have preceded any unfortunate incident that I may yet 
have to report, a reason that must be my excuse for placing 
before you at such length the facts and sentiments of this 
matter as I understand them. 
I have, &c. 
H. AC. CUMMINS. 


P. S., 23rd instant—My efforts since the date of this 
despatch to obtain further news from “San Pedro Coxtocan” 
have as yet failed. 

HAS Cre, 


Enclosure 1 in No. 27. 
(Copy of Enclosure 2 in No. 18, page 20.) 


Enclosure 2 in No. 27. 
( Translation.) No. 1630. 
34th Headquarters. Section 1/A, Table 1/A. 


Subject—An official communication from the Public Prose- 
cutor for the National Agrarian Commission, is sent you 
for your information. 


To the Officer commanding the detachment at San Pedro 
Coxtocan, in the District of Texmelucan, Puebla. 


Tue Public Prosecutor of the National Agrarian 
Commission in the State, has informed these Headquarters 
in a communication numbered 1105 of even date, as 
follows :— 


“I am in receipt of your communication No. 1575, of 
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Section 1/A, Table 1/A from the headquarters under 
your command, in which I am advised of message No. 
358, which the General of Division, J. A. Almazan 
addressed to your headquarters instructing you to 
station a garrison or detachment on the San Pedro 
Coxtocan estate, at Texmelucan, Puebla, I beg to inform 
you that my idea is to obtain your collaboration in 
obtaining obedience to the definite order issued by the 
President of the Republic, General Alvaro Obregon, by 
which the villages of San Geronimo Tianguismanalco 
and San Francisco Tepeyeca were endowed with a 
certain amount of land, which, according to the Presi- 
dent’s order, was to be expropriated from the San 
Pedro Coxtocan estate, the property of Mrs. Rosalia C., 
widow of Evans. The possession of this land came into 
force last year; but the proprietress has been at little 
pains to carry it out, and, violating the legitimate 
interests of those villages, continues arbitrarily to 
dispose of those lands which are the property of the 
villages of Tianguismanalco and Tepeyeca, and is 
endeavouring to carry on their cultivation, in spite of 
the fact that the inhabitants of the afore-mentioned 
villages will pay the taxes on the land. In order to prevent 
this lady from continuing to evade the orders cited 
above, I will proceed personally to the afore-mentioned 
villages and will place the inhabitants in effective 
possession of the land, and I therefore beg you to warn 
the officer commanding the detachment at San Pedro 
Coxtocan to abstain from assisting Mrs. Evans in her 
attempts to trample on the interests of those villages 
and to scorn the orders of the President of the Republic, 
of the National Agrarian Commission, the State 
Delegation, the Courts of the District to which she 
appealed for an ‘amparo,’ which was refused, as well as 
of the Public Prosecutor. If you do not do this, you will 
not be doing your duty and I shall be obliged to report 
you, since your mission is limited to looking after Mrs. 
Evans and her property, and certainly not to obstructing 
the application of the Republic, which is clearly laid 
down by our Constitutional President, General Alvaro 
Obregon. 
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I remit the above to you for your information. 
I am, &c. 


BENIGNO SERRATO, 
Brigadier-General, temporarily in charge of operations. 
Puebla de Zaragosa, April 25, 1924. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 27. 
Mr. Cummins to General Saenz. 


British Legation, 
My dear General Saenz, Mexico, May 3, 1924. 

I woutp by these informal lines make a last appeal to 
you and General Obregén on behalf of Mrs. Evans. Also 
it is the desire of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State that the Mexican Government should be made fully 
aware of the seriousness and dangers of the position in 
which they have placed this British subject, and I would 
therefore recall to you that not only the Constitution and 
law of Mexico forbid the course taken by the Government 
of Mexico against this person, but surely the laws of man 
forbid the persecution and despoiling of a woman, alone in 
the world and defenceless. At this moment when armed 
forces are being set against her to take away that which 
she has acquired in accordance with the laws of Mexico, 
the authorities are demanding—at the house in which 
Government soldiers recently employed fire and robbery— 
the immediate payment of a large sum of money on 
account of taxes. 

You will be aware of the circumstances in which Mrs. 
Evans’s appeals for ‘“amparo” are at the moment, and know 
that on legal grounds the acts of the authorities cannot be 
justified, but I would recall to you that the President has 
also issued a decree expropriating the whole of the property 
for national purposes, and that, therefore, Mrs. Evans in 
resisting occupation by individuals may be said to be de- 
fending the land which the Chief Executive by decree re- 
served on the grounds of public utility. 

Whilst also mentioning that the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States have informally made earnest 
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representations on Mrs. Evans’s behalf, I would beg you to 
take into consideration that orders have been issued to the 
military force at “San Pedro Coxtocan” to refrain from 
taking any part in the perilous circumstances in which this 
lady is placed, and that therefore she is at this moment 
left defenceless and alone, except for the aid of a brave 
young American who has gone to her assistance. 

This whole matter is incredible to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the more so to me in view of the proofs I have 
had in the past that General Obregén would defend and help 
any woman—and not set armed and dangerous men against 
her in a district where already several landowners have been 
cruelly murdered. 

I have the honour to be, my dear General Saenz, with 
the highest consideration, 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


Enclosure 4 in No. 27. 


Translation of Order received by Lieutenant in charge of 
Troops at the Hacienda of Mrs. Evans. 


To Lieutenant Francisco Zenorio, 
Military Post of San Pedro Coxtocan. 

By a communication from the Municipal President of 
Tianguismanalco I am informed that soldiers of that post 
presented themselves in the place where the country people 
are making the division of the lands taken from Mrs. Evans, 
preventing them from continuing the division thereof, and 
for this reason I warn you that you should absolutely 
abstain from lending the forces of the post in cases like 
this, and informing you that should a complaint from a 
superior authority be received, you will be held as the only 
one responsible. 

With my high consideration. 

Effective suffrage. No re-election. 

First Colonel of the Sector, 
D. LINIEGAS, 
Texmelucan, Puebla, May 4, 1924, 
[11754] 
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Enclosure 5 in No. 27. 
Mr. Cummins to General Saenz. 


British Legation, 
My dear General Saenz, Mexico, May 15, 1924. 

I AM instructed by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State to inform the Mexican Government that failure to 
afford Mrs. Evans effective protection might seriously 
interfere with the negotiations pending between the two 
Governments for a settlement of outstanding questions, and 
that if any harm should befall this British subject, His 
Majesty’s Government would take a very grave view of the 
circumstances. 

I have the honour: to be, my dear General Saenz, with 
the highest consideration, 

Yours very sincerely, 


H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


No. 28. 

M. Carrillo to Mr. Warner (Foreign Office.) —(Received 
June 17.) 

(Translation. ) Mexican Legation, 

Sir; London, June 17, 1924. 


I HAVE the honour to copy to you, with the request that 
you will kindly bring it to the knowledge of the Prime 
Minister, the following telegram received to-day from my 
Government, which runs textually as follows: 

“Mexican Government acquainted with Foreign 
Office communication yesterday and regret not concur 
that decision withdrawal of Mr. Cummins constitutes 
act discourtesy incompatible with any friendly relations, 
since Mexico is confident of having endeavoured 
amicably to find solution incident, having exhausted all 
possible avenues, seeing that it is elementary principle 
that a Government has at any time the right to request, 
with or without explanation, the recall of any diplomatist 
or agent of another country, it being a due of elementary 
international courtesy that he should be withdrawn. 

“Mexican Government take offence not that a 
representative complying with his Government’s instruc- 
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tions should defend British subjects and interests, but 
at the unmannerly form employed by Mr. Cummins in 
all his acts towards Mexican Government which has 
repeatedly requested British Government disavowal in- 
correct manner with which Mr. Cummins has dealt with 
Mexico. 

“In conformity with previous statements having 
exhausted all friendly means to secure satisfactory 
solution Cummins incident, Mexico regret being unable 
to abrogate orders issued in connection, and to avoid 
further difficulties will take as a demonstration of 
sincerity on part of England the immediate recall of Mr. 
Cummins, it being understood, as already notified on 
previous occasion, that this attitude in defence of re- 
spect due to Mexico will signify cancellation of Sir T. 
Hohler’s mission, and therefore leaves it to the British 
Government as it sees fit to decide regarding possible 
future diplomatic relations, since Mexico in all her 
dealings has endeavoured to have it well established that 
attitude adopted in difficult incident regarding Mr. 
Cummins has only been prompted by the dignity to 
which as sovereign country she considers herself entitled 
in view of unmannerly and disrespectful relations as well 
as known intrigues Mr. Cummins has maintained, which 
have for several years formed the chief obstacle in the 
way of good understanding between the two countries, 
and veritable acts of discourtesy inconsistent with any 
friendly relations between the two countries.” 

T have, &c. 
AmPY CARRILLO. 


No, 29. 
Mr. MacDonald to the United States Ambassador. 


Your Excellency, Foreign Office, June 17, 1924. 
Your Excellency was good enough to telegraph yesterday 
on my behalf to your Government the message which I had 
asked the Mexican consul-general to transmit to his Govern- 
ment. 
I now have the honour to enclose a copy of the reply 
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which has reached me this afternoon from M. Carrillo re- 
jecting the offer which I had made with a view of a settle- 
ment of the present situation in Mexico. This reply leaves 
me no alternative but to request Mr. Cummins to withdraw, 
and I venture to ask the good offices of the State Depart- 
ment (through the United States representative at Mexico) 
to communicate that decision to Mr. Cummins, and to procure 
for him every facility to carry out his instructions. 

At the same time I should be very grateful if your 
representative could assist Mr. Cummins by taking over 
from him the Legation archives and effects. 

I shall instruct Mr. King, His Majesty’s consul-general 
at Mexico, to place himself at the disposal of the American 
Ambassador with a view to assisting him, if necessary, in 
the execution of his task. 

I have, &c. 


J. RAMSAY MacDONALD. 


No. 30. 


The United States Ambassador to Mr. MacDonald.— 
(Received June 19.) 


THE American Ambassador presents his compliments to 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s note of the 17th instant, requesting that the 
Department of State, through its representative in Mexico 
City, communicate a message to Mr. Cummins to withdraw 
from Mexico, and aid him to carry out these instructions. 
It was added that His Majesty’s Government would be 
obliged if the American representative would take appro- 
priate measure to safeguard the archives and Legation 
property. 

Mr. Kellogg communicated at once by telegraph with the 
Department of State, and is now in receipt of a message 
despatched by the Secretary of State from Washington, at 
4 p.m. on the 18th June, to the effect that instructions have 
been sent to the American Chargé d’ Affaires at Mexico 
City to assist Mr. Cummins in every proper way in his 
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efforts to carry out his instructions, and to take over from 
him the British Legation archives and effects. 
London, June 19, 1924. 


No: ol: 


Mr. Consul-General King to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received 
June 22.) 


Mexico, June 21, 1924. 
(Telegraphic. ) 

Mr. Cummins left last night (Friday) for Laredo and 
will proceed to London. He was accompanied to station by 
members of the American Embassy, and his departure was 
unmarked by any incident or demonstration on the part of 
Mexicans. 


No. 32. 
Mr. Cummins to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received July 1.) 


British Legation, 
Sir, Mexico, June 4, 1924. 

Towakrp the latter part of my despatch of the 21st ultimo 
I reported that in a telegram addressed to General Almazan, 
Mrs. Evans had demanded that the guard stationed in her 
house should be withdrawn, and that on the following day, 
the 21st ultimo, the soldiers left the property. 

In answer to a letter in which I pointed out to this Brit- 
ish subject that her demand might result in relieving the 
Mexican Government of responsibility Mrs. Evans ex- 
plained that her action had been forced upon her by the fact 
that the detachment in question was composed of agrarian 
soldiers ; that the night before she made the demand for their 
withdrawal the officer in charge of the men had been in the 
village consorting with the agrarian agitators; that she was 
warned by natives friendly toward her that the soldiers 
would attempt to seize or kill her; and that consequently “it 
was bad enough to have the enemy in the field, but she could 
not afford to have them in her very house.” At an earlier 
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stage, it had appeared that, notwithstanding any resistance 
Mrs. Evans might offer with fire-arms, the authorities in 
the capital would probably issue orders for her seizure and 
forcible removal from the property, and when I learned that 
the Federal troops (in sympathy with her) had been re- 
placed by an agrarian guard, I feared that an attempt to 
take her by surprise would follow. Reflecting, however, 
upon Mrs. Evans’s character and the serious degree to which 
she has committed herself in defending her rights, it ap- 
peared to me likely that she would take every precaution to 
avoid finding herself finally ejected, helpless and humil- 
iated, whilst those with whom she has so long contended 
occupied triumphantly her land and home. 

Mrs. Evans and the American who chivalrously is sup- 
porting her have recently been obliged, with the aid of three 
farmhands, to defend the house, exchanging shots with the 
agrarian invaders, and, in connection with the question of 
ultimate responsibility, it appears to me that, apart from the 
treacherous character of the guard and Mrs. Evans’s demand 
for their withdrawal, no plea of the Government could be 
admitted—in the event of harm befalling this British sub- 
ject—that they were not responsible, in view of the fact that 
the illegalities and wrongs committed by them and by others 
under their orders have brought about the present state of 
affairs, and, anyway, it is obviously the obligation of the 
Government to send forces against the armed individuals 
from the villages who are firing upon the house of a private 
person. 

In order that this extraordinary situation may be under- 
stood it should be mentioned that General José Maria San- 
chez, who not long ago was Governor of Puebla, has now 
again been placed in chief command of that State. This man, 
a strong supporter of the agrarian policy, and who has even 
declared openly that Mrs. Evans’s property is to be his, has 
now appointed the notorious agrarian agitator, Manuel 
Montes, to be the mayor (“Jefe Municipal”) at San Martin 
Texmelucan, the chief town of the district in which Mrs. 
Evans’s property, “San Pedro Coxtocan,” is situated, some 
2 miles away. Consequently, this man, who took part in the 
attack when Mrs. Evans’s house was sacked and burned, 
now controls the military forces as well as all the villages in 
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that region. And to add to the difficult positicn in which 
Mrs. Evans is placed, a man named Morales, in whose hab- 
itation in a neighbouring village were discovered private 
papers and belongings of Mrs. Evans after the sacking of 
her house, has now been appointed the head of the local 
agrarian commission. And it appears that these three men— 
from whom it may be mentioned the Federal Government 
receive their information—are resolved to obtain possession 
of this British property. It was the agrarian guard sent by 
General Sanchez and Manuel Montes to which Mrs. Evans 
objected. 

On the 31st ultimo I received a telegram from Mrs. 
Evans, translation of which reads as follows: “I am be- 
sieged by agrarians, who are incessantly firing on us. If 
no help is sent before night my life and that of my American 
administrator will be in imminent danger, there being no 
one who will afford us protection.” 

I immediately sent a translation of this message to the 
United States Ambassador, and at a later hour of the 
evening learned from him during a telephonic conversation 
that he had received a telegram couched in similar terms, 
a copy of which he had sent to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The hour of the night being advanced, I informed the 
Ministry of War by telephone that an English lady was being 
attacked by armed men on her property near San Martin 
Texmelucan, and that I desired them to issue orders to the 
end that forces should be sent to the spot to afford her due 
protection. They undertook to investigate the matter. 

During the same evening a servant of Mrs. Evans 
brought me a message to the effect that during the firing 
Mr. had observed at least one of the agrarians fall, 
but that owing to distance they were unable to state if he 
was mortally or slightly injured, that Mrs. Evans desired to 
inform her sister in the United States of the dangerous sit- 
uation and to urge her to obtain assistance through the 
foreign Governments. Interrogating this witness, I learned 
that that morning the agrarians appeared to number some 
200, that they were firing at the house, from the roof of 
which Mrs, Evans and Mr. were replying. 

The next morning, the Ist instant, I received a telegram 
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from Mrs. Evans reading: “Situation very serious. Kept 
them off last night. This morning I hear more than a 
thousand armed out. Only orders from Mexico will hold 
them back. Getting too strong for us. Swarm like ants on 
‘Rosario.—R. E. C. Evans.” “Rosario” is the name of a 
portion of the property. 

The Ministry of War replied to my enquiry that troops 
had been ordered to the scene. 

The next day I received a letter reporting that some 
agrarian soldiers of General Sanchez had arrived at 6 o’clock 
that morning at the house, declaring that they had orders 
to investigate. They had then ridden away—to report, Mrs. 
Evans suggests, that they found conditions peaceful. 

During the night the invading agrarians had retired, but 
reappeared when the soldiers left. 

Further communications that I have received indicate 
that although no attack has been pressed, and firing is in- 
frequent, armed men are occasionally observed in the gullies 
and depressions that offer cover. 

I have throughout endeavored to persuade Mrs. Evans to 
leave the property or at least to avoid conflict with the men 
invading her land, informing her that meanwhile I am here 
seeking to find a way of reaching agreement regarding her 
difficulties. Herewith I have the honour to transmit copy 
of a letter that on the 22nd ultimo I addressed to Mrs. 
Evans on this subject. Meanwhile, however, it appears that 
as a result of her consequent inaction the invaders are estab- 
lishing themselves more and more on the property, plough- 
ing and planting considerable areas. And, looking toward 
the future, I am asking myself to what degree I may ex- 
perience later some reproach for having caused her to lose 
the property she might have retained had she continued to 
repel the invaders. 

There are several features of this situation that those 
unacquainted with the psychology of the Mexican and the 
customs of this country experience difficulty in understand- 
ing. It is not easy to comprehend that Mrs. Evans has been 
able to withstand so many attacks. Again and again an 
alarming situation has arisen which it has seemed could end 
only in a catastrophe, and then for no apparent reason the 
attack has ceased and a period of relative peace ensued. In 
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her last communication Mrs. Evans reports that she is press- 
ing forward the harvesting of her wheat and that as the 
agrarians of one village are preventing her faithful people 
from working, she is about to obtain men from another near 
village—to which also, it may be mentioned, a portion of 
her land has been given by the Government. She speaks of 
armed men hiding on the land and that considerable area is 
now occupied by agrarians; but it appears that no actual 
conflict is taking place at the moment. 

Explanation of these circumstances is to be found in the 
general apathy and cowardice of these normally peaceful 
Indians, in the fact that in this case they feel no real ill-will 
toward Mrs. Evans, that they are unwilling to expose them- 
selves to being shot and that they are aware that in all prob- 
ability, even if the legal owner be removed, a general of the 
army or some authority will appear later and take possession. 
Stirred by the agitators, they will for a time be moved to 
violence and be willing from a distance or deep cover to fire 
against those whose property they are told they can thus 
acquire, but failing to meet with success and finding danger, 
or even that they are subjected to inactivity during several 
hours under a hot sun, or even that the dinner hour is pass- 
ing, their interest subsides and, given the absence of the 
agitators, they will one by one covertly seek their homes and 
sometimes for days avoid all contact with the agitators, 
whose influence they fear and purpose they distrust. 

These people when using the rifle merely fire more or 
less in the direction of the enemy, and the danger to which 
Mrs. Evans is exposed consists chiefly in the chance that 
she may be struck by one of the many bullets. 

On the other hand, if Manuel Montes should be able to 
persuade several hundreds of Indians to gather and to attack 
en masse and by wild shouting to lose their sense of fear, it 
is probable that they would obtain an entrance to the build- 
ing and slaughter the inmates, although they suffered many 
casualties in doing so. 

I have, &c. 
H. A.C. CUMMINS. 
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Enclosure in No. 32. 
Mr. Cummins to Mrs. Evans. 


British Legation, 

Dear Mrs. Evans, Mexico, May 22, 1924. 

Your position appears to me to be less tenable and more 
dangerous every day and I pen these private lines with the 
object of persuading you to reconsider the whole situation 
and to realize that the British Government have done all they 
can at the moment to defend you, and that to continue re- 
sisting the Government here, wrongful in every way as their 
action may be, will in all probability cost you your life, and 
your property merely remain for a long period in the hands 
of those that seek it. Of course I know that these points 
have been discussed from every angle already, and I am 
aware of your views, your courage and unwillingness to sub- 
mit to such injustice, but I would beg you to take into con- 
sideration that your telegram to Almazan asking for the 
withdrawal of the guard has provided the Mexican Govern- 
ment with a means by which they will possibly try to escape 
from their responsibility for your safety; that Mr. ; 


s 
life is exposed; and, I would once more repeat, the result 
of this long struggle may be forfeiture of your life without 
any advantage that can be regarded as worth the loss. In 
these circumstances I feel it is my duty to ask you once more 
to leave San Pedro or, at least, to limit yourself to gathering 


and selling your wheat. 
With kind regards, believe me, 


Yours very truly, 
H. A. C. CUMMINS. 


No. 33. 
Sir E. Howard to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received July 1.) 


(Telegraphic. ) Manchester, Mass., June 30, 1924. 
Note received from State Department states that United 
States Government will be glad to extend appropriate good 
offices in relation to British interests in Mexico, United 
States Ambassador at Mexico City has been instructed to 
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that effect, and also to inform Mexican Government of His 
Majesty’s Government’s request. 
His Majesty’s consul-general, Mexico City, informed. 


No. 34, 
Mr. MacDonald to Sir E. Howard. 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, July 2, 1924. 
Your telegram of 30th June. 


You should express to the United States Government my 
cordial thanks. 


Noms: 

Mr. Consul-General King to Mr. MacDonald.—( Received 
July 8.) 

( Telegraphic.) Mexico, July 7, 1924. 


Mrs. Evans reports that though situation continues 
threatening she is being permitted to harvest wheat without 
molestation, 
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